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Humors of the Day. 
THE NIMBLE SHILLING. 

When the “ Rangers” wero on duty through West- 
ern Illinois, whiskey was a deplorably scarce article, 
and the money to purchaso it, when found, was equal- 
ly hard to obtain. Among the old Rangers, corn-juice 
was considered as y to subsist as corn- 
dodgers; but, having received no pay for a period, the 
smnall stock of funds had entirely run out. In the 
meantime, an old dealer had succeeded in raising two 
barrels of the comfortable liquid, and erected a small 
shanty near the camp, where a shingle, in chalked 
capitals, declared that ‘ Whiskey is arrive at six 
sence asuc.” Major Murdock, one of the old veter- 
ans, had for two days, in a wofully parched state, 
been searching in his “ kiverin” for a stray bit he 
knew was somewhere about him, but his efforts to 
chase it up appeared nnavailing—so many patches on 
his hunting-shirt, it was impossible to find the one 
he had made a pocket to contain the precious coin, 
and at last he had given it up. He tried to get trust 
for two drinks, till he could find it, but the owner of 
the shanty knew better than to trust any one in that 
crowd, 
“Try again, major,” said a dry crony, who knew 
the circumstances; “try again; never give upin a 
good cause. A shillin’ in silver now is worth gold 
another time.” 
The major did try again, and at last, down in the 
seam cf the tail, the major discovered the little joker, 
and perhaps he hailed the discovery with a yell of 
satisfaction. 
" « Now, Bill,” said he, “ we'll give that old fellor’s 
barrel a rip for two invigorators, and no dispute.” 
They accordingly adjourned to the shanty, and 
called for the ‘ medicine.” The owner looked at the 
major doubtfully, but when he displayed the bit, hes- 
itatien vanished—he instantly drew the ‘‘sticks,” 
handed them over, and took the change. The first 
taste brightened the major as keen as an Indian. He 
observed, while drinking, that the dealer placed the 
money on a little shelf behind him, and just above 
his head; it was within reaching distance, too, from 
his stand beside the temporary counter. Upon this 
discovery he at once acted. 
“ Well, really,” said he, “that stuff is suthin’ like; 
thar’s a body to it that tickles a feller’s vitality at the 
extreme pints. Bill,” he added, “ I could fight Inguns 
at half wages, ef they’d only feed me from such cow’s 
milk as is in that barrel. I think we'll go another.” 
Bill signified assent, but looked at the major with 
some surprise and inquiry in his countenance, as to 
where he would find another bit; but the old Ranger 
soon opened his eyes wider. The dealer had no sooner 
stooped to draw from the barrel, than the major pick- 
ed the shilling off the shelf, and paid it over again 
for the drinks. 
“¢T knowed you had money, major,” said the dealer, 
“ef you could only consent to shell it out; but you’re 
getting consarned close-fisted in your old days.” 
The major laughed at the remark, as he replied: 
‘‘ Well, you’re a cunnin’ sarpent, Jo, and bound to 
make suthin’ out of us fellers. I declare, that licker 
is so tremenjus that it’s sot me cravin’in my innards!” 
“ Don’t give it up yit, major,” chimed in the dealer ; 
‘‘thar’s more where that come from, and the same 
brewn. I know you have been sufferin’ fur these 
few days past, cause you didn’t like to ‘open,’ and I 
hated precious bad to refuse you; but whiskey costs 
a powerful sight afore it gits here.” 
“ Well, we will take another atom of a drink, and 
then lumber,” says the willing Ranger. 
The shilling was picked off the shelf, and went 
through the same process again, with equal satisfac- 
tion. After swallowing another round, the Ranger 
smacked his lips, and made a move towards the door, 
and turned back again. 
“¥ thought you’d think better of it, major,” said 
the dealer; “such stuff as that don’t stay long in 
these diggins. You’ll go another, I guess.” 
“ Well, jest one more,” says the major. ‘I de- 
clare, I think it war some sech licker that tempted 
Adim instid of an apple, as the Scriptur sez. It is all 
sufficiently enticin’ to tempt a coon out’of a holler 
log, if the dogs were arter him.” 

In reaching for the shilling this time, the major 
was s0 eager, and a little excited withal, that he drop- 
ped it down right before the owner of the shanty. 

“‘ Helloo!” sayshe; “ that thar shelf must be get- 
tin’ crowded, when they are droppin’ off—or is this 
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“It’s yours now,” answered the Ranger, ‘ for thesee 


The major and Bill retired with the honors, and as 
they were passing through the door, Jo was teeling 
on the shelf for his shillings; but the hunting-shirt 


“ Bit, by thunder!” exclaimed he. And coming to 
the door, he shook his fist after the old Ranger, ex- 
claiming, “ I might hev knowed a pizen old Ingen- 
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HASHEESH. 


BY AMANDA M, HALE. 








OULD you have a foretaste 
of paradise? Try Hash- 
eesh.” 

“A Mussulman’s para- 
dise?” Lsaid, interrogative- 
ly. “A dream of soft-eyed 
houris, and enchanting mu- 
sic, and delicious odors, that 
steep the soul in languor, 
and bewitch the senses?” 

Sir Morton Huxley took 
the narghileh from his lips 
for a moment, and the blue 
smoke curled lazily away, 
melting into the still, golden 
air, fading through tender 
shades of gray, till it was 
lost in the impalpable ether. 

“Weill What would you have? Is it worse than 
the modern idea of that other imaginary world, where 
incessant activity is the order of things, and one just 
takes up the work uncompleted here, and goes on 
with it? Think of being a diplomat through all the 
countless ons of eternity. Heaven forbid!” And 
Sir Morton shrugged his shoulders, and made a 
grimace sufficiently indicative of his disrelish for his 
profession. Then the narghileh was replaced, and 
his customary tranquillity returned. 

He made a picturesque figure in his Turkish robes; 
the loose caftan becomingly draped a figure, that, 
while broad, athletic and stately, had a certain iner- 
tia apparent to the most casual glance; his large dark 
eyes looked steadily out from the shadow of the tur- 
ban, tranquil, yet glowing with latent passion; his 
fine, clear skin was browned to olive by the hot 
caresses uf the Eastefn sun, and his beard swept his 
breast in true oriental fashion. The semblance was 
perfect. 

Generally, the young Frank takes unkindly to such 
Metamorphoses; the Englishman, especially, with 
his stiff insular habitudes, his florid countenance, 
and his dogged self-consciousness and self-assertion, 
appears as if he were masquerading. 

But Sir Morton had the oriental indifference and 
self-poise; that quiet, self-contained superiority to all 
sublunary ch and ch , which makes the 
oriental character at once so incomprehensible, and 
80 fascinating to Europeans. 

While I sat, and watched my host, and indulged in 
various idle reveries, too evanescent and intangible 
to be called thoughts, the sun went slowly down, red- 
dening the Bosphorus with his last level rays, and 
lingering longest upon the pointed minarets of the 
tall mosque near by. The ships swinging at anchor 
stood out bright in the foreground ; the curious lateen 
sails, dipping far forward, grew golden. Up from the 
shore came the monotonous chant of the boatmen; 
the silver drip of water from the oars, the rhythmic 
music of the long sweep, came softly in the interludes 





the call to prayer, and a thousand pious faces were 
turned towards the Holy City. 

My thoughts ran away back to the plains of Mamre, 
to Abraham asleep with his flocks—to that strange, 
sweet pastoral life, which, to my childish eyes, seem- 
ed so picturesque and perfect. I had dreamed about 
it since—in the turmoil of business, and the hurry of 





daily life, glimpses of that peaceful, serene existence 
had come to me like draughts of cool air to the des- 
ert-weary traveller. At last I was face to face with 
it. Out there in the desert, with the Bedouins chat- 
tering around me, I had got close to the heart of that 
old civilization. 

My boy of the bronzed cheek, and dark, languid 
eyes, fed his camels, and drove his train, just as they 
did a thousand years ago. As we neared the villages 
that were strung like pearls along the line that cross- 
ed the desert—only a few thatched huts under a 
clump of green palms, poor and inconvenient, but 
picturesque—the pretty Rachels came out to the wells 
at eventide, and straightway my Isaac made love to 
them in the old, old fashion. I doubt if he would 
have emulated his prototype’s faithfulness. Con- 
stancy is obsolete. But it was all enchanting to me. 
And I had come back to my old quarters at the Eng- 
lish embassy, and in the intervals of plans and pre- 
parations for another excursion desert-ward, I lived 
over the past, or discussed with Sir Morton, in a 
lazy, desultory manner, the ways of this novel ori- 
ental life. 

And so Hasheesh and its potent spell had come up, 
and Sir Morton had read me a curious chapter out of 
his own experience. And now, while I sat silent, 
thinking it over, he took up the subject again, as if his 
mind had been keeping pace with mine in the long 
silence, echoing my very thought. 

“It is strange that the longing after some Lethe 
has been so active among the Orientals. Their savans 
claim that the whole science of anasthetics was fa- 
niliar to them before it had been dreamed of by Eu- 
ropeans; that they earliest learned the use of opiates, 
and the potent spell of Hasheesh,” said Sir Morton. 

‘Do you know that old tradition of the wonderful 
flower, that, far in mid-Africa, under the equator, 
close to the hot heart of the tropics, where the white 
Nile rises in mystery, and the secret of the continent 
lies hid, exhales its fragrance till the whole atmos- 
phere grows drunken; the birds sing in delirious joy; 
the winds grow whist, and leave no more the en- 
chanted valley; the very clouds, pausing in their 
eternal voyage through the endless space, stoop low, 
and, catching the magical odor, dissolve in crystal 
tears, and go no more back to their aerial home?” 

Sir Morton smiled. 

* You must try Hasheesh.” 

“ Well, if you like,” I returned, carelessly. ‘The 
experience will not come amiss.” 

Sir Morton touched a little silver bell at his elbow. 
In a moment I had risen, and was looking in mute 
surprise. 

A girl had come into the little courtyard. No rus- 
tle of drapery had intimated her presence. Sudden- 
ly and noiselessly she had appeared there, as if she 
had risen from the bosom of the fountain. I almost 
looked for the gleam of silver spray in the purple 
blackness of her hair. Then I smiled at my fancies. 
One may fancy anything about so lovely a woman— 
too lovely to have been of mortal birth. 

She was draped from head to foot in black; a slight 
figure, crowned by a superb head; not dark nor fair, 
but something surpassing either, with a richness in 
her colorless, ivory complexion, beside which the 
rosiest blonde would have looked pale and faded. 

“Bring me the little silver box at the right-hand 
corner of my ebony desk,’”’ said Sir Morton. 

She glided out as softly as she had entered. 

“Ah! Rego!” laughed Sir Morton. “Did you 
lose your heart in that brief instant? Really, that is 
a miracle transcending the powers of the drug of 
which we have been talking.” 

“ Who, in the name of Mohammed, is it?” I asked, 
ignoring his badinage. . 

The words had just left my lips, when the young 
girl returned. 

* Zelima,” said Sir Morton, as he took the little sil- 
ver box from her hand, ‘‘ the young Frank has fallen 
in love with you.” 

For a moment, the beautiful, melancholy oval eyes 
sought my face, and then the ivory-white cheek kin- 
dled to rose. 





‘You English barbarian!” I muttered, under my 
breath. 

1 was 80 angry, that I took the box which he hand- 
ed to me, without replying to any of his raillery. 

“There’s not enough there to do you any harm,” 
he said, presently. ‘It would take twice as much to 
influence me; but you are a hot-brained young fel- 
low, and a susceptible one, I dare say. Now you can 
have visions to your heart’s content. Meantime, I 
have some papers to look over, and you'll be good 
enough to excuse me. I'll join you in an hour, and 
then we will have coffee.” 

For a moment his steps clattered across the marble 
floor, and then I was alone in the sweet hush of the 
tropical night. It was a good time to test the power 
of the wonder-working demon. I was not afraid of 
it. I fancied my head was narcotic proof, and I emp- 
tied the silver casket of itscontents. Then, with the 
long stem of the narghileh at my lips, I sat quiet and 
curious. ; 

The night came on apace, if that was night, which 
seemed only a softer, sweeter day. The sun had left 
the sky all barred and mottled with rosy clouds. 
They faded now to a soft gray, and, crowding to- 
gether, swept in heavy masses towards the south; 
the sky, in their wake, was a clear, bright amber, 
and against it rose the tall, slender spires of St. So- 
phia, strong, and beautiful, and bold, and leading the 
pious Mussulman’s thoughts up to Allah and all good. 
The slow pulsations of the waves sounded alung the 
shore. The sea was fading in the gloom, but far out 
over the waters shone red lights here and there from 
belated caiques. 

A great, gorgeous moth brushed his wings across 
my face. Icaughta gleam of green, and gold, and 
tawny crimson, and it occurred to me to add this gay 
night-rover to my souvenirs of the East; but when I 
would have risen, I found that some subtle power 
chained my steps, and turned my limbs to stone. I 
was not then quite proof against the spell. The 
Hasheesh was doing its work. 

I drew out my note-book, resolved to set down my 
sensations as fast as they succeeded each other, for I 
perceived, with pleasure, that whatever influence it 
might have upon my body, my mind was unaffected, 
or, rather, had gained in clearness and vigor, in power 
of observation and analysis. : 

Was that my ego sitting upon the divan, with that 
expression of divine beatitude upon the features? 
There was a tall mirror opposite me, which reflected 
my full figure. The face, the form, the odious red 
beard, which I detested, and which so stubbornly re- 
sisted all ameliorating influences, the Turkish trou- 
sers, which cost me so many bright gold-pieces in the 
bazaar, and were after all hideous incumbrances—I 
recognized all these, and yet I was convinced that I— 

—uwmy spirit was separate and apart, looking down 
from some point in the serene space, unapproachable 
by any mortal trouble. 

A moment ago, and there was a loud, continuous 
singing, as of many bells; but that had ceased; so, 
too, had the dulcet melody, that, rising above all the 
jangling discordance, sang to me of peace, and love, 
and the fullness of control. And with the death of 
that strain, had vanished the last tie that confined 
me to the earth. Strong, bold, and glad I exulted in 
my freedom. 

We have been a long time at odds, old world—you 
and I—but now I’ve the best of it. Round and round 
you go, weary world, with your heavy burden of 
cares, and hopes, and fears, your weight of human 
hearts, and their endless joys and sorrows. No more 
of this forme. Iwas likea slave emancipated. And 
my mind was so clear and strong I liked to go over 
it all, to count up my gains. 

No more struggles for wealth and position, and so 
no more activities. No use now for the faculties 
sharpened by practice,and toughened by many a 
hard strain. No more keen pleasure in work and 
success. Summer and winter might come and go, 
and still I should be idle. 

Summer and winter! I had left them far behind. 
Was that a gain? The grass would grow green on 





the hillsides; the May showers would wake the dark 
woods to beauty; wide pastures, in that dear New 
England home of mine, would grow gay with flowers 
—red columbines upon every knoll, and lobelia, blue 
as heaven, in every damp hollow—and I should not 
see it; autumn should touch the world with splendor, 
but not forme. Not for me the white desert panting 
under the smiting sun, the clumps of palm-trees 
smiling in the desolation, the fierce magnificence of 
the tropical noon, the calm glory of the night, the 
rush of the wind, wild and strong, the tumult of the 
storm, the pulsing of the waves on shore. 

Ah! HowI should miss the dear, familiar sights 
and sounds. A weary old world it was, with many a 
rough way for tired feet to walk in, with manya 
heart-ache—but it was home. And, thinking of all 
this, I fancied that my eyes grew humid, and so, ina 
moment, in some inexplainable way, I slipped down 
from my eyrie in space, and was only once more Rego 
Maurice, the Frank, with the red beard, and the un- 
becoming Turkish dress, sitting upon the divan,where 
Sir Morton Huxley had left me. 

Well, I had had a curious experience, and one not 


without a moral. Ishould tell ittoSir Morton. Ah, - 


was he not coming now? 

A light footfall upon the marble floor! I rose to 
my feet, in some embarrassment and surprise, for it 
was the beautiful Zelima. The soft, oval eyes met 
mine steadily fora moment, and then I stammered 
out that Sir Morton had left me, that he would be 
back soon. 

“It was not Sir Morton that I wished to see,” she 
said, in a soft, melodious voice. 

Then it must be myself. My mind leaped quickly, 
to this conclusion. , 

“Could I do anything for her?” I asked, eagerly. 
“T should be delighted to be of service. Would she 
only command me.” 

Her color wavered, her beautiful eyes faltered, and 
fell to the ground. 

“Are not all Franks deceitful? Are the men of 
blue eyes and light locks to be trusted?” murmured 
Zelima. 

“ Not all Franks are deceitful, beautiful Zelima,”’ I 
said, warmly. ‘Let me prove to you the truth of 
one. Youareintrouble! Let me help you. You 
are sorrowful! How gladly would I comfort you.” 

Her face was so sweet in its touching sadness, her 
dark eyes so lovely, as they overflowed with tears, 
her attitude—her two small bands crossed on her 
trcact, her head a little bent—so noble in its dejec- 
tion, that all which was chivalrous in me sprangup 
to answer the call upon my knightly sympathy, so 
that it was not a mere figure of speech when I as- 
sured her that my life was at her service. Besides, 
my imagination was kindled; I was about to catch a 
glimpse of the romance of oriental life. Zelima 
smiled. A faint rose-color stained her creamy cheeks. 

“You are very good,” she said, gently. ‘ My fa- 
ther told me that you were wicked and cruel, but I 
did hot believe him, you see,” she added, naively. 

“Your father!” I echoed iguortng the rest of the 
senience, 

““My father. Sir Morton Huxley,” she repeated, a 
little proudly. 

“The English ambassador? Is he your father?” I 
said, after a moment of mute surprise. 

Zelima gave a hasty glance around her, and then 
made a gesture of assent. 

“And your mother, poor child?” I questioned. 

She glanced up at a green jalousie above, covered 
with some kind of climbing vine, all rosy with bloom. 

“She is the ambassador’s wife; but he dees not 
love her as he used,” she said, sadly. ‘‘She sits all 
day at that window, and sometimes she hears his 
voice in the garden; but he is not kind te her now, 
and ske has only me for @ comfort, and soon she will 
not have even me.” 

‘Is your father going to send you home to be edu- * 
cated?” I asked, in some wonder. ‘ 

Zelima clasped her little hands in a sudden passion, 

“Ah, would to God he would!” she cried. “O, if I 
was safe in that innocent, happy country! I think of 








of the song. The air was warm and palpitating; 
sweet fragrances of oleanders and roses, and strange, 
tropical flowers, as gorgeous and fiery as their native 
sun, floated on this warm wind, and beguiled and 
charmed us. Soon, while all this warmth and glory 
of light, and color, and sweetness of perfume, and 
beauty of melody were ripe, the sun went out over 
the desert. Then, all over Constantinople, sounded 
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England in my dreams; I pray for it with tears. O, 
the young English girls must be happy!” 

“ But why does he not send you home, then?” I 
asked, at a loss to understand her emotion. 

« Because he does not love me, nor think of me as 
his child. Because he intends to give me to Ismael 
Pacha asa present. The Pacha’s interest, which is 
very powerful, has been exerted for my father, and 
this is the way he requites him.” 

My surprise and horror were inexpressible. A girl 
given away like a beautiful vase, or a rare picture! 
Was it possible that Sir Morton Huxley had become 
s0 demoralized, so far a convert to the barbarous 
ideas of the East, as to be guilty of such an enormi- 
ty? If it were true, it was anew and powerful illus- 
tration of the way in which character and opinion 
are moulded by circumstances. I remembered Ismael 
Pacha—a heavy, stolid Turk, fat, old and hideous.* 

“ Zelima, this is horrible!’ I said, earnestly. 

She started up, her soft eyes lighting. 

“Ah, if you could only help me to reach England!” 
she exclaimed, with enthusiasm. 

“Poor girl! What would you do there? No, Ze- 
lima—at least we will not think of that now. Not till 
I have tried the effect of expostulations upon your 
father.” 

“You do not know him,” said Zelima, sadly, and 
evidently without hope. 

But her face brightened at my encouragement, and 
by-and-by we fell into pleasanter, gayer talk, and I 
found this young half-English girl, with the Circas- 
sian eyes and complexion, as sweet and strange as a 
new flower, whose loveliness one has only dreamed of. 

At last there was a little tinkling bell rung up at 
the green jalousie. 

“My mother wants me,” said Zelima; and then, 
with a pretty, shy adieu, she went away. 

1 lingered yet awhile in the garden, watching the 
splendor of the fireflies that glanced like stars through 
the warm darkness, and breathing the fragrance of 
the oleanders and myrtle. But Sir Morton did not 
return, and, bidding a servant make my respects to 
him, I, too, retired. 

I did not go to the embassy again for a week, s0 
great was the hurry of my affairs, but Zelima’s dark, 
pathetic eyes haunted me all the time, and would not 
let me forget my promise to her. 

At last I sought Sir Morton, and made the little 
speech 1 had been preparing. I fancied I grew quite 
eloquent towards the close, but the ambassador re- 
mained unmoved. He was not even angry, but when 
Ihad done speaking, he looked up with his usual 
cynical, good-natured smile. 

“ You’re a good fellow, Rego, but you’re a bit of a 
Puritan. When one is in Turkey, one must do as 
the Turks do. What better arrangement could I 
make for Zelima, than to give her to the Pacha? The 
old fool is in love with her beauty, and will make her 
his third wite—” 

“His third wife!” I broke in, in horror. 

“And the other two are old and ugly,” continued 
Sir Morton, composedly, “and Zelima will be supreme 
favorite. What could the girl doin England, with 
her oriental manners and character? The children 
of my English wife are there, and they and their 
mother’s relatives would do their best to make Zeli- 
ma’s position uncomfortable. She would be utterly 
desolate.” 

“But she might marry,’ I said, with a strange 
self-consciousness. 

Sir Morton suddenly turned, with a stern face. 

“Tf you would marry her yourself, | cannot change 
anything. I have promised her to the Pacha.” 

The grim determination with which he spoke, gave 
me no room to hope. I was silent. At this moment, 
a figure crossed the lower end of the saloon, where 
we were sitting. I caught a glimpse of a cloud of 
dark hair, and the sad, wistful eyes, looking out of 
the pure, perfect face. 

“Poor Zelima!” 

‘¢Spare your pity,” said Sir Morton, smiling. ‘It is 
her natural fate. And it is not a hard one. She will 
be petted, and caressed, and have plenty of jewels 
and gorgeous dresses; and those are the things wo- 
men like best—are they not?” 

I went away, hot and indignant. That night, [ 
paced up and down, outside the garden wall of the 
ambassador’s residence. How could I tell her I had 
failed? How could I speak the sentence of doom? 


While I was thinking thus, the shrubbery parted, 
and Zelima’s face looked out, as sweet as the odor of 
the flowers that swept by her out into the free night. 
She looked at me wistfully a moment, reading her 
fate in my face; then she slowly grew pale, and a 
heavy sorrow gathered in her eyes. 1 knew she 
guessed the truth. 

“You are right. He would not listen.” 

The answer came in a low, unspeakably sad tone. 

“Now I can only pray that Allah will take me.” 

There was an instant’s silence. Into it came the 
song of the bulbul, round and sweet, singing of love, 
letting her heart run over into the ear of the tender 
night. 

* Zelima!” 

She started at the vehemence of the tone. I al- 
most crushed the tiny white hands in mine. 

“T love you, Zelima! I will shelter you in my 
heart. You shall fly with me, and as my wife, Is- 
mael Pacha dare not touch you.” 

I cannot write Zelima’s answer. The bulbul sang 
it to the night: the stars nodded to each other in the 
far blue, and told over again the sweet secret. 

“Here to-morrow night at twelve,” I whispered, 
when we parted. 

As Zelima glided away, I heard a soft rustle in the 
opposite direction. Was some one listening there? 





I anathematized that wretched system of espionage 
that prevails at the East, the fit ally of a society to 
the last degree base and corrupt. 

All the next day, I was beset by miserable forebod- 
ings, that I could not put aside. At dark, my ar- 
rangements were all completed, and a whole hour 
before midnight, I was at our trysting-place. 

An hour went, and I paced back and forth impa- 
tiently. Another swept on, and yet Zelima did not 
come. I listened eagerly for her light footfall on the 
grass, for the rustle of drapery as she passed. Butin 
vain. The bulbul mocked my sorrow; the oleanders 
shook their odors into the air, but I hated the night 
the more for its sweetness. Why did she not come? 
where had they carried her? 

The next day, I frightened one of the servants of 
the embassy into revealing the truth. Zelima had 
been sent to Egypt, he said. Her marriage with the 
Pacha would take place there. 

I waited for no more, but set off instantly for Al- 
exandria. One travels in these days by steam; yet 
that was all too slow to equal my impatience. But 
we presently overtook another steamer, wearing the 
colors of his highness. My heart leaped up exultingly. 

It was easy to invent an excuse for being trans- 
ferred to this vessel, and my plans were quickly laid. 
I had disguised myself so that I was sure Sir Morton 
himself-would not know me. I soon ascertained, 
however, that he was not on board, but had sent Ze- 
lima, with a numerous train, under the escort of one 
of his creatures. I sauntered carelessly around the 
vessel, to all appearance an Egyptian merchant, re- 
turning from a voyage of traffic. But when night 
fell, before ever the silver crescent rose in the west, I 
dropped into a light caique that had come into our 
wake at dark, and came ina moment under one of 
the windows of the cabin. I raised myself, and looked 
in. There were only two or three attendants there, 
and these were asleep; and here, just within reach 
of my hand, lay my love, my pearl, my peerless Zeli- 
ma. I leaned forward, my face to hers. 

* Zelima!”” 

I whispered it so softly that the petals of the half- 
open lily in her bosom lay stillin their beautiful re- 
pose; but the white-veined lids rose slowly, and the 
soft amber eyes looked appealingly into mine. 

“You are not afraid to trust yourself with me, 
love?” 

** It is the will of Allah,” whispered Zelima, softly. 

I lifted her into the boat, and noiselessly we sped 
away over the waves, darkening under the growing 
night. 

It was rosy sunrise when we touched at a little vil- 
lage, which lay upon the shore, like a jewel thrown 
up by the sea. Here I found a white-haired old 
priest, gentle and tender-hearted, to whom I confided 
our story. And then he bowed, and smiled, as I 
made the request to which Zelima listened with veil- 
ed eyes and flushed cheeks. Then he said, thought- 
fully: 

“No doubt it is His will, that you should be one. I 
cannot refuse you, my children; but, as soon as I 
have repeated the ceremony, you must depart. The 
Pacha has a long arm, and his anger is a terrible 
thing.” 

We did not linger, but long ere noon were on our 
way across that arm of the desert that stretched be- 
tween the little seashore village and the nearest port. 

It was a long and desolate journey. Day after day 
miles of burning sand stretched before us; the red 
sunrise glowed over the waste; the torrid noon 
acorched us; the windless nightfall shut us in with 
walls of darkness; yet the hours teemed with beauty, 
and our lives were rich in fragrance. 

All day Zelima sang songs, or talked to meing 
voice more melodious than the nightingale’s, and 
when, in the evenings, we sat by the door of our little 
tent, I told her tales of my old life, that now seemed 
so unreal and far away, and we anticipated the time 
when I should set down my beautiful tropical blos- 
som in my stately English home. And thus, in our 
brief dream of love, the arid desert blossomed like 
@ rose. 

The rude awakening came too soon. I sat one 
evening within the tent; Zelima was sleeping, and I 
was hard at work, getting up my arrears of corre- 
spondence; the night was so absolutely silent, that 
the tramping of many feet around the tent startled 
me with surprise. In an instant our servant entered. 

“Persons to see his excellency!”’ he said, with a 
salute. 

*“‘ Who are they?” 

‘‘Travellers, your excellency. They have a dis- 
abled camel in their train, and the chief of the party 
wants to effect an exchange with your excellency,” 
said Alraschid, quietly. 

My suspicions were lulled by this pretext, and I 
stepped unhesitatingly to the door. A group of men 
stood around in oriental costume, smoking with 
Eastern gravity and silence. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen! Can I do anything for 
you?” 

In an instant 1 felt my arms seized from behind, 
and a sonorous voice said, close at my ear: 

“Tn the name of Ismael Pacha!” 

All my blood leaped to my heart, at the utterance 
of that hated name. With a mighty effort, I wrench- 
ed myself from his grasp, and snatched my dagger 
from my belt. The minions of the Pacha fell back 
betore the gleaming steel, but not before a jet of 
crimson blood from the breast of my assailant be- 
trayed that he was wounded. At sight of this,a 
great howl went up from the whole party, and, for- 
getting me for the instant, they gathered around the 
fallen man. Now was my chance of escape. 

“ Zelima!” 





She stood at my side, white as death, but compos- 
ed. I looked around for Alraschid. The base traitor 
had deserted me, and was stooping over my prostrate 
foe. But Allah aided me. At the first call, my beau- 
tiful fleet Arabian came bounding to me, and, with 
the swiftness of despair, I sprang upon his back, and 
caught Zelima up before me. 

“The Frank! The Frank!” went up in a shout. 

Simultaneously, my noble Arabian sprang away, 
taking a long, easy lope, that would readily have dis- 
tanced any ordinary animal. Buta glance over my 
shoulders convinced me that my pursuers were as 
well mounted as myself. They had taken to horse at 
the first alarm, and rode forward now, keeping close 
ranks, and pressing steadily upon me. In a moment, 
I fancied they were gaining. Zelima saw it, too, and 
her face grew yet paler with apprehension. 

“Courage, dear heart!” I whispered. ‘ We will 
give them a brave chase, and who shall doubt that 
they will come off second-best? Allah is good!” 

Zelima’s dark eyes grew humid and tender; but she 
did not reply—her dry, white lips could make no 
sound. I could only fill the minutes with hopeful 
words, that too often belied my sinking heart. 

On we went, and yet faster, the sttady rush of the 
wind sweeping past us, the desert growing gray and 
dim all around us, and stretching far out to the lucent 
golden wall that girded about the waste of sand. 
Afar, over the gray dimness, I caught a glimpse of 
the roofs of the next village, shining white under the 
glowing moon. Once there, we were safe, fur I knew 
the chief to be an enemy of Ismael Pacha, 

I looked over my shoulder, and a cry of joy parted 
my lips. we had gained a long distance in advance 
of our pursuers. Zclima clasped her hands, and 
broke into fervent praises. 

“O my love, it is the goodness of Allah!” she cried. 

How short-lived was her innocent exultation! A 
sharp, fierce hiss cut the air. I felt a strange, sudden 
sense of swift, intolerable pain, and then the desert 
and Zelima faded away before my eyes. 

“Dog of a Frank! Your head shall pay for your 
temerity!” 

These were the first words that distinctly impressed 
themselves upon me. I seemed to have been lying 
for ages in a semi-torpid state, only partly conscious 
even of suffering. A jargon of curses had tortured 
me; grim, angry Turkish faces leered at me; a dull 
sense of pain had been present I knew not how long. 
Now, however, it all became plain. The walls of a 
dungeon shut me in, and my keeper was cursing me 
in tolerable English. 

Then all the past came back. I writhed under the 
horrible weight of despair. The loss of blood from 
my wound had weakened me. I was no longer a 
man; heart and hope had failed, and I wept like a 
child in my grief. Then suddenly growing calm, I 
tried to tempt the stony heart of my keeper by bribes. 
He mocked and jeered at me. All the gold of the 
Franks could not buy him, he said. As for me, I was 
to answer to the charge of murdering a favorite ser- 
vant of his highness, as well as of ranning away with 
his betrothed wife. 

*O Zelima, Zelima!” I groaned. 
do with her?” 

“Cut off her head!” said my Cerberus, with grim 
ferocity. 

A cold horror froze me. Time passed—I knew not 
whether hours or minutes. All at once I heard a 
great outcry above me. I started up in wild affright. 
That was Zelima’s voice, calling upon mein piteous 
agony. Then an awful silence fell. Something 
trickled down the iron grating of my door. I put 
my hand upon it, and recoiled. The broad red stream 
grew and grew. 

Then—was Imad? Wasitonlyadream? A tor- 
turing vision? Or— O Heaven! Was that my dar- 
ling’s face, the eyes set in ghastly agony— 

I shouted aloud, in my terrible, blinding horror. 


“ What will they 





“Well, well! Hasheesh does work wonders. Why, 
man, you look as if you had seen forty thousand de- 
mons! By the sword of Mohammed, that was a 
shout!” 

“Sir Morton!” I gasped out. 

“What! Aren’t you awake yet? You took too 
much. But some coffee will set you right. Here, 
Zelima!” 

I stared about me. The maiden’s oval eyes looked 
curiously at me. 

“ Drink some coffee, I tell you!” 

I drank mechanically. Soon the mists began to 
clear away. 

“ How long were you absent?” I asked, as I finish- 
ed my second cup. 

‘All of two hours, I think. That dunderhead Turk 
bored me frighttully.” 

Two hours! And I had suffered untold bliss and 
misery. O Hasheesh! 

T have only to add, that I never met Zelima at the 
embassy again. Sir Morton declared, laughingly, 
that he dared not expose so susceptible a young fel- 
low to fascinations so irresistible. The seraglio of the 
sultan was the only safe place for her. 

But often, when I have encountered the veiled 
ladies of the harem, I have watched for Zelima’s 
dark, soft eyes, and listened for the melody of her 
voice. 





EPITAPH ON MR. MILES. 
This tombstone is a milestone—hah! how so ? 
Because beneath lies Miles—who’s miles below; 
A little man he was, a dwarf in size, 
But now stretched out, at least Miles long he lies. 
His grave, though small, contains a space so wide, 
It has Miles in breadth, and Miles in length beside. 


ON SURVEY IN YORKSHIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN about three minutes, as I knew by indubitable 
symptoms, the six bare rafters of the roof of my lit- 
tle sitting-room would begin to jump about till they 
appeared to multiply into a score; the old chair, with 
the hateful chintz covering on it, standing near the 
sofa on which I was lying, would become, at the least, 
a full half-dozen, and would join as many tables, 
though there was only one at that moment on the 
hearth, in a fierce skirmish ; and then the casemented 
window would suddenly shoot out upwards, or dart 
downwards, into a long white streak, which would 
be the final signal for everything within sight to 
break into a wild topsy-turvy dance, to the sicken- 
ing music of my dislocating bones. The secret of so 
wonderful a transformation was very simple, but 
quite sufficient—I had the ague; and the hour for 
every bone in my frame to start, twist, pull, and 
shiver, had arrived. 

Yo’ shaan’t tak’ un milk; let un drink t’ watter, 
an’ doy,” was whined in shrill tones below my win- 
dow. 

“ Help, Chris! He is tearing my dress,” was called 
in a female voice, which I at once recognized. ‘‘ Give 
him t’ whip well.” 

Another male voice shouted something in angry 
tones, and then a quick succession of pistol-shot- 
like reports told that the cart-whip was being vigor- 
ously used, in accordance with the last injunction. 

PYound strength to get up from the sofa and reel 
across to the window. In the yard below, that idiot 
Jake was just disentangling himself from Miss Bow- 
erhanks, and was turning wildly on Christopher 
Sowerby, her cousin, a young farmer, who was ad- 
ministering stroke after stroke of the whip on the 
half-wit’s back witha will. Thecry of the handsome 
Yorkshire girl was explained at the first glance. She 
held a dish containing milk in her hands, and a white 
stream from it was running down the front of her 
black silk dress, which also, as she turned about, 
disclosed a large rent from the waist downwards. 

* Oi ’ll ha’ revenge on yo’ a’,” roared Jake, actually 
crying with rage, as he drew back from Christopher, 
rubbing his body where the strokes had fallen; and 
then uttering a kind of yell, he rushed across the 
yard, disappearing round the stable-cnd, leaving his 
assailant laughing at him. 

But my time had come! The window was length- 
ening, and the floor of the room tilted up under my 
feet. I staggered back across the hearth, and flung 
myself haphazard among the dozen couches I seemed 
to see swaying yp and down there. My attention, 
for the present, was fully occupied with my own 
affairs; and Jake, Miss Bowerhanks, and everybody 
else, were forgotten. By-and-by, however, the par- 
oxysm subsided; the last conclusive shake, which 
I always expected would end in leaving me a dis- 
jointed skeleton on the sofa, being once more post- 
poned. I was still lying with my eyes shut, from 
sheer exhaustion, but my ears were open, and I be- 
came aware of a whispered conversation outside the 
door. 

“Turn to me, wench,” said the gruff tones of Sally 
Tebbutt, Farmer Sowerby’s housekeeper, and who 
also attended on me as nurse. “Oi wish Jake ud 
shoot himsel, instid o’ t’? weild ducks, ur tumble into 
t? dyke sum dark noight. T’ foo’! ee ha’ spoilt t’ 
dress, wench; it be gone roight daan.” There fol- 
lo ved a rustling noise, as of the examination of silk 
stuff. 

“Fayther shall know about it, an’ I’ll bring a 
dairy 0’ milk, if I like,” said a much softer voice, 
making the partial dialect quite acceptable. ‘“ He 
hasn’t a calf o’ hisown; much need he has to talk 
about milk! Gie meanother pir Sally, or I munnot 
stop, forI canna but look a fright. I’ve heard t’ 
ladies always wear si! an’ satins in Lunnon.” 

“Tha beest a beauty wi’out ony silk, wi’ thoy 
broight eyes an’ red apple cheeks,” was the enthu- 
siastic reply. 

“Hush! Sally, or he’ll hear us, 
now, do you think?” 

“Ee be comin’ raand a bit no’, oi shud sey; sco 
howd thoy tongue a minnit,” answered the nurse; 
and as the door opened, footsteps entered, accom- 
panied by a rustling of silk, which 1 knew did not 
belong to Sally. 

I thought I might now open my eyes, and on doing 
so, I saw Miss Bowerhauks, with a milk-basin in her 
hand, standing between me and the window, in a 
ray of sunlight, which now condescended to remain 
upright. The nurse was turning about to dosome- 
thing to the fire. 

* Good afternoon,” said ihe beautiful girl, hesitat- 
ing between coming forward and going backwards, 
a bright flush mantling on her face. “I have 
brought you a little milk, and I will send you some 
more. It got part spilled,” she said; and, in an em- 
barrassed way, she began to wipe the basin-bottom on 
the silk dress she wore, again unwittingly revealing 
as she did so the large rent on the near side. 

“Thank you,” I managed to articulate, pulling 
myself upon the sofa. ‘The milk does me much 
good.” 

“IT am very glad, and you are very welcome to 
it,” was eagerly replied. 1t was to be noticed that 
the speaker’s native dialect, in talking with me, al- 
most entirely vanished. 

“ Our watter be orful, oi dessay, to them as beant 
used to ’t, loike un be,’’ put in the nurse, looking 
round from the hearth, with the poker in her hand. 

‘Who be a-givin’ un watter?” demanded a fresh 


Beant he easier 





voice ina roar, and heavy footsteps could be heard 
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and Mr. Bowerhanks, a burly Yorkshire yeoma: 


female visitor’s father, came unsteadily for, 


| j 
2 clambering up the staircase. ‘“ Nowt o’ t soar 
shaant ha’ watter. T’ doctor said ee munnot;” 
the speaker entered the room with a reel. “! 
be a soop o’ t’ best rum as oi cud get. None 
poor stuff; it be Jammaky; an’ brandy beant 
howd t’ candle to ’t furague. Yo’ may put ) 
soop o’ watter i’ this, ef yo’ loiden; but let it be 
an’ watter ner watter an’ rum. Look ‘ee heer, ; 
triumphantly holding up a black bottle 
* Father! you have stopped too long at Hull 
ket. Give me that bottle, please; you will dro; 
hurriedly said Miss Bowerhanks, her manner sh 
ing both indignation and shame. 

“Eh! be it tha, Martha? Oi shaan’t fa’ it!” 
he guarded the bottle away from her hand, blin! 
his eyes, as he now for the first time recogn 
his daughter. “ Bur oi ’m roight glad t’ see 
wench; comfort un oop, fur e@ waants it, daan 
his back ’i this wey. Beest ony bettur?” he ad’ 
bending over me, 

“Thaven’t had the fits so long nor so badly 
day, 80 I think I have the turn,” I answered. 

** Hoo, tha’ll svon be raand agen, dang ’ee else,” 
broad-shouldered farmer sympathizingly rep! 


“1 ague be pratty strong, bur soo tha beest 
thowt Lunnoners wor bit 0’ scraps o’ men, bur t! 

& mak’ as good a mon as mysen!”’ 

“Uu be on’y just aat o’ his shaakin’s, an’ un1 

° be kep’ quait,” put in Nurse Sally, coming forw 
from the hearth, where Miss Bowerhanks had} 
whispering in her ear. ‘ Goo o’er to t’ farm, an 
t’ missus know yo’ be com’.” 

“ Kep’ quait, dost ’ee sey? Then dinnot ’ee n 
sich a noise, Sally; us two shaan get on a’ roigh 

‘| warrant ’ee; shaan’t us?” and he turned to me, 

“Certainly,” I answered. I am much oblige 
you for calling, and also for your kind present ;” k 
ing at the bottle he still retained his hold of. 

* Dost ’ee hear un? Oi towd ’ee!” answered 
Yorkshireman, turning on the nurse with an ai... 
victory. ‘ 

“You cam come over to-morrow, father, but. , 
home now with me to mother,” pleaded his blus! 
daughter. ‘She is always anxious to see you 
market-days,” she added, hesitatingly. 

“Doant hur talk foine?” demanded the far: 
in pleased tones, turning to me, and patting 
daughter on the shoulder. “ Howd oop thoy ta: 
lass; tha "lt mak’ as good a leddy as t’ Lunnon on: 

an’ th’ dey tha beest wedded, oi ’ll gie tha four tl 

sand pounds daan. Dang me, ef oi doant!” 
with his disengaged hand, he began to ruammag 
his pockets, as if feeling for the money. 

“O, you mustn’t talk in this way,” urged 1). 
Bowerhanks, and she quite struggled with . 
broad-shouldered father. “Ihave something to .. | 
you of Jake,” she continued, lowering her voice, . 
trying to lead the farmer towards the door. 

“Summut t’ sey to me? Qi ’ll goo when oi 

towd un abaat our gettin’ t’ last crops, an’ t’ wa, 
gooin’ o’er t’ dyke, fur t? want o’ a bit o’ a road 
oi towd ’ee afore,” he added, wheeling round a; 
towards me. “ Bur thot wor rare fun; it ’ll » 
"ee laugh, an’ thot ‘ll drew a neil aat 0’ thoy cot’ 
Tha ’t look after thot road for us, oi ’m sartain,’ 
went on, growing quite serious; “it be soo bad 
Martha; noo bridge o’er t’ broad dyke, but a pla 

i? windy deys. Oi’m sure tha ’t see to it, eh?” 

“O yes,” I heedlessly answered, for it was not . 
first time he had talked abuut this road. My « ! 
science, however, pricked me a moment after, 

I felt that I was getting into trouble, for I had —. , 

instructions from London to make a new road to ...: 

Bowcrhanks’s farm. 

“Theer, yo’ heer un,” the farmer quickly «: 
with a queer twinkle of the eyes. ‘‘Un says e 
doo t’ road” fur Martha;” and the speaker laug 
loudly as he looked around for the witnesses to 
promise. 

“Tam very much obliged,” Miss Bowerhanks 
plied, sinking into a very pretty courtesy. If 
father had at that moment asked me to rebuild 
farm, I should have assented, but he was occupic: 
another way. Sally Tebbutt had raised herself 
tiptoe to his ear, and was whispering someth 
om Jake. 

“‘ Jake be a dommed villain, fur un be a’ways 
tasummut. Oi ’m sure Chris be right; bur waat \ 
it?” inquired Mr. Bowerhanks. ‘ Woy did J 
tear thoy dress, Martha?” and he knitted his bro 
we suddenly smoothed them again, as he add 

“ Bur oi con buy ’ee satin, ef tha waants it, wenc 
glancing again towards me. 

“Tl tell you about it as we go home; but 5 
must leave the rum,” said his daughter, laying ) 

hand on the bottle in his arms. “Sume of it can 
put into the milk I brought.” 

“Bless me! Oi ’d quait forgotten t’ rum agen, 
talkin’, Rum an’ milk! Thot’ll be it, mester; it 


heat t’ watter, thot will. Heer—” and he held 
the bottle of spirits towarus me—“ dinnot tha 8p 
it; theer be moar wheer it comes from. Oi’m d 


' 


glad tha’st promised t’ mak’ t’ road, thot oi 
Good-by, lad.” 


And he shook his big red fist in 
ines tion. 


“ Good-day, sjr,” more correctly said his daught 
her tones softening themselves to the finest acce 
as though to check and balance her father’s broa 
style. 

“Good-by, and thank you. I will try to get ov 
to your farm to-morrow; it will be one of my g 
days, you know,” I answered, a8 the couple mo. 
away. 


“Ef’ee canst com,’ we shaan a’ be moightily g 
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SURVEY IN YORKSHIRE. 


—_—- 


CHAPTER I. 


about three minutes, as I knew by indubitable 
»toms, the six bare rafters of the roof of my lit- 
tting-room would begin to jump about till they 
ired to multiply into a score; the old chair, with 
hateful chintz covering on it, standing near the 
yn which I was lying, would become, at the least, 
| half-dozen, and would join as many tables, 
ogh there was only one at that moment on the 
th, in a fierce skirmish ; and then the casemented 
ow would suddenly shoot out upwards, or dart 
iwards, into a longwhite streak, which would 
he final signal for everything within sight to 
‘ic into a wild topsy-turvy dance, to the sicken- <a 
nusie of my dislocating bones. The secret of so 
lerful a transformation was very simple, but 
) sufficient—I had the ague; and the hour for 
y bone in my frame to start, twist, pull, and 
sr, had arrived. 
Yo’ shaan’t tak’ un milk; let un drink t’ watter, 
doy,” was whined in shrill tones below my win- 


elp, Chris! He is tearing my dress,”’ was called 
female voice, which I at once recognized. ‘Give 
t? whip well.” 

other male voice shouted something in angry 
*s, and then a quick succession of pistol-shot- 
. reports told that the cart-whip was being vigor- 

» vy used, in accordance with the last injunction. 
ound strength to get up from the sofa and reel 
ss to the window. In the yard below, that idiot 
9 was just disentangling himself from Miss Bow- 

\ 





nks, and was turning wildly on Christopher 
eect .werby, her cousin, a young tarmer, who was aid- 
istering stroke after stroke of the whip on the 
\-wit’s back witha will. The cry of the handsome 
|. \ ol kshire girl was explained at the first glance. She 
- ta dish containing milk in her hands, and a white 
‘am from it was running down the front of her 
k silk dress, which also, as she turned about, 
losed a large rent from the waist downwaris. 
- Qi ’ll ha’ revenge on yo’ a’,” roared Jake, actually 
ng with rage, as he drew back from Christopher, 
‘bing his body where the strokes had fallen; and 
1 uttering a kind of yell, he rushed across the 
d, disappearing round the stable-end, leaving his 
ilant laughing at him. 
‘ut my time had come! The window was length- 
ang, and the floor of the room tilted up under my 
I staggered back across the hearth, and flung 
elf haphazard among the dozen couches I seemed 
‘oe swaying yp and down there. My attention, 
the present, was fully occupied with my own 
‘irs; and Jake, Miss Bowerhanks, and everybody 
«, were forgotten. By-and-by, however, the par- 
sm subsided; the last conclusive shake, which 
ways expected would end in leaving me a dis- 
ted skeleton on the sofa, being once more post- 
ied. I was still lying with my eyes shut, from 
-er exhaustion, but my ears were open, and I be- 


' \e aware of a whispered conversation outside the 
Tt. 
Turn to me, wench,” said the gruff tones of Sally 
‘butt, Farmer Sowerby’s housekeeper, and who 
attended on me as nurse. ‘Oi wish Jake ud 
rus ot himsel, instid o’ t? weild ducks, ur tumble into 
' ; tyke sum dark noight. T’ foo’! ee ha’ spoilt t’ 
' + ss, wench; it be gone roight daan.” There fol- 
' ' ved a rustling noise, as of the examination of silk 
net scuff 
' ‘Fayther shall know about it, an’ I’ll bring a 
ry 0’ milk, if I like,” said a much softer voice, 








king the partial dialect quite acceptable. “He 
n’t acalf o’ hisown; much need he has to talk 
out milk! Gie meanother pir§ Sally, or I munnot 
p, for I canna but look a fright. I’ve heard t’ 
‘ies always wear silks an’ satins in Lunnon.” 
“Tha beest a beauty wi’out ony silk, wi’ thoy 
oight eyes an’ red apple cheeks,” was the enthu- 
istic reply. 
‘Hush! Sally, or he’ll hear us. Beant he easier 
w, do you think?” 
‘Ee be comin’ raand a bit no’, oi shud sey; 800 
iwd thoy tongue a minnit,” answered the nurse; 
las the door opened, footsteps entered, accom- 
nied by a rustling of silk, which 1 knew did not 
long to Sally. 
I thought I might now open my eyes, and on doing 
... [saw Miss Bowerhanks, with a milk-basin in her 
ind, standing between me and the window, in a 
y of sunlight, which now condescended to remain 
right. The nurse was turning about to do some- 
ing to the fire. 
“Good afternoon,” said the beautiful girl, hesitat- 
# between coming forward and going backwards, 
bright flush mantling on her face. “I have 
‘ought you a little milk, and I will send you some 
‘ore. It got part spilled,” she said; and, in an em- 
irrassed way, she began to wipe the basin-bottom on 
1e silk dress she wore, again unwittingly revealing 
she did so the large rent on the near side. 
“Thank you,” I managed to articulate, pulling 
yself upon the sofa, ‘The milk does me much 
»” 
or am very glad, and you are very welcome to 
” was eagerly replied. 1t was to be noticed that 
1e speaker’s native dialect, in talking with me, al- 
ost entirely vanished. 
“ Our watter be orful, oi dessay, to them as beant 
sed to ’t, loike un be,” put in the nurse, looking 
vund from the hearth, with the poker in her hand. 
“ Who be a-givin’ un watter?” demanded a fresh 
ice ina roar, and heavy footsteps could be heard 
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clambering up the staircase. ‘“ Nowto’ t’ soart; ee 
shaant ha’ watter. T’ doctor said ee munnot;” and 
the speaker entered the room with a reel. ‘ Heer 
be a soop o’ t’ best rum as oi cud get. None o’t’ 
poor stuff; it be Jammaky; an’ brandy beant fit to 
howd t’ candle to ’t furague. Yo’ may put un a 
soop o’ watter i’ this, ef yo” loiden; but let it be rum 
an’ watter ner watter an’ rum. Look ’ee heer, sur,” 
and Mr. Bowerhanks, a burly Yorkshire yeoman, my 
female visitor’s father, came unsteadily forward, 
triumphantly holding up a black bottle. 

“Father! you have stopped too long at Hull mar- 
ket. Give me that bottle, please; you will drop it,” 
hurriedly said Miss Bowerhanks, her manner show- 
ing both indignation and shame. 

“Eh! be it tha, Martha? Oi shaan’t fa’ it!’ and 
he guarded the bottle away from her hand, blinking 
his eyes, as he now for the first time recognized 
his daughter. “ Bur oi ’m roight glad t’ see ’ee, 
wench; comfort un oop, fur ee waants it, daan on 
his back ’i this wey. Beest ony bettur?” he added, 
bending over me. 

“Thaven’t had the fits so long nor so badly to- 
day, so I think I have the turn,” I answered. 

‘* Hoo, tha’ll soon be raand agen, dang ’ee else,” the 
broad-shouldered farmer sympathizingly replied. 
“1’ ague be pratty strong, bur soo tha beest. Oi 
thowt Lunnoners wor bit 0’ scraps o’ men, bur tha t’ 
mak’ as good a mon as mysen!” 

“Uu be on’y just aat o’ his shaakin’s, an’ un mun 
be kep’ quait,” put in Nurse Sally, coming forward 
from the hearth, where Miss Bowerhanks had been 
whispering in her ear. ‘Goo o’er to t’ farm, and let 
t? missus know yo’ be com’.”” 

“ Kep’ quait, dost ’ee sey? Then dinnot ’ee mak’ 
sich a noise, Sally; us two shaan get on a’ roight, oi 
warrant ’ee; shaan’t us?” and he turned to me. 

“Certainly,” I answered. “I am much obliged to 
you for calling, and also for your kind present ;” look- 
ing at the bottle he still retained his hold of. 

** Dost ’ee hear un? Oi towd ’ee!’” answered the 
Yorkshireman, turning on the nurse with an air of 
victory. 

“You can come over to-morrow, father, but go 
home now with me to mother,” pleaded his blushing 
daughter. ‘She is always anxious to see you on 
market-days,” she added, hesitatingly. 

*Doant hhur talk foine?” demanded the farmer, 
in pleased tones, turning to me, and patting his 
daughter on the shoulder. ‘‘ Howd oop thoy faace, 
lass; tha ’lt mak’ as good a leddy as t’ Lunnon ones; 
an’ th’ dey tha beest wedded, oi ’11 gie tha four thou- 
sand pounds daan. Dang me, ef oi doant!” And 
with his disengaged hand, he began to rummage in 
his pockets, as if feeling for the money. 

*O, you mustn’t talk in this way,” urged Miss 
Bowerhanks, and she quite struggled with her 
broad-shouldered father. ‘I have something to tell 
you of Jake,” she continued, lowering her voice, and 
trying to lead the farmer towards the door. 

“Summut t’ sey to me? Oi ’ll goo when oi ’ve 
towd un abaat our gettin’ t’ last crops, an’ t? wagon 
gooin’ o’er t? dyke, fur t’? want o’ a bit o’ a road—as 
oi towd ’ee afore,” he added, wheeling round again 
towards me. “ Bur thot wor rare fun; it ’ll mak’ 
"ee laugh, an’ thot ’ll drew a neil aat o’ thoy coffin. 
Tha ’t look after thot road for us, oi ’m sartain,” he 
went on, growing quite serious; “it be soo bad fur 
Martha; noo bridge o’er t’ broad dyke, but a plank, 
i? windy deys. Oi’m sure tha ’t see to it, eh?” 

“O yes,” I heedlessly answered, for it was not the 
first time he had talked abuut this road. My con- 
science, however, pricked me a moment after, and 
1 felt that I was getting into trouble, for I had no 
instructions from London to make & new road to Mr. 
Bowerhanks’s farm. 

“Theer, yo’ heer un,” the farmer quickly said, 
with a queer twinkle of the eyes. ‘‘Un says ee’ll 
doo t’ road’ fur Martha;” and the speaker laughed 
loudly as he looked around for the witnesses to my 
promise. 5 

“Tam very much obliged,” Miss Bowerhanks re- 
plied, sinking into a very pretty courtesy. If her 
father had at that moment asked me to rebuild his 
farm, I should have assented, but he was occupied in 
another way. Sally Tebbutt had raised herself on 
tiptoe to his ear, and was whispering something 
about Jake. 

“ Jake be a dommed villain, fur un be a’ways oop 
tasummut. Oi’m sure Chris be right; bur waat wor 
it?” inquired Mr. Bowerhanks. ‘ Woy did Jake 
tear thoy dress, Martha?” and he knitted his brows, 
but suddenly smoothed them again, as he added, 
“Bur oi con buy ’ee satin, ef tha waants it, wench ;” 
glancing again towards me. 

“Vl tell you about itas we go home; but you 
must leave the rum,” said his daughter, laying her 
hand on the bottle in his arms. ‘Sume of it can be 
put into the milk I brought.” 

“‘ Bless me! Oi’d quait forgotten t’ rum agen, wi’ 
talkin’. Rum an’ milk! Thot’ll be it, mester; it ll 
heat t? watter, thot will. Heer—” and he held out 
the bottle of spirits towarus me—* dinnot tha spare 
it; theer be moar wheer it comes from. Oi’m daan 
glad tha’st promised t? mak’ t’ road, thot oi am. 
Good-by, lad.” And he shook his big red fist in my 
direction. 

“ Good-day, sir,” more correctly said his daughter, 
her tones softening themselves to the finest accent, 
as though to check and balance her father’s broader 
Style. 

“ Good-by, and thank you. I willtry to get over 
to your farm to-morrow; it will be one of my good 
days, you know,” I answered, as the couple moved 
away, 


“Ef’ee canst com,’ we shaan a’ be moightily glad 


t’ see ’ee, fur t? owd woman loikes ’ee—an’ then tha 
canst louk at t’ road,” he quietly added, turning 
about in the doorway. ‘“ Dinnot ’ee touch t’ watter, 
an’ t’ milk ‘ll be asSight bettur fur a good soakin 
wi’ rum,” he solemnly concluded. And then Mr. 
and Miss Bowerhanks vanished, the former’s heavy 
steps making a noise in descending the stairs, sug- 
gestive of the falling in of that gable of the old house. 

“ Martha be ready to boite hur own head off, though 
it be a pratty un, fur his comin’ heer i’ thot state,” 
said Sally a minute later. “But yo’? munnot think 
owt onit. It be on’y o’ market-days un gets a glass 
too much. Mestur Bowerhanks be th’ best man- 
aging mon i’ a’ this soide.” 

“It is very kind of him to bring me the rum, and 
80, also, it is of Miss Bowerhanks to be at the trouble 
tocarry me the milk. Didn’t Jake wish her to do 
80?” 1 asked. 

‘““Waat! Didn yo’ heer t? row? Oi thowt yo’ ud 
bin off wi’ t’ shaakin’s then!” And she advanced 
with surprise to look into my face. 

“T heard the cracking of the whip when Chris- 
topher was flogging him, and I got across to the win- 
dow. Why didn’t Jake wish Miss Bowerhanks to 
bring the milk?” 

* Becos un be a jealous foo’.” 

* Jealous!” 

“As ef Jake ha’ ony roight to speak to hur, who’d 
mak’ as grand a leddy as ony in t’ land. Bur un be 
a rascal, an’ oi advise yo’ t’ keep aat o’ his road till 
yo’ be strong agen.” 

“He cannot have a spite against me?” I said, 
questioning Sally’s face. 

“Ay, bur t’ foo’ may,” she mysteriously said; ‘an’ 
ef yo’ goo to t’ other farm to-morrer, tak’ t? gun wi’ 
’ee, as ef ’ee wor shootin’ ducks,” she impressively 
added. ‘Jake bea coward, an’’ll none com’ near 
till’ee then. Oi’m gooin’ daan stairs na’,” she wound 
up; and without more ado, Sally acted on that in- 
timation, leaving me in the little apartment, busy 
with very curious reflections. 

By way of making the narrative more intelligible, 
{ may mention that my calling is that of a surveyor, 
and some two months previously, I had been sent 
down from town to superintend some works on one 
of the crown estates on the Yorkshire coast. It was 
intended to form a coast-guard station there, for it 
was said smuggling was going on at that point very 
briskly. A set of buildings had consequently to be 
erected, but as yet we had made little way with them, 
for we had been most inexplicably delayed with a 
large reservoir I was ordered to construct for the col- 
lection of rain-water. I shall have more to add on 
this point by-and-by, but I may mention here that 
such a receptacle was certainly needed; for before 1 
had been on the spot a fortnight, I was attacked by 
the ague, caused mainly, as the doctor admitted, by 
the filthy dyke-water we were all compelled to drink, 
owing to the near vicinity of the sea making it im- 
possible to bore for springs. I was completely pros- 
trated by this frightful disease; but, atter eight or 
nine days, I rallied, as I was infurmed, very bravely, 
and was able to go about my work in a so-so fashion. 
But rather more than a week ago, I had had the mis- 
fortune, in returning from Bowerhanks’s farm, where 
I had been to a kind of evening-party, to get over- 
taken by one of the sudden fogs which settle down 
upon that district; and although 1 was not more 
than a quarter of a mile away trom home, I wander- 
ed about in the mist for above an hour ere I reached 
my lodgings. The prediction with which the doctor 
had favored me beforehand, in view.of sucha con- 
tingency, was literally fulfilled—I was seized the 
next morning with a relapse of the ague, in a still 
more intense form; and on every other day since 
then, I had had to retreat to my room, there to suffer 
indescribable torments. 

1 had procured lodgings at the residence nearest 
the site of the works, which happened to be a tum- 
ble-down old farmhouse, occupied by a Farmer 
Sowerby, a widower, whose domestic affairs were 
managed by Mrs. Tebbutt, already mentioned as my 
nurse. Sowerby’s wife had been a Miss Bower- 
hanks; and, in consequence of this family connection, 
a close intimacy existed between him and Farmer 
Bowerhanks, who lived at the next homestead, a 
dozen fields or so away. Owing tothe frequent visits 
of the families both ways, [ had got to be very well 
acquainted, not only with Mr. Bowerhanks, but also 
with his comfortable, matronly wife, and his hand- 
some daughter. The last named was a tine specimen 
of Yorkshire beauty, and I had yielded a little, I fear, 
to its influence, and been about as attentive.as I 
could be, without having the remotest intention of 
carrying her back with me to London to astonish my 
old maiden aunt. The conversation I had, how- 
ever, Overheard that afternoon between Nurse 
Sally and Miss Bowerhanks, together with Farmer 
Bowerhauks’s own conduct later, had startled me 
by the hints which seemed to be given of intentions 
of a serious kind existing in other quarters. 

Jake, who had so oddly mixed himself up in the 
affair, was a dark-visaged, clumsy-heeled lout, of 
about twenty-five years old, chiefly noticeable for a 
profusion of yellow hair, and a stoop in the shoulders. 
He appeared to divide his time between the two 
farms, though he rendered little help at either; 
lounging about with a kind of authority, on the 
strength of his being the orphan son of a cousin of 
Farmer Bowerhanks, and consequently standing in 
nearly the same relation to Farmer Sowerby, through 
his deceased wife. He was commonly spoken of as 
being only half-witted, and his manners and appear- 
ance certainly favored that allegation. I had scarce- 
ly been brought into contact with him at all, but I 





had often seen him dogging Miss Bowerhanks’s heels; 
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and it appeared that that afternoon he had taken a | 
whimsical—as Sally Tebbutt said—a jealous objection 
to her bringing me the dish of new milk, which she 
was kindly in the habit of carrying over from their 
farm every day since I had been unwell. That Jake 
was ill-conditioned enough to set down to my score 
the horse-whipping his interference had brotght 
upon him from Christopher, I could believe; but, 
weak as I was, I felt little fear of him, despite Mrs. 
Tebbutt’s vague warnings, and her curious advice 
about the gun. 

I did not then know the kind of fellow I had to 
deal with. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE first occurrence in the way of Jake’s revenge 
befell three days afterwards, when I had the strange 
privilege of nearly being killed by proxy. It was 
sufficiently startling, and awakened in me both re- 
gret and indignation, but the circumstances were 
so queer that it was difficult to avoid laughing at my 
suffering substitute. I had taken down with me from 
London, as my principal assistant, a dapper little 
builder’s foreman, named Footitt. He answered ex- 
cellently, his only drawback being, that his promo- 
tion to the post of clerk of ,the works for this rather 
important job had made him somewhat vain. The du- 
ties he had to perform were not manual, and he was 
very spruce in his dress ; strangers, I tancy, would have 
taken him for the master, and myself for the man. 
See him wherever one might, even among the lime- 
heaps, he always looked as if he had just stepped out 
of a band-box. I learned that the rough workmen 
called him the London Dandy. This made what 
happened the more striking by the contrast in- 
volved. 

“Tam nearly done for, sir,” said a voice which 

sounded very familiar to me, as I turned into the 
home-field to go to the house for breakfast on tnis 
third morning I am speaking of. 
“ Bless me, what are you?” I believe I demanded; 
and if I did start back a pace or two, I consider it no 
imputation on my firmness. On the other side the 
gate, leaning against the hinge-post, was a figure that 
was scarcely human. It had the shape of a man, but 
dirty straw was sticking out all over it, while the tace 
and hands were of a sooty blackness, and the hair of 
the head had evidently been singed off. 

“Could I go somewhere before the men see me? 
All the place will be up in arms directly, for the 
straw-heap is burning like mad,” gasped the figure. 

“Is it Footitt?” Lasxed, for his features seemel 
to frame themselves underneath the soot, and the 
voice was certainly his. 

“Yes sir, it is me, if I aren’t shrivelled up. That 
Jake has done it, and it is a mercy 1 am not roasted. 
He said, sir, he would serve you the same!” 

“Fire!” ‘ Hilloa!” and a variety of other cries 
were raised in different quarters, and the workmen 
and those belonging to the household came swarm- 
ing in our direction. A column of black smoke 
rising some distance away behind the stable had 
attracted the simultaneous attention of several per- 
sons. I led Footitt through the excited and wonder- 
ing people towards the house, none of them seeming 
to recognize him. After Mrs. Tebbutt had got over 
the first shock caused by his unearthly appearance i: 
the doorway, she brought him warm water, suap, and 
sponges. 

“Not a bit o’ eyebrow on this side, and nearly 
every morsel of hair gone from the temple,” groaned 
Footitt, looking out of the folds of the towel, his 
countenance now white with soap and emotion, and, 
owing to the loss of his carefully-tended hair, pre- 
senting the most strangely metamorphosed appear- 
ance I had ever seen. 

But having ascertained that desperate as Footitt’s 
case had seemed, he was not really in mortal ex- 
tremity, I hurried out of the house, and, led by a 
hubbub of voices in the distance, hastened across two 
intervening fields, and so reached the straw-heap, 
from which a cloud of whitish vapor was now as- 
cending. The men had been able to get plenty of 
water from an adjacent dyke, and, fortunately, the 
straw in the course of years had become so caked 
together where the fire had been started, that it had 
not admitted of rapid burning. 

“Waat foo’ be thot daan yonder?” shouted one of 
the men. 

Alleyes followed the direction of his finger; and 
nearly a quarter of a mile distant, where a break in 
the dyke embankments gave a glimpse of an open 
reach of the coast, a figure could be seen on the 
sands, flinging its arms about, and capering with its 
legs, in the maddest fashion. 

*“ Thot be Jake; an’ it be un, t’? dommed villain, 
who ha’ dun it,” roared Farmer Sowerby, shaking 
both his fists at the gesticulating shadow, four hun- 
dred yards or so out of reach. 

Seeing that the danger of the fire was over, I re- 
turned to the house at once, anxious to gather the 
particulars from Footitt. I may explain here, by 
way of preliminary, that it was a condition of the 
tenure of the farms thereabouts, that nostraw should 
be carted off the land; and as not more than half of 
what was produced was consumed either for fodder, 
manure, or in ‘any other way, a large heap of it ac- 
cumulated near each of the homesteads. In Sower- 
by’s case, the deposit had been growing for twenty 
years and more, till it now formed a monster heap. 
The geese, ducks, hens, and, it was said, some of the 
sea-fowl, availed themselves of it as a convenient 
place for their eggs, and for that purpose used the 
passages which,so to speak, honey-combed some 





specting Jake’s dangerous disposition. 1 was not 


smiled, for I was entertaining myself with the thought 


day in our neighborhood, and Miss Bowerhanks, who, 
as usual, brough: me the dish of milk in the after- 
noon, said, in answer to questions from Sally Teb- 
butt, that he had not been seen by any one at their 
farm since early morning. I fancied she seemed a 
little embarrassed on hearing what had happened 
parts of it. These cavities, it was asserted, had been | to Footitt, as if at the thought that it was herself who 





Vicinity; and several of the holes had from one cause 
and another become so widened and enlarged that they 
actually formed galleries, running into the body of 
the straw-heap for very considerable distances, and 
would easily admit the entrance of a man in a crawl- 
ing position. The workinen were in the habit of 
going to these holes to search for eggs; and that 
morning, it seemed, Footitt, either at Jake’s malev- 
vlent suggestion, or by his own unlucky inspiration, 
had been seized with the wish to add a cheap delicacy 
of this kind to his breakfast. 

“The villain said, sir, he knew there were a lot of 
nice ducks’ eggs in a nest just round the turn in the 
hole,” resumed Footitt, who, from the absence of the 
greater part of one eyebrow, seemed to be making a 
perpetual grimace atme. “He couldn’t stoop, be- 
cause he had got the rheumatics in his back—so he 
said, the liar! And as it didn’t look far, and was a 
big hole, I thought I would just go in, if it did dirty 
my clothes a bit. I went in backwards, because of 
coming out again with the eggs foremost; and just 
as I was getting to the turning, it came nearly pitch 
dark allof asudden. When I looked up, I saw the 
murderer was piling loose straw against the opening; , 
and then he put his grinning face in, shouting he 
wished it was you, sir, saying he would serve you the 
same yet! My hair stood right up, as he laughed 
like a fiend, and struck a lucifer-match, and put it 
to the straw. I had to fight my way out for my life, 
right through the blaze, sir. O, it was awful! Anoth- 
er minute, and Lshould have been roasted alive, for 
the smoke choked me.” And poor Footitt recom- 
menced expectorating at the recollection. : 

This was awful, and I began to have some appre- 
hension of Jake’s malice, though I did my best to 
condole with Footitt; for I knew that the half-wit 
could have no personal spite against him, and must 
have considered him in some way as my represent- 
ative. 

“T feel sure now, sir, itis this murdering wretch 
as has spoiled the reservoir,” continued Footitt, feel- 
ing after the missing eyebrow. 

“Why, how is that?” I incredulously demanded. 
The reservoir, as I have already mentioned, had 
given us no end of trouble. We had “ puddled” it, 
and “doubled puddied ” it, cemented it, and done 
everything else that could be thought of, but make 
it water-tight we could not. There was always leak- 
ageinthe night-time from underneath, the bottom 
every morning being covered with salt-water, which 
must have somehow found aroad out of the sea-sand 
foundation below. Asa last resource, I had a day 
or two before written for a quantity of encaustic tiles, , 
intending to line the bottom with them, laid ina : 
deep bed of cement. | 

“T was coming to tell you when you were having ¢ 
breakfast, for 1 hadn’t thought then of this thief, and i 
I didn’t wish the men to hear, as I fancied it might ‘ 
be one of them,” resumed Foortitt. “This morning, f 
there was more water at the bottom than ever, 
though we had put in another layer of puddle; and 
I noticed when the men had bailed it nearly dry, 
that there were marks of five or six round holes in 
the cement, about as big as this—” and he held up 











his forefinger. “I didn’t make a stir then, for I | 
wanted to see you; but from what I could judge, it 
looked as-if something had been driven right through | 
the cement casing, and the puddle as well. And 
who would do it but this sceamp? I don’t believe any 
of the men would.” 

“Whew!” I whistled, for this threw some light 
upon the puzzling mystery of this inexplicably leak- 
ing reservoir. ‘‘We must watch it, Footitt,” I 
added, perhaps with some excitement. “This must 
be seen to, for our character is at stake. Have all 
mended again by night, and I'll sit up with you, and 
we’ll have a couple of the oldest men, for I am rather ; 
weak yet, aud couldn’t help you much.” 


“‘T shan’t want much help to tackle him. He has ‘ 


done his best to roast me, and if I catch him at it, 


I'll drown him in the reservoir,” solemnly vowed qs 


Footitt. “What noise is that, sir?” and he tried to ‘ 
stroke his frizzed hair straight. y 
1t was the workmen, who, returning from putting 
eut the fire at the straw-heap, had recollected the 4 
blackened figure they saw me leading into the house; 
and they had now come, marshalled by Farmer , 
Sowerby himself, to find out who it was, and what 
connection it had with the fire. Footitt shrunk very 

much from facing them in his altered condition; 
andthe shouts of rough, unfeeling laughter wifich © 


greeted his appearance at the kitchen-door furnished ‘|’ 


sufficient justification for his doing so. What ex- 
planations he gave to them of the affair, I do not ' 
know; but I concluded that he must have confirmed 
the farmer’s suspicions that the fire was Jake’s handi- ’ 
work, for that individual’s name was coupled with 
objurgations the rest of the day through, both inside . 
the house and out of it. Sally Tebbutt, in particular, 
sought me out (for this was one of my non-ague - 
days), and, with a little triumph in her manner, re- 
minded me of what she had stated befurehand re- 


wholly unimpressed by what she said, but I fancy I 
that a lesson was awaiting Master Jake that night, 


if only we caught him tampering with the reservvir. 
Not a glimpse was had of the scoundrel during the 





originally made by the rabbits, which overran the | was the original cause of Jake’s vengeful feeling to- 
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wards me, and my belongings. I walked beside her 
part of the way back to their farm, and in the course 
of the talk, she archly inquired when I intended to 
commence making the new road for them. Jake, 
she added with a laugh, would not dare to play any 
of his pranks near to their home, for he stood in more 
| awe of her father than he did of Uncle Sowerby. The 
14 rich color on her face, as she thus sugg' i that I 


an’ haarder, but oi’ll do it. T’ wet comes in faast;” 
and he chuckled loudly. “One hole moor. Thoy 
dunnot know it be. Wha be t’ foo’ na?” 

‘* The men are gone down to the low end, but I'll 
havea clutch at him!’ hissed Footitt, gliding away 
after a couple of shadows I now saw retreating to- 
wards the far corner of the excavation, where an 





should occupy myself nearer their residence, made 
| }} her look handsomer than ever. A new road, I de- 
termined in my own mind, there should be, instruc- 
tions or no instructions from London to that effect. 
She courtesied, and seemed wonderfully pleased, 
when I repeated my assurance that there should not 
be much more delay in getting to work at the road. 
Her blue eyes gave mea long look at parting, and 
her hand seemed to linger in mine; and when I 
looked about again, before turning the corner of the 
great dyke, she was also looking back, and fluttered 
i her handkerchief in adieu. On my return to my 
i lodgings, I made some mental contrasts between the 
t 
' 





Yorkshire style of beauty and the less florid types 
which commonly prevail in the metropolis; and not 
a few London young ladies of my acquaintance suf- 
fered considerably by the comparison. Still, this 
question of the new road would break in upon my 
other thoughts, for I really had no warrant for com- 
mencing any such works. I had, however, promised 
both father and daughter, and could I not, to please 
the latter, brave the old fogies of commissioners in 
town? Certainly, the road was badly wanted, and 1 
laid that unction to my conscience freely. 

Evening, however, was approaching, and my 
thoughts turned again to the rascal Jake. The work- 
men had been busy during the day re-cementing the 
reservoir, and had left it apparently water-tight 
when they struck work; but so had they done often 
before, with the inevitable result of finding hogs- 

‘heads of salt-water covering the bottom in the morn- 
ing. To-night would institute a new test as to the 
reason of this, and I waited somewhat anxiously for 
full darkness to come on; my intention being to 
commence the watch the first moment after dusk, so 
as to make quite sure. I hurried on my supper, and 
as I was finishing it, Footitt, accompanied by a 
couple of picked men, put inan appearance. ‘To pre- 
vent suspici in the k hold of what was afvot, I 
took my own hired gun, and borrowed another from 
Christopher, as if we were going duck-shooting; 
then, 1 bade the Sowerbies not to sit up for me, as L 
could let myself in. Sally Tebbutt remonstrated 
with me, promising me afresh attack of the ague, 
which I dolefully thought was not unlikely; but 
making the best answers | could, we set off trom the 
farmhouse. Instead of going down to the shore, we 
made a slight detour, and svon reached the scene of 
the reservoir-works, where we at once took up a 
position in a corner of the stone-masons’ shed. 

It was a chilly, dull night, and after the first half 
hour or so, hiding there, scarcely speaking even ina 
whisper, was not cheerful work. The roar of the 
sea could be heard in the distance, and the howling 
wind made strange noises at intervals. I could al- 
most have pitied the half-witted Jake- tor being 
driven from the farms to skulk in the open country, 
if it had not been for his villany to poor Footitt 
that morning; and also, let me add, if my own pro- 
‘fessional character had not been at stake on the suc- 
cess or non-success of the works he was suspected of 
injuring. By-and-by, after another hourof waiting, 
the moon rose, but the sky was very clouded, and the 
partial light only made the scene still more melan- 
choly. Nothing, however, in all this time was seen 
or heard of Jake. I was beginning to despair, and 
the couple of workmen, wearied too, asked leave to 
smoke. From sheer tiredness, we began to talk more 
trequently—all excepting Footitt. His recollections 
of that morning’s indignity made him more relent- 
lessly patient; and at length, without any explana- 
tion, he stealthily crept out of the shed, and I dimly 
saw him go gliding on from one block of uncut stone 
to another in the direction of the reservoir. 

“Make haste! the thief is hard at it! Itold you 
he would come!” hoarsely whispered Footitt, a tew 
minutés later, almost breathless with excitement, re- 
appearing at the entrance of the shed. 

We all followed him as quickly as we could, I, like 
the rest, getting a stumble or two over the uneven 
ground, strewn everywhere with fragments of stone. 
Almost immediately, we were cautiously crouching 
on the near brink ofthe great cavity representing the 
reservoir. Down below, with its feet already plash- 
ing in gleaming water as it moved about, was a dark 
figure, evidently very hard at work doing something. 
Whoever it might be, was not at all careful about 
making noise, and it was only the circumstance, 
which we had overlooked, of the breeze blowing 
away from the stone-shed, that had prevented our 
hearing him earlier. Only for Footitt having crept 
nearer, he might have done his work and gone again 
undiscovered, in spite of our watch. 

“ Hush!” I excitedly whispered to the others, for 
dake’s rough tones could be heard soliloquizing 
below. 

“Jt be daan haard, thot it be, bur t? watter comes 
faaster ua’. Oi ’lido it. Wha be t’ foo’ no’? Ee 
canna mak’ t’ cistern, an’ ee shaan’t, ef ee stops six 
months. Dang it, oi wish oi had him under t’ iron.” 
And the black tigure of the speaker bent again to his 
work. 

“He has got a full-length auger!” whispered 
Footitt, creeping to my side; ‘‘ the carpenters miss- 
ed it three weeks ago.” 

“Yah!” grunted Jake, coming to another pause; 
and J instantly put my hand on Footitt’s lips, for I 
wished to hear all the rascal said. “It be haarder 
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inclination had been left for the convenience of get- 
ting in and out the materials. 

‘* Waat mun Matty tak’ un milk fur? Hoo, she’ll 
mak’ a foo’ on un yit!” was the half-wit’s next start- 
ling observation. ‘‘ Bur whoy mun she—” 

“We've caught thee at it?” was shrieked in 
Footitt’s weak voice. “Burn me, eh? I’ll drown 
thee, you villain!” Three black shadows, each ut- 
tering a yell, then dashed down the sloping wall of 
the reservoir, splashing through the water on the 
bottom in the direction of the dark figure which 
seemed rooted to thespot in the middle. Jake’s roar 
of affright, however, the next minute overbore all the 
others’ triumphant exclamations, but it quickly sub- 
dued into a gurgling finish, which told that Footitt 
was really carrying out his threat. 

“Don’t drown him; bring him up here!” Ishouted, 
fearful how far my deputy’s indignation might carry 
him. 

They dragged him, howling up the embankment, 
both him and themselves shining with dripping 
water; but instead of bringing him to me, they took 
him to the lime and mortar heaps, and rolled him in 
and over them. At length he got away from them, 
and running to me, fell at my feet, clinging to my 
legs, and looking of as ghastly a white in the strug- 
gling moonbeams as Footitt had done a sooty black 
in the morning rays of the sun. 

* Hoogh, they’ll kill me! Oi wunnot foire t’ straw 
agen, ner bore t’ cistern. Oi ’ll doo anythink; saave 
me, mastur.” And he trembled violently. 

 T will kill you, you murderer!” screamed Footitt, 
half beside himself with passion; ‘ you’ve disfigured 
me for life.” And he made another dash at Jake. 

It was fortunate that the wind was blowing off 
shore, since the sound of Jake’s yells, Footitt’s cries, 
and the roaring laughter of the couple of workmen, 
was in that way carried out to sea, instead of in the 
direction of the farms, the inmates of which would 
certainly have been aroused, 

“ Perhaps he has had enough for the present,” I 
said, pushing Footitt back, as the half-wit, shriek- 
ing from fear, thrust his pallid face between my 
knees, trembling in every limb. ‘ Will you promise 
never to interfere with the works again? Why, I 
believe you might almost be transported for it.” 

* Yah, oi ll niver do ’t agen,” he sobbed, glancing 
furtively at his assailants, without attempting to rise. 

““ Nor to try to murder anybody by roasting ’em in 
the straw-heap?” fiercely demanded Footitt, 

Noo, noo; oi wunnot burn yo’.” 

** Will you come to me in the mourning, and tell me 
all about this meddling with the reservoir?” I added, 
for 1 wanted to have some talk with the fellow. 

** Ees, oi ’11 doo anythink,” he whined. 

‘“‘Then get up, and go for the present,’ I finally 
said. 

He slowly rose, watching Footitt and the men, 
suspiciously; but the moment he was fairly upon his 
feet, he bounded off on the side opposite to where 
they stood, and uttering a wild exclamation, which 
was again repeated as the workmen shouted a make- 
believe cry of pursuit, Jake dashed away in the 
direction of the shore, and was almost instantly lost 
to sight. 

“He wont come in the morning, sir,” remarked 
Footitt, not quite pleased, I could see, at Jake’s 
escape. 

“Well,” Lanswered, as we walked away from the 
spot, “we know now why the reservoir let in somuch 
water in the night-time, whether it is quite tight or 
not. But we will use the glazed tiles, now they are 
come, to make certain.” 

Footitt grumbled back some kind of answer, aud 
I shortly afterwards bade him and his companions 
good-night, as they turned off in the direction of 
their lodgings. As I walked alone towards Sowerby’s 
farm, I could not help wondering a good deal what 
Jake meant by saying Miss Bowerhanks would make 
a fool of me yet. 


CHAPTER IIl. 

** WINNOT yo’ mak’ t’? archa bit woider?” asked 
Mr. Bowerhanks, the day but one after the events 
last recorded. He was standing with his thumbs 
complacently in his waistcoat-holes, critically sur- 
veying the men at work, building a culverted bridge 
over a dyke, intended to form part of the new road 
leading to his farm. I had, at all risks, ordered the 
men to commence upon the job. ‘ Ef Martha,” re- 
sumed the farmer, a sharp twinkle in his eyes, “ shud 
meat t’ wagon on t’ bridge, wheer wull hur be; eh?” 
and he gave me a slap on the shoulder. 

I responded to this appeal by instantly giving or- 
ders that the arch should be made two feet wider. 

‘* Beant thot Jake oi seed just na’?’? my compan- 
ion asked, a minute later, stopping his pleased 
chuckle to gaze in the direction where Jake had 
vanished on his arrival. : 

“ Yes, and he works quite hard, doing my errands,” 
I answered, a little pleased at my reclamation of the 
scamp. 

Ee be a bad un; moind waat tha dost wi’ un.” 

“O, he shows quite a fancy forme. I don’t think 
he had been properly managed before,” I persisted. 
“* He is going to row me out to the Devil’s Hole this 
afternoon.” 

“Ef tha manages Jake, tha wult be t’ fost as iver 





did ’t,” he grumbled, and sauntered away, without 
any ceremony of leave-taking, for his own home- 
stead. 

Jake, contrary to Footitt’s Prediction, was lurk- 
ing about Sowerby’s house before Iwas down stairs 
on the morning fullowing his detection at the reser- 
voir. He was still soiled with the lime and mortar, 
and presented a most wretched appearance. I hada 
conversation with him in the yard, in the first in- 
stance, and in a shrinking, half-degged way, he gave 
answers to my questions; but the dialect in which he 
spoke, and the apparently muddled state of his ideas, 
made his replies difficult to understand. I gathered, 
however, that his tampering with the cistern had 
been about contemporaneous with our attempts to 
make it; and, so far, this was satisfactory, as hold- 
ing out better prospects of success in the future. 
Much against the desire of Sally Tebbutt (fortu- 
nately fur Jake, his ‘‘ Uncle” Sowerby, and his 
**Cousin” Chris, as he always called them, were out 
afield), I took him into the house, and saw that he 
had a good meal. During its progress, I once or 
twice tried to turn the talk upon Miss Bowerhanks, 
but the scowl which instantly darkened Jake’s face, 
and his sudden obstinate silence, warned me I was to 
fail in the hope of getting any explanations from 
him on that point. And after all, what did it signify? 
His remark, that she would make a foolof me, was 
doubtless one of his incoherent maunderings. 

I fuund the half-wit, on the whole, not quite so 
idiotic as I had expected, and I finally resolved to 
make a grand experiment with him, by trying what 
effect kindness would have upon his rugged disposi- 
tion. I believe, from what I can now recollect, my 
breast warmed under the consciousness of the charity 
of my intentions, till 1 felt what a luxury Christian 
feeling was! Juke’s deep-set eyes glistened as I told 
him that ifhe would act as my errand-boy, I would 
pay him weekly wages; and, in half-inarticulate ex- 
pressions, he at once testified his eager acquiescence 
in my plans. I forthwith promoted him to the post 
of carrier of messages between myself and Footitt, 
and the rest of the men. For the two days which had 
elapsed, his conduct had been perfectly exemplary, 
in spite of the taunts and reproaches he received from 
the workmen, all of whom now knew of his meddling 
with the reservoir. Some few blunders he made, but 
I set them down to his natural dullness, and consid- 
ered the experiment as turning out very successfully, 
for nothing could exceed his willingness and atten- 
tion. He dogged my fvotsteps like a shadow, and 
sScemed never to be so happy as when doing little 
services for me. The day through, he would keep 
within a few yards of me, whenever I was out of 
doors; and it was only when either of his “ uncles” 
drew near, or on the occasion of a visit to the Sower- 
bies from Miss Bowerhanks, that he suddenly be- 
came missing. That, however, it was not very dif- 
ficult to understand. Some time during the second 
day, the Devil’s Hole was again mentioned by some- 
body in my presence. This wasa cavern, reported to 
be of singular beauty, at no great distance along the 
shore in the westerly direction, of which I had heard 
much previously. I spontaneously expressed a wish 
to visit it, and Jake, lowering his eyes, as if he 
thought he was taking too great a liberty, humbly 
offered to row me to the spot, whenever I liked. I 
was pleased with this kindly disposition, and at once 
accepted his offer, fixing the afternoon of the memo- 
rable day of which I am now writing for the investi- 
gation of the sea-cavern. It was this expedition I 
alluded to in talking with Mr. Bowerhanks, when he 
repeated his vague warning about Jake. That warn- 
ing, however, passed me by unheeded at the moment; 
and three o’clock in the afternoon saw me setting off 
on my visit to this famous spot in Sowerby’s clumsy 
boat, being pulled by Jake out of the mouth of the 
back-water dyke, down the narrow channel into the 
open sea. 

“ Jake, Jake!” was called out after us, in Sally 
Tebbutt’s rough tones, and looking back, I saw that 
matron high up on the dyke embankment. ‘Woy 
dinnot yo’ tak’ t’ other couple o’ sculls?” she shouted, 
holding up a pair of light oars. 

* Oi con manage,” sulkily said Jake, jerking his 
yellow hair back on his shoulders, and quickening 
his stroke. 

“Booth on yo’ ’n ha’ pullin’ eneaf to get away 
from t’ rocks, wi’ t’ toide agen ye’ comin’ bock,”” was 
borne upon the breeze in Sally’s warning voice. 

**Row back to the dyke-mouth, and I'll get the 
oars,” I said. But Jake took no heed whatever, ex- 
cepting that he bent lower to his work, sweeping 
further out to sea. ‘‘Don’t you hear? Row back 
for the other sculls, that I may help you.” 

“It wud blister thoy honds,” grinned Jake, still 
pulling out lustily. 

“ But she says the tide will be against us in re- 
turning; and the boat is a heavy one with two in 
her.” 

“Hur winnot be soo heavy comin’ bock.” And 
saying this, Jake again grinned wildly; though 1 
recollected afterwards that his eyes avoided mine. 

‘*Do you mean that the swell will help us? Sally 
says not.” 

‘ Yah,” was the only answer I got; and Jake’s dark 
visage put on a lowering expression, as if irritated at 
not having his own way. I saw that he wasin no 
humor for talking. 

“It was a beautiful afternoon, with a smooth sea, 
for that part of the coast, and what little breeze there 
was was at our backs. Jake pulled a strong oar, 
and we swiftly and silently made rapid way. In 
about half an hour, on rounding a sharp corner of 
the coast, we got asight of the reef of rocks running 
out more than a mile into the water, with a sort of 





broken pinnacle jutting up into the air at the furth- 
er extremity, forming the roof of the Devil’s Hole. 
Another quarter of an hour brought us nearly to it. 
The white-backel, dark-sided waves were leaping 
and rolling, like living monsters, over and about the 
partly submerged rocks, and seemed to collect in 
restless, noisy herds around the base of the tall 
fragment of cliff in which the reef abruptly termi- 
nated. As we got in front of the latter, and could 
see it clearly, it greatly resembled a tower, surmount- 
ed by three unequal pinnacles, not by one, and that 
to the left hand could not be less than a hundred feet 
in height. Beneath, wasa low but moderately wide 
entrance, which admitted to the cave; and owing to 
the conformation of the rock at the sides, the water 
was comparatively still at the front, so that Jake 
had little difficulty in pulling under the kind of 
archway right into the cavern. It was indeed a sin- 
gular, and in many respects a beautiful place that 
we entered. The water, which had a greenish tinge 
outside, was of a vivid blue color within; and the pale 
reflection of this hue upon the walls and roof gave 
everything a specially delicate appearance. Imme- 
diately inside the mouth of the cavern, the roof 
sloped upwards for a short distance, but then dipped 
again, and continued to fall as it retreated away 
into the darkness, until it seemed to touch the water, 
for a hoarse, gigantic gurgling could be heard from 
the rear. The cave was not a large one, so far as it 
was visible in that state of the tide; but to the left 
hand of the entrance was a second cavity, somewhat 
larger, as I was informed: and it was indispensable 
on the part of all visitors to the one to see the other. 
In the interior recess, which was only lighted by the 
glimmer it got of the already once reflected light of 
the outer cave, was a curiously shaped stone, which 
local tradition set down, on what authority is not 
known, as bearing a likeness to the arch-enemy of 
mankind; hence the name of the cave—the Devil’s 
Hole. It was considered a test of courage to make 
the acquaintance of this fearful emblem! 

“ Yo’ be gooin’ insoide to see t’ devil?” roughly 
demanded Jake, who someway seemed much ex- 
cited, and he at once hurried the boat alongside the 
shelving ledge, which admitted of a landing on that 
side. 

“ Why, I have not seen hereabouts yet,” I answer- 
ed, glancing admiringly at the pale cerulean shadows 
flickering on the walls and the roof. 

**Yo’ ’n ha’ toime eneaf afore it be hoigh watter; 
out wi’ yo’.” And he forced the swaying boat sharp- 
ly against the side of the ledge. 

“Steady!” I cried. scrambling out, with some dif- 
ficulty getting a footing on the slippery shelf. 

“Do I go round this corner?” 

*“Hoogh, hoogh, hoogh!” was the reply; and the 
horrid echoes of the cave gave back the fiendish 
laughter. ‘Wha be t’ foo’ na’?” was mockingly 
demanded. Turning about in my amazement, 1 
was horrified to see that Jake, the moment I had 
quitted the boat, had pushed back from the side, and 
was already a dozen yards away towards the mouth 
of the cavg. Instantly, the recollection of how he 
had trapped Footitt came upon me, together with 
the warning given me by Farmer Bowerhanks, and 
the rascal’s own strange conduct in refusing to bring 
the second pair of oars, as also his curious observa- 
tion about the boat being lighter on the return jour- 
ney. Surely he did not mean to leave me there. 

“Tha const no’ swim! Hoogh, hoogh! Oj heerd 
tha sey thot t’ one o’ t? men; an’ t’ watter be four 
toimes thoy depth theer. Hoogh, hoogh!” And as 
he leaned forward on his stomach to grin, he seemed 
quite transformed. It was not an idiot, but a fiend I 
saw! The dull vacuous look was gone from his face; 
his eyes sparkled, and even his bushy yellow hair 
seemed to be alive with malignity. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether I can swim or not,” I 
said, making an etfort; ‘‘they know at-Sowerby’s I 
am come here, and I also mentioned it to your Uncle 
Bowerhanks this morning. If,” I continued, trying 
to repress a shiver which attacked me—“ if I do not 
reach my lodgings by tea-time, some one will come 
in search of me. There are more boats than one, I 
suppose?” I added, with affected lightness. 

‘*Waat dost ’ee sey?” asked the wretch, stopping 
in his horrid laughter for a moment at this sugges- 
tion, but it very quickly burst out afresh. ‘“ Tea- 
toime? They un be too laate. Sally wor roight 
abaat t’ toide; it wull be hoigh watter in less ner 
haafe an hour.” 

‘ But if the tide is against you going back, it will 
be in their favor coming here,” I quickly said, trying 
to follow up the first impression I had made. 

“T cave wull be chock-full afore thoy con get 
haafe o’ t? wey.” And he jumped up in the boat, 
waving an oar triumphantly. “It ha’ got t’ turn 
na’!”’ he roared. 

I reeled till I nearly fell off the narrow ledge as the 
full meaning of this last observation burst upon me. 
Clinging to the wet rocky wall by my fingers, I looked 
about on the sides and up to the roof. All was glit- 
teringly clean, and everywhere showed signs of 
having been washed into smoothness by the action of 
the water. He wasright, too, my sickening heart 
told me, in the other particular; the tide had turned, 
for the gurgling at the back of the cavern was in- 
creasing in loudness. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, bring the boat, and I’ll give 
you what money you like,” I gasped, horrified at the 
thought of that glassy blue water rising, and still 
slowly rising till it suffocated me, and afterwards 
beat my body against the hard rocky roof! 

“ Hoogh, hoogh! Tha hast got’n t’ shaakes a’ready ! 
Tha’rt a coward! Hovgh, hoogh!” he screamed, 
making the boat rock from side to side as he rolled 
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tumble off afore t’ watter reaches ‘ee, ef tha dost na’ 

moind,’’ he shouted. 

It was true enough. Either the cold of the place, 
or the mental shock, or perhaps both, had brought 
on an instantaneous attack of the agne, from which 

i Ihad been free for days past. I trembled most vio- 
lently all over, and I had to crouch upon the narrow 
shelf, to prevent myself from rolling off into the 
pitiless water, which was fast beginning to get a 
livelier motion, 

‘What is it you want of me, Jake?” I got out, as 
well as my chattering jaws would let me. “T'll do 
anything.” 

“Oi waant’ee ’t be drownded !” was the blood-curd- 
ling reply, and the blue-lighted face of the fiend as 
he leaned forward in the boat showed that it was no 
joke. ‘‘Waat mun thoy duck me in t’ cistern fu? 
Hoogh! This be a deal better than t’ cistern; see 
how t’ watier be gettin’ oop?” And he pointed be- 
hind him, where the waves were beginning to roll in, 
briskly rocking him and the boat. 

* It will do youno good drowning me, Jake. I 
have got twenty bright sovereigns in my box at 
Sowerby’s; I'll give them to you when we get home. 
Bring the boat here.” 

“How thoy teeth dun shaake, tha coward! Oi 
shall hear the drowndin’ from t’ aatsoide, when t’ 
hole be full.” And he chuckled devilishly, slowly 
paddling his boat nearer to the mouth, 

“See!” I shouted—*I have some money here.” 
And, by a desperate endeavor, I got out my purse, 
and fumblingly opened it, to show the money. “ You 
shall have this now; come for it.” 

“Yah! Hoogh, hoogh! Tha want’st t’ leap into t’ 
boat. Na, na. Oi con ha’ t’ money aat o’ thoy pocket 
after tha beest drowned,” he answered, again roaring 
with laughter. 

The coins and the purse fell from my hand into the 
swaying blue water, and with them went my last 
hope. 

“Dang thal Waat hast ’ee dun thot fur?” an- 
grily demanded the wretch. ‘ Bur oi con fish ’em 
aat mebbee to-morrer, ef t’ toide dinnot carry ’em 
awey,” he added, relaxing into a grin, 

“Don’t murder me, Jake!” I cried. ‘I will have 
no more milk from Miss Bowerhanks, if that vexes 
you.” 

‘Tha winnot see hur ony moor,” he screamed, in a 
sudden fury of rage. ‘* Woy mun Chis whip me fur 
tha? Dang tha! Matty used to talk wi’ me afore 
tha com’st. Her shaant bring tha noo moor milk.” 

« They’ll hang you for murdering me,’ I shouted, 
trying to follow after the receding boat along the 
ledge. 

‘‘ Bur oi shall sey—” and he stopped rowing for a 
second—“ as t’ boat oopset, an’ soo it wull ef oi doant 
get aat. T’ watter be nearly t’ tha na’; an’ nobody 
con com’ t’ help tha, as thoy did’n t’ Measter Footitt 
in t? straw-hole. Oi be gooin’, bur oi ’Il stop aatsoide 
till t? cave be full, t’ hear tha shout.” With anoth- 
er burst of hellish merriment, he now pulled 
vigorously for the mouth of the cave. 

I was paralyzed with horror, clinging to that wet, 
shining wall, and standing on a shelf of rock not two 
feet broad. I tried to call out another appeal, but a 
paroxysm of the ague attacked me, and I could not 
articulate a word. I remember noticing that for a 
moment the villain had to battle with the increasing 
waves at the entrance, and I thought one swell would 
have swamped him; but he rode over it, and just as 
J at last found my tongue ina cry which made the 
cavern ring again, the boat turned the easterly cor- 
ner of the mouth, and then the black shadow it made 
passed after it, and I was alone! 

My first impulse was to throw myself into the water, 
and try to struggle after the boat; but I could not 
swim, and the blue water was beginning to curdle 
into foam as larger waves rolled in. It would simply 
have been hurrying on my death. Was it possible, 
next flashed across me, that any portion of the cave 
was not filled at high-water? . I staggered back along 
the ledge to examine the interior. The gurgling at 
the back had now changed into a hollow, swinging, 
tolling kind of roar; and my heart stood still as I 
saw that the water had already cut off the entrance 
into the second cave. Whatever chance I might 
there have had, was consequently gone! But the 
next instant my professional knowledge sickeningly 
told me that there was no hope anywhere, for if the 
water filled the mouth of the cave, the supply of air 
would be stopped! I reeled back along the now 
partly-submerged ledge, the highest portion of which 
was nearest the cave entrance. Already I felt, or 
fancied I felt, a difficulty in breathing; and all my 
past life rose instantaneously before me in a kind of 
mental picture. A suffocating sensation was choking 
my throat. At least, I would not be drowned in that 
hateful cave; I would die in the open water, for sure- 
ly I should have strength to struggle to the entrance. 

‘Where are you?” rung through the cavern in a 
female voice, at the very moment 1 was closing my 
eyes for what I knew would be the fatal plunge. 

“ Keep off wi’ tha, Jake, ur oi ’ll shoot tha!” was 
added in rougher tones. 

‘*Never heed him; pull quick, now!” next fell 
on my entranced ear; and underneath the archway 
shot a boat, in which Were seated Miss Bowerhanks 
‘ and a laboring man. 

“Quick!” she excitedly called, catching sight of 
me on the ledge; and as the boat came near, she 
lifted one of the oars she was using for me to grasp. 
“‘ Keep the boat from striking the side, or we shall 
all be lost!” she said, without a tremor. “ Now, then, 
leap! Balance the boat, Roger, and pull,” she whis- 
pered to the man, rather than called out, as 1 threw 
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| ipwards for a short distance, but then dipped 


«. ‘ng admiringly at the pale cerulean shadows 




















4, noisy herds around the base of the tall 
ent of cliff in which the reef abruptly termi- 

As we got in front of the latter, and could 
learly, it greatly resembled a tower, surmount- 
hree unequal pinnacles, not by one, and that 
eft hand could not be less than a hundred feet 
‘at. Beneath, wasa low but moderately wide 
‘8, Which admitted to the cave; and owing to 
formation of the rock at the sides, the water 
mparatively still at the front, so that Jake 
‘tle difficulty in pulling under the kind of 
y rightinto the cavern. It was indeed a sin- 
ind in many respects a beautiful place that 
red. The water, which had a greenish tinge 
. was of a vivid blue color within; and the pale 
mn of this hue upon the walls and roof gave 
ing a specially delicate appearance. Imme- 

inside the mouth of the cavern, the roof 


and continued to full as it retreated away 
darkness, until it seemed to touch the water, 
\\ arse, gigantic gurgling could be heard from 
The cave was not a large one, so fur as it 
vle in that state of the tide; but to the left 
| the entrance was a second cavity, somewhat 
3 I was informed: and it was indispensable 
vart of all visitors to the one to see the other, 
iterior recess, which was only lighted by the 
* it got of the already once reflected light of 
r cave, was a curiously shaped stone, which 
lition set down, on what authority is not 
1s bearing a likeness to the arch-enemy of 
; hence the name of the cave—the Devil’s 
| was considered a test of courage to make 
vtintance of this fearful emblem! 
e gooin’ insoide to see t’ devil?” roughly 
»1 Jake, who someway seemed much ex- 
dhe at once hurried the boat alongside the 
ledge, which admitted of a landing on that 


. [have not seen hereabouts yet,” I answer- 


on the walls and the roof. 

ha’ toime eneaf afore it be hoigh watter; 
’2’ And he forced the swaying boat sharp- 
the side of the ledge. 

“!” LTeried. scrambling out, with some dif- 

ting a footing on the slippery shelf. 

0 round this corner?” 

, hoogh, hoogh!” was the reply; and the 

hoes of the cave gave back the fiendish 
“Wha be t’ foo’ na’?” was mockingly 

Turning about in my amazement, 1 
ved to see that Jake, the moment I had 

v boat, had pushed back from the side, and 
y adozen yards away towards the mouth 

Instantly, the recollection of how he 
1 Footitt came upon me, together with 
s given me by Farmer Bowerhanks, and 
' s own strange conduct in refusing to bring 
pair of oars, as also his curious observa- 
he boat being lighter on the return jour- 

y he did not mean to leave me there. 

ast no’ swim! Hoogh, hoogh! Oj heerd 

. V one o’ t? men; an’ t’ watter be four 

depth theer. Hoogh, hoogh!” And as 

rward on his stomach to grin, he seemed 

ormed. It was not an idiot, but a tiend I 

lull vacuous look was gone from his face; 

. «tkled, and even his bushy yellow hair 
e alive with malignity. 

.«’t matter whether I can swim or not,” I 
Z an etfort; ‘“‘they know at-Sowerby’s I 
re, and I also mentioned it to your Uncle 

.3 this morning. If,” I continued, trying 
shiver which attacked me—“ if I do not 
igings by tea-time, some one will come 

. me. There are more boats than one, I 

added, with affected lightness. 
~t ’ee sey?’ asked the wretch, stopping 
laughter for a moment at this sugges- 
very quickly burst out afresh. “Tea- 
ey un be too laate. Sally wor roight 
ie; it wull be hoigh watter in less ner 
r.”? 
® tide is against you going back, it will 
ivor coming here,” I quickly said, trying 
the first impression I had made. 
wull be chock-full afore thoy con get 
oy.” And he jumped up in the boat, 
w triumphantly. “It ha’ got t? turn 
od. 
I nearly fell off the narrow ledge as the 
of this last observation burst upon me. 
e wet rocky wall by my fingers, I looked 
sides and up to the roof. All was glit- 
n, and everywhere showed signs of 
‘vashed into smoothness by the action of 
‘te was right, too, my sickening heart 
» other particular; the tide had turned, 
ng at the back of the cavern was in- 
idness. 
n’s sake, bring the boat, and I’ll give 
ey you like,” I gasped, horritied at the 
it glassy blue water rising, and still 
till it suffocated me, and afterwards 
igainst the hard rocky roof! 
gh! Tha hast got’n t’ shaakesa’ready! 
rd! Hoogh, hoogh!” he screamed, 
vt rock from side to side as he rolled 
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a pinnacle jutting up into the air at the furth- 
vemity, forming the roof of the Devil’s Hole. 
er quarter of an hour brought us nearly to it. 
vhite-backed, dark-sided waves were leaping 
\ling, like living monsters, over and about the 

submerged rocks, and seemed to collect in 
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tumble off afore t’ watter reaches ’ee, ef tha dost na’ 

moind,’’ he shouted. 

It was true enough. Either the cold of the place, 
or the mental shock, or perhaps both, had brought 
on an instantaneous attack of the agne, from which 

i Ihad been free for days past. I trembled most vio- 
lently all over, and I had to crouch upon the narrow 
shelf, to prevent myself from rolling off into the 

| pitiless water, which was fast beginning to get a 

livelier motion. 

“ What is it you want of me, Jake?” I got out, as 
well as my chattering jaws would letme. ‘T’lldo 
anything.” 

“Oi waant’ee ’t be drownded !”” was the blood-curd- 
ling reply, and the blue-lighted face of the fiend as 
he leaned forward in the boat showed that it was no 
joke. ‘‘Waat mun thoy duck me in t’ cistern fu? 
Hoogh! This be a deal better than t’ cistern; see 
how t’ watter be gettin’ oop?” And he pointed be- 
hind him, where the waves were beginning to roll in, 
briskly rocking him and the boat. : 

* It will do you no good drowning me, Jake. I 
have got twenty bright sovereigns in my box at 
Sowerby’s; I'll give them to you when we get home. 
Bring the boat here.” 

‘How thoy teeth dun shaake, tha coward! Oi 
shall hear the drowndin’ from t’ aatsoide, when t’ 
hole be full.” And he chuckled devilishly, slowly 
paddling his boat nearer to the mouth. 

“See!” I shouted—*I have some money here.” 
And, by a desperate endeavor, I got out my purse, 
and fumblingly opened it, to show the money. ‘“ You 
shall have this now; come for it.” 

“Yah! Hoogh, hoogh! Tha want’st t’ leap into t’ 
boat. Na, na. Oi con ha’ t’ money aat o’ thoy pocket 
after tha beest drowned,” he answered, again roaring 
with laughter. 

The coins and the purse fell from my hand into the 
swaying blue water, and with them went my last 
hope. 

“Dang tha! Waat hast’ee dun thot fur?” an- 
grily demanded the wretch. “Bur oi con fish ’em 
aat mebbee to-morrer, ef t’ toide dinnot carry ’em 
awey,’’ he added, relaxing into a grin. 

Don’t murder me, Jake!” I cried. ‘I will have 
no more milk from Miss Bowerhanks, if that vexes 
you.” 

‘‘ Tha winnot see hur ony moor,” he screamed, in a 
sudden fury of rage. ‘*Woy mun Chis whip me fur 
tha? Dangtha! Matty used to talk wi’ me afore 
tha com’st. Her shaant bring tha noo moor milk.” 

“ They’ll hang you for murdering me,’ I shouted, 
trying to follow after the receding boat along the 
ledge. 

‘‘ Bur oi shall sey—” and he stopped rowing fora 
second—“‘ as t’ boat oopset, an’ soo it wull ef oi doant 
get aat. T’ watter be nearly t’ tha na’; an’ nobody 
con com’ t’ help tha, as thoy did’n t’ Measter Footitt 
in t? straw-hole. Qi be gooin’, bur oi ’Il stop aatsoide 
till t? cave be full, t’ hear tha shout.” With anoth- 
er burst of hellish merriment, he now pulled 
vigorously for the mouth of the cave. 

I was paralyzed with horror, clinging to that wet, 
shining wall, and standing on a shelf of rock not two 
feet broad. I tried to call out another appeal, but a 
paroxysm of the ague attacked me, and [ could not 
articulate a word. I remember noticing that for a 
moment the villain had to battle with the increasing 
waves at the entrance, and I thought one swell would 
have swamped him; but he rode over it, and just as 
J at last found my tongue in a cry which made the 
cavern ring again, the boat turned the easterly cor- 
ner of the mouth, and then the black shadow it made 
passed after it, and I was alone! 

My first impulse was to throw myself into the water, 
and try to struggle after the boat; but I could not 
swim, and the blue water was beginning to curdle 
into foam as larger waves rolled in. It would simply 
have been hurrying on my death. Was it possible, 
next flashed across me, that any portion of the cave 
was not filled at high-water? . 1 staggered back along 
the ledge to examine the interior. The gurgling et 
the back had now changed into a hollow, swinging, 
tolling kind of roar; and my heart stood still as I 
saw that the water had already cut off the entrance 
into the second cave. Whatever chance I might 
there have had, was consequently gone! But the 
next instant my professional knowledge sickeningly 
told me that there was no hope anywhere, for if the 
water filled the mouth of the cave, the supply of air 
would be stopped! I reeled back along the now 
partly-submerged ledge, the highest portion of which 
was nearest the cave entrance. Already I felt, or 
fancied I felt, a difficulty in breathing; and all my 
past life rose instantaneously before me in a kind of 
mental picture. A suffocating sensation was choking 
my throat. At least, I would not be drowned in that 
hateful cave; I would die in the open water, for sure- 
ly I should have strength to struggle to the entrance. 


‘* Where are you?” rung through the cavern ina 


f 
in it, but never stirring it towards me. ‘Tha wult 
i 





lifted one of the oars she was using for me to grasp. 
“ Keep the boat from striking the side, or we shall 
all be lost!’’ she said, without a tremor. “ Now, then, 
leap! Balance the boat, Roger, and pull,” she whis- 
pered to the man, rather than called out, as 1 threw 








myself into the boat. ‘Stoop your heads!” she 
added. There was a@ moment, which seemed long 
enough for an age, during which the boat swung 
round unmanageable in the rough waves at the en- 
trance; but slowly, our heads nearly tovching the 
low archway, we drew out into the white light of the 
open air. 

“Ef tha com’st ony noigher, oi’ll shoot tha loike a 
watter-rat,” said Roger, laying down his oar, and 
snatching up a gun from beside him. 

I mechanically followed the speaker’s look, and 
I saw my would-be murderer rising and falling in his 
boat, not a dozen yards away from us, his face 
distorted with rage till it was not human; and just 
as my hearing was leaving me, the breeze brought 
from his direction a volley of the most terrible curses 
ever uttered. 

‘Lie down against the bench; we are safe now,” 
said Miss Bowerhanks, bending across her eased oar 
towards me, nearly as self-possessed as if she were 
on shore. 

“ It—is—not—fear—but--the--ague--which --makes 
—me—tremble,” I just managed to get out. 

‘*Lean back more, and I will cover you with this,” 
she said, taking up a shawl which had slipped to her 
feet, and drawing it over me. 

The sky seemed to darken, and a sudden silence to 
fall upon the sea; a mist settled down on my eyes, 
and all strength left me. But the last thing I saw, 
as I became nearly quite unconscious, was the glow- 
ing face of that brave, handsome Yorkshire girl, who 
had just saved me from certain death. Was it to 
be wondered at, if it seemed to me to be that of an 
angel! 

1 learned afterwards, let me add here, that Miss 
Bowerhanks, not long after our boat had left, reach- 
ed Sowerby’s and was informed of my intended ex- 
ploration of the celebrated cave by Sally Tebbutt. 
The latter also told her of Jake’s queer conduct in 
refusing to take the second pair of oars; and Miss 
Bowerhanks, quicker-witted than Sally, recollected 
that it was not the right state of the tide for a visit 
to the Devil’s Hole. She was luckily inspired with a 
sudden suspicion that the rascal’s intentions were not 
what they should be; and in hurrying back to their 
own homestead, which was in the direction of the 
cavern, she came upon Roger, one of their laborers, 
shooting wild-fowl. Without delaying further, she, 
with his aid, at once launched their own boat, and 
setoff for the rocks. At what critical juncture they 
arrived, has already been seen. 

But I did not gather these particulars until the 
day following. I had, indeed, only the dimmest 
recollection of the boat reaching the shore, and my 
being helped up to Sowerby’s house; while, subse- 
quently to that, my recollections became vaguer still, 
for paroxysm after paroxysm of ague-pains racked 
me all that night most cruelly, leaving no room for 
questioning those about me. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Two days passed, and, strange tosay, Miss Bower- 
hanks did not come near the Sowerbies. Milk was 
supplied to me, but it had lost half its old, rich taste, 
since it was not of her bringing. Farmer Bower- 
hanks paid me a visit the first day; for some reason 
or other, however, he only very coolly received my 
eulogiums on his daughter’s bravery. He swore 
enthusiastically enough about Jake, whom one of 
the farming-men, he said, had seen in Hull; and he 
vowed thatif ever the villain came near the farms 
again, he should be killed outright. But my thoughts, 
as I had lain in my lonely room, had been running 
more upon my deliverer than my would-be destroyer ; 
and, in the excitement of my feelings, I was prepar- 
ed to go any lengths to show my gratitude to her. 
Indeed it was the duty of a man towards a woman 
who had saved his life at the risk of her own? My 
maiden aunt could not but see the matter asldid. If 
Miss Bowerhanks was a rustic, her beauty and her 
courage were such as all London could not equal. 
Finding, to my great surprise, all indirect approaches 
to the topic evaded, I at length boldly asked if 1 
should have the pleasure of seeing her soon. 

** Noa,” said the farmer; ‘“‘ Marther wor ner comin’ 
ower; hur wor busy;” and his manner had a singu- 
lar dryness in it. ‘“Thoy wor a’ mooch obliged to 
tha fur writin’ abaat Merriman’s farm, an’ t’ steward 
had promised to get it fur young James Hethering- 
ton,” he evasively added. Having mumbled out 
these thanks in a half-dogged kind of a way, the 
speaker, as was his wont, quitted the room without 
any leave-taking, and clattered down the stairs. 

I was susprised and disappointed at this conduct, 
which I could not understand; it was 80 very differ- 
ent from what I expected. Still, my duty towards 
Miss Bowerhanks remained the same, and I was re- 
solved it should be discharged. I was, however, for 
the present, too weak to get as far as the other farm, 
and I could only impotently chafe at the delay in 
thanking my rescuer with my own lips. But I found 
myself much stronger on the third day, and 1 de- 
termined that that afternoon should witness my 
interview with the heroine. This, however, was con- 
clusively prevented in the way and manner I have 
now painfully to detail. About noon, I was slowly 
dragging myself back from my first visit to the reser- 
voir-works, where the men had just finished lining 
the great cistern with encaustic tiles, there being at 
length every prospect of success. I sat down on the 
flood-gate of oneof the dykes, about half way on my 





road back, to'rest me, and, little knowing how quick- 
ly a turn in my destiny was approaching, I was lan- 
guidly watching the sea, wondering whereabouts in | 


its depths my body might have been floating, but for 
Miss Bowerbanks’s bravery. 

**Mattycom’ bock! Oi have follered thaa’ th’ wey 
from t’ top field, wheer oi seed tha pass. Oi winnot 
ha’ ’ee gooin’ t’ see t? Lunnoner ony moor,” said a 
man’s deep voice on the other side of the embank- 
ment. ‘ Oi’m gooin’ t’ ha’ t’ farm, steward says, an’ 
thoy fayther ha’ got t? road made. Tha shannot goo 
to’ see un ony moor, Matty.” 

**T want to see Sally Tebbutt about—” 

“Oisey tha shannot goo theer ony moor,” angrily 
repeated the first voice. The softer tones I had in- 
stantly recognized, without the clue given by the 
name, as those of Miss Bowerhanks; but who was 
the other speaker? 

“ Just as you will, James,” was musically replied. 
“You know don’t care for him. He has been very 
kind, that is al.” 

“Oi dinnot waant un t’ be koind to ’ee. Com’ an’ 
goo bock wi’ me. Un wudn’t ha’ made t’ road ner 
got me t’ farm, bur for tha; au’ tha shan’t goo noigh 
un ony moor na’, Turn again this wey, wull ’ee? 
Oi waant us t’ settle when we shan get married, sin 
oi’m t’ ha’ t’ farm, lass.”” , 

“Married! What a hurry you make of it! But 
you aint jealous of me, Jim?” was asked, in a soft, 
bewitching murmur, which shot me through. 

“Noa, dang tha! Oi'm ner jealous, but let this 
soft chap goo bock wheer un comes from.” 

“Ay, you needn’t be afraid; I never cared for him. 
1 only did as father would make me; but I couldn’t 
let mad Jake drown him, and—” 

“Oi knowd tha wert true-hearted, Matty,” he in- 
terrupted, ‘ner to be caught wi’ Lunnon poppin- 
gays, foine as thoy think’n themsels.” The sound of 
a kiss now came borne upon the breeze, and weak as 
I was, it impelled me to my feet. 

The voices suddenly became indistinct; the couple 
were retiring the way Miss Bowerhanks had come. 
I scrambled to the top of the embankment, and from 
thence I could see the Yorkshire beauty and a tall, 
tinely-built young man, in farmer’s attire, walking 
side by side with their backs to me, their heads very 
close, and he with one arm about her waist. Ihad 
seen the young fellow before—it was James Hether- 
ington. 

My brain whirled round till I thought the ague 
was coming back, for I could understand everything 
now. Jake was right after all. The brave and beau- 
tiful Miss Bowerhanks, with whom I had become 
willing to surprise my ancient relative in London, 
had, under her crafty father’s instructions, been 
making a fool of me. This young Hetherington, 
whom, on Mr. Bowerhanks’s urging, I had recom- 
mended for the farm made vacant by old Farmer 
Merriman’s death, was only too evidently her accept- 
ed lover; and she had brought me the milk, and paid 
me the other attentions, simply to secure the making 
of the new road to their own homestead! I was in 
her eyes, as in those of all the rest, merely “‘ the Lun- 
noner,” out of whom the most possible was to be 
made. How I got back to my lodging, I cannot well 
remember, but there I remained in solitude the rest 
ofthe day through, enduring the sense of humilia- 
tion as well as I could. But there was more of it to 
come; and if what followed was less sentimental, it 
was still more crushing. 

The next morning, the post brought me the follow- 
ing letter: 


“ Whitehail, London, Wednesday. 

“Srr:—The honorable the commissioners, in con- 
sequence of the information they have received, wish 
to be informed whether or not it is true, as alleged, 
that you have, in addition to the works you were in- 
structed to carry out, ordered the construction of 
@ wagon-road on the farm occupied by Bower- 
hanks? 

“In case this information be correct, the commis- 
sioners will expect to receive your reasons for taking 
so extraordinary a step, together with a detailed ac- 
count of the expense incurred. At present, they are 
loath to believe that any agent of theirs should ex- 
ceed his instructions in the serious manner asserted ; 
not only ignoring the honorable board, but creating 
discontent among the crown tenants, by what would 
naturally seem a gross act of favoritism to one of 
them. 

“ Before adopting any further measures in the mat- 
ter, the commissioners willingly offer you full oppor- 
tunity of explanation; but I am instructed to say 
that your answer to this communication must not be 
delayed in reaching them later than Saturday. I 
have, sir, the honor to be, etc.” 


This was no imaginary trouble; it was a real thun- 
derbolt. Something like a professional catastrophe 
stared me in the face; for what satisfactory reasons 
could I give for the making of the road? I could not 
plead to those white-headed men in London that 
Farmer Bowerhanks had a daughter who was as fair 
as she was false, and that I had fallen a victim to 
the wiles of her father’s cratt. I almost began to 
wish that neither she nor Roger had arrived in time 
at the Devil’s Hole; there were surely no Commis- 
sioners of Crown Estates at the bottom of the sea. 
As soon as I could get my thoughts in order, I saw 
that niy best plan would be to return forthwith to 
London, and urge the aiHiction of the ague in bar 
of all accusations, if haply it would be accepted. I 
accordingly wrote a Jetter to be sent by the return 
post, announcing that 1 would elect to respectfully 
submit my explanations to the honorable board in 
person. There was even a little relief in this deter- 
mination. I should at any rate escape from that 
hateful district, where the beautiful women were 
sirens, luriug one on to destruction on hard wagon- 


roads, and the men—well, let us simply say—were 
Yotrkshiremen! 

“Farmer Sowerby, I am going back to town to- 
morrow; can you drive me to the station in the 
morning?” I asked, having summoned my taciturn 
landlord to my room. 

“Fes; Cliris con goo; bur tha beest off quickly,” he 
replied, leaning his broad back against the door- 
jamb, and surveying me. ‘‘Dinnot tha be afeard 0’ 
Jake. Oi'll kill t? thief, ef un come noigh heer.” 

“Tam not going because of Jake,” I hastened to 
say; ‘and I am not sure that he is the most danger- 
ous person there is about here, after all. Some one 
has been complaining to the commissioners in. Lon- 
don of my making Mr. Bowerhanks a new road, I 
am going up to explain.” 

“Ugh, ugh, ugh!” chuckled Sowerby, his eyes 
twinkling, as if the whole atiair was only a joke, and 
he enjoyed it exceedingly. ‘Oi knowd un wud get 
U road out 0’ tha, by Matty’s praity faace. Bower- 
hanks be t’ best manager i’ a’ this soide, thot un be;” 
and the speaker rolled about as he laughed inter- 
nally. 

“ Matty! woy, Matty Bowerhanks an’ James Heth- 
erington be gooin’ to be wedded in a munth!” exul- 
tantly cried Sally Tebbutt, who had on both bonnet 
and shawl; and she forced her way into the room 
past her master. ‘Steward says James shall ha’ 
owd Merry’s farm; an’ Mrs. Bowerbanks just towd 
me thoy wull be married to goo to it!” 

“ Didna Bov erhanks get tha t’ write to t’? steward 
fur young James?” put in Sowerby, grinning afresh. 
“Dang moy buttons, ef ee dean’t manage well!” 
Bur oi’m daan sorry tha beest gooin,” 

* Gooin?” demanded Sally. 

“Tam going back to town in the morning, and I 
have many things to see to,” I said, as firmly as 1 
could. 

“Oo! Thot be bad! Tha winnot be here to t’ 
weddin’, then?’’ Sally inquired, with a very queer 
look on her face. 

“Will yon send somebody to fetch Footitt for me? 
T have a good deal to do, and must be alone, if you 
please.” 

At this broader hint, the couple quitted the room 
together, Farmer Sowerby chuckling loudiy as he 
descended the stairs; and Sally Tebbutt, honestly or 
otherwise, audibly repeating her regrets at my ap- 
proaching departure. 

I have no wish to prolong this narrative, and I will 
simply say that, leaving Footitt in charge of the 
works, I bade adieu to Sowerby’s farm before it was 
well daylight on the following morning, hurrying up 
to town to put the best faceon the matter 1 could do. 
Fortunately for me, I believe, the three honorable 
commissioners with whom I had my painful iuter- 
view at Whiteiall were considerably impressed by 
my haggard appearance. I had also thought it well 
to be accompanied by a friend, a surgeon, and he 
gave a learned exposition of Yorkshire ague, the 
general conclusion he urged being, that those who 
were prostrated by it, as I had been, wereat the mer- 
cy of those about them, and would not probably quite 
know what they were doing or sanctioning to be 
done! The board allowed the matter, I am very 
giad to say, to remain where it was; but I have not 
since been intrusted by them with any commissions 
in Yorkshire, nor have I any wish to revisit that in- 
teresting district. The women may be handsome 
and brave, and the women strong and hospitable, 
but both of them have a sharp eye for the main 
chance. 

But possibly the most startling item of all, 1 have 
now to add by way of conclusion. A little more than 
a week after my return to London, I got a letter from 
Footitt, in which he announced, not without a touch 
of satisfaction, that on the morning of the day on 
which he wrote, the body of Jake had been found 
floating in the reservoir! The supposition was, that 
the half-wit had returned to make another attempt 
to injure the cistern, and knowing nothing of the 
slippery casing of encaustic tiles it had received since 
his last visit, he had fallen in, and been unable—as 
of course he would be—to get out again; and so, in 
the dark lone night, he had himself met the fate he 
had intended for mein the Devil’s Hole! 





THE ORIGIN OF MANY THINGS. 


The sources of our familiar food are various indeed. 
A small part of the catalogue of vegetables borrowed 
from foreign regions runs through half the globe. 
Amongst breadstuffs, wheat and buckwheat are trom 
Asia, rye from Siberia, rice from Ethiopia. Amongst 
greens—the cucumber comes from Spain, the arti- 
choke from Sicily and Andalusia, cresses frow Crete, 
lettuce from Coos, onions and parsley from Egypt, 
cauliflower from Cyprus, spinach from Asia Minor, 
asparagus from Asia, shalot from Ascalon, beans from 
India, horse-radish from China. America has given 
us the potato and Jerusalem the artichoke. Amongst 
fruits—we owe the filbert, pomegranate, \ walnut, 
quince and grape to Asia, the apricot to Armeuia, 
the lemon to Media, the peach to Persia, the orange 
to India, the fig to Mesopotamia, the hazel-nut and 
cherry to the Euxine, the chestnut to Lydda, the plum 
to Syria, almonds to Mauritania, the olives to Greece. 
Amongst plants which are used for various purposes 
are, coffee from Arabia, tea from China, cocoa from 
Mexico, tobacco from the Moroccos, the castor-oil 
plant from India. Amongst trees, the chestnut-tree 
come from India, the laurel from Crete, the elder 
tree from Persia. Amongst flowers, the narcissus and 
carnation come from Italy, the lily from Syria, the 
tulip from Cappadocia, the jessamine from India, 





the nasturtium from Peru, the dahlia from Mexico. 
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female voice, at the very moment 1 was closing my 
. eyes for what I knew would be the fatal plunge. 

“ Keep off wi’ tha, Jake, ur oi ’llshoot tha!” was 
added in rougher tones. 

**Never heed him; pull quick, now!” next fell 
on my entranced ear; and underneath the archway 
shot a boat, in which were seated Miss Bowerhanks 
and a laboring man. 

* Quick!” she excitedly called, catching sight of 
me on the ledge; and as the boat came near, she 
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8G FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





THE LITTLE KNIGHT. 


“A LAY OF DOMESTIC CHIVALRY. 
I know fair maids of old 
Had knights of prowess bold, 


‘}:~And warriors watched rose-gardens, and gave their lives 


for love. 
I have heard of Criemhild’s knights, 
And their handred-and-one fights, 
Sut I prize my little champion all other knights above! 


They watched the roses o'er, 
But my champion has done more, 
For he ‘s made the roses grow in a strip of barren ground; 
And around my shaded room 
Steals a sweetness of perfume, 
Richer, rarer than fair Criemhild in all her garden found. 


There were grand hearts in old days, 
And I know they won the praise 
Of sweet maidens bending downwards to watch the tour- 
ney's end; 
And I feel my heart-strings stir 
At the “sans reproche, sans peur,”’ 
Yet name the olden Bayards, thinking of my modern 
friend. 


Were you tried by cross or care, 
Those old champions said a prayer 
At the next saint’s shrine they came to, before they jour- 
neyed on; 
But now, early hour and late, 
There are prayers at heaven's gate, 
And I know the simple spirit from which those prayers 
have gone! 


I have read the warriors went 
To the Holy Land, content, 
If their true-loves bade “* God speed them, and God defend 
the right:"’ 
But my little warrior sped 
To the search for one, who, dead, 
Remains my own sole true-love, as alive my sole delight. 


And the olden champions spake, 
“O, be faithful, for my sake!"’ 
But my champion asked no promise, and hoped for no 
reward; > 
He knew my love was claimed 
By one I never named, 
And he went forth to search for him, that my joy might 
be restored. 


Shall I give him aught? you say; 
Yes, perchance, a kiss some day. 
When the death-hour makes it holy, and safe for him 
and me; 
Until then we are mere friends, 
Yet to compass all my ends 
Is the vision of my stripling, my flower of chivalry. 


Hs is but a boy, you know, 
And boys’ hearts are fashioned so 
That they ‘ll never break for love-smart, as mine is break- 
ing now; 
So amid my sharpest grief 
Comes a spring of glad relief, 
When I look upon my knight with the innocent bold 
brow! 


O God, bless my I'ttle knight! 
God defend him in the fight! 
Give him better love than mine is, to glad his heart some 
day ; 
I have heard of warriors bold, 
But I'd give the men of old 
For the little modern hero I ‘ve chosen for my lay ! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
MRS. JENKINS’S UNCLE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Ir was a sultry August day. Not a breath of air 
stirred in the tall balm of Gilead in Farmer Carter’s 
front yard. In-doors, it was close and oppressive. 
The doors and windows were open, to get, if possible, 
a draught of air. The kitchen was large and cool— 
that is, ordinarily. The floor was guiltless of paint, 
and was scoured to a dazzling whiteness; one might 
eat off it better than some tables. On the broad 
oaken threshold of the back door, sat Bessie Carter, 
hulling a panful of great, luscious blackberries. 

The little brown, dimpled fingers—Bessie was a 
farmer’s daughter, and did not cultivate “lily” 
hands—were sadly stained, and, I am obliged to add, 
the full scarlet lips and little pearly teeth had not 
wholly escaped. But they were so tempting! You 
would not have blamed her, if you could have seen 
how delicious they looked, with their great blue- 
black sides lying against the polished tin pan. Bessie 
was in an idle mood, and often paused to gaze all 
over the sleepy landscape, shimmering in the summer 
sun. Through an opening in the trees, she could see 
the “river pasture,” with the cattle standing knee- 
deep in the shallow stream. 

A little nearer, to the right, was Farmer Carter’s 
cornfield—his famous ten-acre lot; admitted, by all, 
to be the “‘ handsomest” piece of corn in the county. 
And on this particular morning, Farmer Carter was 
putting the plough through it for the last time. He 
was holding the plough himself, and had a boy to ride 
the horse. Tommy Drew, the son of Thomas Drew, 
the village cobbler, who practised not only at the 
bench, but at the bar, likewise; in fact, he oscillated 
like a pendulum, between the two. 

It was very warm down in the cornfield that morn- 
ing. Not a breath stirred the long, glossy leaves, 
and Farmer Carter had to stop often, to lift his hat 
and wipe his heated brow. But Tommy, from his 
elevation on the back of the ponderous “roan,” did 
not seem to mind it. But then, he had an exceed- 
ingly airy costume. His thin cotton shirt had both 
sleeves gone to the elbow; his faded cotton trousers 


had one unfortunate defect—they began too late, and 
left off too soon! An old rimless straw hat was 
crowded down over his eyes, and through a hole in 
the crown, a tuft of carroty hair protruded, remind- 
ing one of “ The Knight of the Golden Plume.” But 
Tommy was a good boy to work, and always carried 
his wages home to his mother, who, poor woman! 
needed them sadly enough. 

Farmer Carter employed him a great deal, for he 
had no boys of hisown. Bessie was his only child. 
It is true he remembered, how, in his young, stalwart 
manhood, he had lain away, one dreary day, a little 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired fellow, who bore his name, 
and who he had hoped would one day cultivate his 
broad acres. But God willed otherwise; and John 
Carter, being a true Christian man, took the cup, and 
said, ‘‘It is well.” Since then, the roges had blos- 
somed, and the snows drifted, two-an@-twenty times 
over the little mound, but the little child had never 
grown old; and when John Carter thought of the 
meeting on the “other shore,” it was always his 
“little boy ” that fancy pictured, with soft, clinging 
arms, and flaxen curls falling over a white, blue- 
veined forehead. 

Next, coming up towards the house, Bessie’s eyes 
rested on the long, open orchard, with the trees 
spreading like tents to the ground. It was an orchard 
worth having, was Farmer Carter’s. Even now, the 
early pippins and spice-sweetings were beginning to 
turn yellow and fall off, and, as Mrs. Carter expressed 
it, were “ getting r’aly meller.” 

Directly under the high kitchen windows, and 
spredding nearly to the broad, flat doorstone, where 
Bessie’s little slippered feet rested, flourished a young 
colony of sunflowers, lifting their great golden heads 
to the sun. Mrs. Carter always raised them for her 
fowls. “‘They made hens lay amazin’,” she said. 
Mrs. Carter rather prided herself on her poultry. 
There were little dainty, scarlet-combed bantams, 
goldeu pheasants, dorkings, and all the intermediate 
grades, up to the great white Cochins, with legs as 
yellow as the heaps of corn they so ravenously de- 
voured! Then there was a pleasantly suggestive 
brood of little wood-colored turkeys, besides some 
half-a-dozen great milk-white geese—the perpetual 
terror of Drew, Jun. And besides all these, in a 
little grassy pond below the orchard, were full ascore 
of just the plumpest of ducks, with the pinkest of 
feet, and the rarest of golden-green and purple 
plumage. 

* Bessie,” suddenly called out a brisk voice from 
the direction of the pantry, ‘‘I do believe you are 
going to sleep over them blackberries.” 

“T really believe Iam, mother,” with a little lan- 
guid laugh, turning away from the drowsy landscape, 
and looking across the kitchen, to the great cool pan- 
try, where her mother was lifting, with an immense 
wooden skim-shell, the rich yellow cream from the 
pans of milk setting, in long rows, on the broad, 
roomy shelves. 

Mrs. Carter was a thrifty housewife, and was just 
busily engaged in considering whether it were best 
to make butter during ‘ dog-days,” or to send the 
milk to the cheese-room, when a quick, ringing little 
-rap sounded on the open door at the end of the house. 
Bessie sprang so suddenly that her blackberries went 
rolling off over the smooth stone, hiding their great 
black eyes in the tall grasses. Mrs. Carter dropped 
her shell into the pan of milk she was skimming, 
which resented it by flying directly in her face. 
Wiping the milk from her eyes with the corner of her 
apron, she went to the door. 

Standing just within the door, was a little snuff- 
colored old man—that is, he had on snuff-colored 
tights, and a swallow-tailed coat of the same shade; 
and, in fact, his face was only a slight modification of 
the same color! It was crumpled and wrinkled, and 
bore a striking resemblance to a piece of ancient 
parchment. He had little round black eyes, that 
winked, and blinked, and snapped, in the liveliest 
manner imaginable. He had a small, rusty, leather 
valise, and a thin, weak voice, that sounded as if it 
had been scraped down and whittled off, till there 
was not much of it left. 

Could you tell me, mum, where Abner Jenkins 
lives?” 

“ Why, dear me, yes, to be sure I can,” said Mrs. 
Carter, drawing a long breath of relief; for a terrible 
suspicion had taken possession of her that this was 
the veritable “ gentleman in black,” with a slight 
change of costume. 

“ Well, you see, sir, that two-story white house on 
the corner; well, it’s the third house from that, to- 
wards the village. It’s a tall, slimmish sort of a 
house, sir.” 

The man nodded, winked his queer little eyes at 
her, and with a “thank you, mum,” ambled off. 

‘*Mercy on me! who can he be? I wouldn’t won- 
der if it was Mrs. Jenkins’s rich uncle, from Cuba.” 

“He don’t look very rich, mother,” said Bessie, 
picking up her berries. 

“You can’t always tell—there, pick up that berry 
on the floor, quick, before anybody steps on it—by 
any one’s looks how much they are worth. It’s 
Simon Babbitt, you may depend.” 

“Simon Babbitt?” 

“Yes; old Joe Babbitt’s brother, who went off to 
Cuba when I was a little girl.” 

‘*He must be pretty old, mother.” 

“Old? why yes, to be sure he is; and he has come 
home to leave all his property to his relations, which 
is very kind and thoughtful in him to do, Iam sure.” 

A little amused laugh rang through the old kitchen. 

‘What are you laughing at, child?” 

“Nothing, mother; only I am so glad for the 





Jenkinses. Is he so very rich, then?” 





“Rich? why, he’s a perfect nabob! He owns more 
than a dozen sugar plantations, and has a hundred 
servants to wait on him all the time.” 

“O mother!” 

‘ Well,” said Mrs. Carter, her enthusiasm subsid- 
ing slightly, “I always did think Mrs. Jenkins set it 
rather high, but I expect he is worth a dreadful 
sight. You see Mrs. Jenkins—she was Debby Bab- 
bitt—is all there is left, now; and of course it will all 
gotoher. Tom wouldn’t be such a very bad match, 
Bessie, after all.” 

A clear, silvery laugh rippled over the full, wine- 
red lips, 

*O, Tom is a fortune in himself—eh, mother?” 

“He’s mightily taken with you, any way,” said 
Mrs. Carter, a little testily. ‘‘ Why, if it isn’t eleven 
o’clock, and father’ll be sure to want an early dinner. 
Go right straight away and kindle the fire, Bessie.” 


Bessie obeyed. First tying over her pretty chintz 
dress a dainty little apron, with just the tiniest bits 
of pockets, and carefully tucking up the full flowing 
sleeves, revealing the whitest and roundest of arms, 
with pretty little dimples at the elbows. 

Bessie was brown-eyed and brown-haired, and as 
plump and rosy-cheeked as farmers’ daughters are 
generally supposed to be. She had a broad white 
forehead, and was as intelligent as she was pretty. 
At least, so thought Russell Trent, the young school- 
master who taught the Rockvale High School, and 
boarded at Farmer Carter’s. 

But I am neglecting the Jenkinses, First, there 
was Mr. Jenkins, who was engaged in the very 
necessary and highly respectable calling of soap- 
boiler. He was a tall, spare man, with a weak, 
wheezy cough, and a perpetual stoop in the shoul- 
ders, as if he were a second Atlas. Mrs. Jenkins, on 
the contrary, was a stout, ponderous sort of a woman, 
well calculated to sustain the dignity of the family, 
which she certainly tried to do, her whole aim being 
to keep up appearances, and get into ‘‘society.” 
There were two children, a son and daughter, Thomas 
Augustus and Matilda Jane, generally abbreviated 
to Tom and ’Tilda. Tom was an incipient swell. He 
had pale lead-colored hair and eyes, and a milk-and 
watery look, generally. He assisted his father in the 
soap-house—very much against his inclination, how- 
ever; his aspiration being to stand behind a counter, 
and sell pins and needles to the ladies. 

"Tilda Jane, though, was the flower of the family. 
She was a young lady rather on the gushing order, 
was rather pretty, and had been one term to Madame 
Larouche’s “Seminary for Young Ladies,” and had 
graduated with all the accomplishments. 

She had learned music and drawing, of course. 
She played “‘ What is home without a mother?” ina 
manner that never tailed to bring tears to the eyes of 
her delighted mamma. But her drawings were the 
most wonderful! Her animals all had a strong ten- 
dency to spinal affections, besides being hump-backed 
and weak-kneed. Her buildings were vague and in- 
tangible, like houses seen through a fog; their build- 
ers apparently having attempted a great many 
different styles of architecture, and failed in them all. 
The trees appeared to have dropped down in a bun- 
dle, and had never got fairly straightened out; and 
the skies were so “‘ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” 
that one was in constant expectation of a shower of 
indigo. 

On this particular morning, Mrs. Jenkins was in a 
little back room, kindling a fire in a rusty, cracked 
stove; and ’Tilda Jane was in her ‘“ boudoir,” as she 
denominated her little seven-by-nine bed-room. 
Happening to glance out of the windew, she saw a 
funny little man, in snuff-colored tights, taking a 
critical survey of the premises. 

It was a tall, narrow, satfron-complexioned house, 
with a painful look of general debility about it. Two 
queer little dormer windows were thrust suddenly 
out of the sharp roof, looking, with their faded green 
blinds, like an immense pair of goggles. 

“O mamma,” ("Tilda always said “‘ mamma” since 
she came home from the seminary; all the young 
ladies said “‘ mother” was so old-fashioned), “ there’s 

just the oddest little,old man! 

A sharp rap caused the young lady to give a little 
scream and retreat to the protection of her “‘ boudoir.” 

Mrs. Jenkins cast a look in the glass, smoothed 
down her apron, and went to the door. 

* Abner Jenkins’s, mum?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Mrs. Jenkins?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Debby Babbitt?” 

“Yes; and you are—O, do not say you are not,” 
clasping her fat hands imploringly, “‘ the dear Uncle 
Simon we have looked for so long.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose I am.” 

“O, [knew—Ialways knew you would come!” cried 
the delighted woman, drawing him into the house, 
and fairly carrying him in her arms to the sitting- 
room. 

“TI did not know as you would be glad to see me.” 

*O uncle, don’t—don’t say that! when we all love 
you so very dearly. And I knew you—I did, indeed, 
just as soon as you spoke, you do look so like poor, 
dear pa!” (which, as “pa” weighed two hundred 
and fifty, and had a face greatly resembling the sun 
after a protracted drought, was tolerably correct.) 

“Then John is dead?” said the little man, hesita- 
tingly. . 

“* Joe—Joseph, you remember,” suggested Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

“‘ well, really had forgotten, you see—” 

‘*O, it’s not at all strange, with the care of your 
great property on your mind, that you should forget 





these little minor matters.” 





* Joe wasn’t troubled much that way, I take it?” 
And the little round eyes winked, and sparkled, and 
danced, until it seemed as if they never would stop. 

“Ahno. Paalways would live in style,” (he lived 
in a slab house, and kept poultry in the attic,) “and 
bring up his children well, if he did not lay up any- 
thing. He used to say, ‘I know my dear Simon will 
never see you suffer, my dears.’ But they are all 
gone but me.” 

Here Mrs. Jenkins put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and it is to be supposed wept at the remem- 
brance; although people did say she abused her poor 
crippled sister, and sent her to the work-house to 
die, and be buried at the expense of the town. But 
then people are always saying disagreeable things. 

“ Matilda Jane, come here, my love,” as that young 
lady, unable to restrain her curiosity longer, made 
her appearance at the door. ‘ This is our dear Uncle 
Simon, from Cuba, that we have talked so much 
about.” 

The impulsive young lady immediately threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him affectionately. 
He was yellow, to be sure—but so were his doubloons! 

In less than two hours, it was known all over 
Rockvale that Mrs. Jenkins’s rich uncle, from Cuba, 
had arrived in town; and before night, the sugar 
plantations he owned had swelled to a number that 
would have covered the entire island, five or six deep. 
People did not stop to consider—they never do, in 
such cases. Everybody was on the qui vive, and 
Jenkins stock rose rapidly. 

Russell Trent, going home after school, saw the 
new arrival walking in the yard of the Jenkins man- 
sion. He looked at him, at first, carelessly, then 
started suddenly, knitted his brows a moment, as in 
thought, then a quick, amused smile broke over his 
face. Every little while, as he walked along, he 
would laugh softly to himself. For once, the dreamy 
student-eye failed to take in the pomp of pillared 
cloud and distant mount. 

At the farm-house, the great Cuban planter was 
the absorbing theme. Farmer Carter was inclined 
to be skeptical, Bessie made merry over it, and Mrs. 
Carter was so excited that she hung the cheeses down 
the well, and put the newly-churned butter under 
the cheese-press. 

This had been a happy summer to Russell! Trent; 
for, schoolmaster though he was, he had learned a 
new, sweet lesson in the delicious summer twilights, 
sitting with Bessie in the great cool north room. 

Farmer Carter and his wife had seen with quiet 
satisfaction, the growing intimacy between young 
Trent and their daughter. To be sure, he was not 
rich; but he was a fine scholar, and was possessed of 
a cultivated intellect and pure morals. He was con- 
sidered a rising young man, and one who bade fair to 
attain eminence in his profession. And Bessie had 
no need to marry a fortune; for all Farmer Carter’s 
broad acres, stocks, bonds, and mortgages, would one 
day be hers. 

To say that, on that eventful night, Mrs. Debby 
Jenkins was a happy woman, would be a tame ex- 
pression. Visions of wealth and position floated 
through her excited brain; for she had always had 
an itching for “ good society.” But the Rockvale 
aristocrats had heretofore snubbed her very decided- 
ly. True, she once managed to get on the committee 
of the “Society for the Amelioration of the Hotten- 
tots;” but she was soon removed to make room for 
Mrs. Potiphar Pendleton, whose husband was sup- 
posed to own an almost incredible number of shares 
in a great mining company in Kamschatka—or some- 
where else. Mrs. Potiphar was a very active woman. 
She had a happy faculty of getting on committees; 
and the generosity with which she voted away other 
people’s money was absolutely refreshing. 

But after the arrival of Uncle Simon, the Rock- 
valers suddenly discovered that ‘‘ the Jenkinses were 
really very fine people.” Messrs. Flash, Dash & Co. 
waited on Tom, with the offer of a clerkship in their 
great first-class establishment, which the delighted 
youth gratefully accepted. He was sublimely igno- 
rant of book-keeping—but he had a rich uncle! Mrs. 
Potiphar Pendleton called and left her card, begging 
her ‘‘dear Mrs. Jenkins ” to accept the vacant vice- 
presidency of the ‘‘ Hottentot Society.” Mrs Obadiah 
McFlimsy—another active woman, and the president 
of the “‘ Society in aid of sending straw hats and linen 
dusters to the poor sweltering Esquimaux,” also 
called, and left her card. 

Invitations to dinner-parties and soirees followed 
each other in rapid succession. Mrs. Jenkins hired 
a grand piano (people generally supposed she bought 
it), and purchased a new dining set, and gave par- 
ties, likewise. ‘‘Uncle Simon “ attended them all, 
and winked, and blinked, and nodded, in a state of 
perfect beatitude. I forgot to say that he had pre- 
sented Matilda Jane with a magnificent diamond 
necklace, and Tom with an elegant gold watch. Of 
course, after that, the most skeptical were convinced. 

*Tilda Jane was suddenly metamorphosed into 
Mattie Jennie Jenkins, who was “‘ such a sweet girl, 
and played divinely.” Her drawings were pronounced 
“exquisite” and “‘charming.” Her new friends all 
begged she would “favor them with just one song, 
she played so sweetly.” And so the poor unoffend- 
ing piano was banged from morning till night, until 
the near neighbors thought they were in Pande- 
monium, 

Mr. Jenkins Sen. was prevailed on, very much 
against his inclination, however, to put on a stand- 
up dickey and black coat, and hire a foreman to do 
the dirty work. 

But Tom Jenkins did not, in his prosperity, forget 
his admiration for pretty Bessie Carter. On the con- 
trary, his passion increased as he thought, with his 
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the key-hole, they could not make out what 
ial nam 9? per 





ered prospects, there might be more hope 
nning her. And, strange to say, Mra, Cart 





couraged bis suit. In common with the mm 
Rockvale people, she was infatuated with the fal 
wealth the Jenkinses had in perspective. | 
heard nothing but “sugar plantations” from : 
ing till night. Mrs. Jenkins invited Tom 
farm-house, took him out to see her poultry, ¢ 
him with new cheese and water-melons, un 
looked more milk-and-watery than ever. 1 
Carter laughed, but did not interfere. 


It had been three months since Simon B 


came, and Mrs. Jenkins began to think it ti: 
said something about the disposal of his im. 
wealth. Tom, too, was in rebellion, and his n 
vainly endeavored to pacify him. 


“ He has evidently a good impression of us, a) 
ust do everything we can to give color ( 

ppression.”” 

“Color! all 1 ask for, is to see the color of his ¢ 
“ Why, Thomas Augustus! what would dear | 


Simon say, if he heard your unfeeling remarks?” 


“O bother, ma! You would be as glad to hav 


snuffy shell out as I would. I tell you, ma, | 
have more pocket money; it costs something 
round with those high fellows.” 


“Well, dear, only keep in good society, an’ _ 


shall have the money, some way.” 


In the meantime, matters were really g. 


serious at the farm-house. Mrs. Carter seeme 
o termined that Bessie should not “throw h 
away on a poor school-master,” as she expres: 
She obliged Bessie to go to the parties at Mrs. 
kins’s, and had Tom come for her. Trent wa 
A invited; he did not belong to their “set.” She 
him numerous hints, which somehow did not & 
disturb him, until one night at the tea-tab! 
threw out something about ‘‘ poor people’s sta 
in the way of their betters.” 


Russell Trent flushed slightly, and Mr. Carte: 
“Stop, wife! I wont have anybody insulted 
ouse.” 

Poor Bessie’s cheeks were crimson with mor: 


tion, and the brown eyes were swimming in tea 


“This has gone far enough,” said Trent to hii 


as, when supper was over, he put on his cool Pa 


at, and sauntered off in the direction oi 


Jenkins’s. 


Bessie, watching him from her chamber wi: 


thought, poor girl! that he, too, had become in 
with this terrible mania, and had left her for 
Mattie Jennie. 


As Trent came up the walk, the goggles fro 


ominously; but he walked directly to the doo: 
asked to see Mr. Babbitt. 


That remarkable personage came out, lookin; 


much surprised, as Trent asked him to ste) 
moment, as he had a little business with him. 


They talked some time; but though Mattie p. 


through the blind, and Mrs. Jenkins put her « 
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They were greatly surprised the next mor 


when Uncle Simon came down, valise in han. 
ready for departure. 


“© uncle, where can you be going so sudde 


exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, in astonishment. 


“Vm going to C—, first.” 
“But, dear uncle, wouldn’t you like T) 


Augustus to go with you? The dear boy 
think it such a privilege—he dotes on you 80.” 


“Ono, mum, I think I’ll go alone.” 
* But you will come back, dear Uncle Simon‘ 
Well, if I don’t, you will be sure to hear fro: 


Yes, yes, you’ll be sure to hear from me.” An 
little eyes snapped, and winked, and danced, 
Mrs. Jenkins began to fear they would bounce 
his queer little head. 


Uncle Simon did not return; but the next mo 


a letter was received from him. 


“It is his will, I am sure,” said Mrs, Je. 


“Dear, dear Uncle Simon!” 


The letter, however, read as follows: 


“Most AFFECTIONATE FRIENDS :—Being 0) 


to leave you very suddenly, I take this method 
forming you of what will doubtless grieve your 
tionate hearts. I fully appreciate the genuine 
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“Joe wasn’t troubled much that way, I take it?” 
And the little round eyes winked, and sparkled, and 
danced, until it seemed as if they never would stop. 

“Ah no. Pa always would live in style,” (he lived 
in a slab house, and kept poultry in the attic,) “and 
bring up his children well, if he did not lay up any- 
thing. He used to say, ‘I know my dear Simon will 
never see you suffer, my dears.’ But they are all 
gone but me.” 

Here Mrs. Jenkins put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and it isto be supposed wept at the remem- 
brance; although people did say she abused her poor 
crippled sister, and sent her to the work-house to 
die, and be buried at the expense of the town. But 
then people are always saying disagreeable things. 

“ Matilda Jane, come here, my love,” as that young 
lady, unable to restrain her curiosity longer, made 
her appearance at the door. “ This is our dear Uncle 
Simon, from Cuba, that we havo talked so much 
about.” 

The impulsive young lady immediately threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him affectionately. 
He was yellow, to be sure—but so were his doubloons! 

In less than two hours, it was known all over 
Rockvale that Mrs. Jenkins’s rich uncle, from Cuba, 
had arrived in town; and before night, the sugar 
plantations he owned had swelled to a number that 
would have covered the entire island, five or six deep. 
People did not stop to consider—they never do, in 
such cases. Everybody was on the qui vive, and 
Jenkins stock rose rapidly. 

Russell Trent, going home after school, saw the 
new arrival walking in the yard of the Jenkins man- 
sion. He looked at him, at first, carelessly, then 
started suddenly, knitted his brows a moment, as in 
thought, then a quick, amused smile broke over his 
face. Every little while, as he walked along, he 
would laugh softly to himself, For once, the dreamy 
student-eye failed to take in the pomp of pillared 
cloud and distant mount. 

At the farm-house, the great Cuban planter was 
the absorbing theme. Farmer Carter was inclined 
to be skeptical, Bessie made merry over it, and Mrs. 
Carter was so excited that she hung the cheeses down 
the well, and put the newly-churned butter under 
the cheese-press. 

This had been a happy summer to Russel! Trent; 
for, schoolmaster though he was, he had learned a 
new, sweet lesson in the delicious summer twilights, 
sitting with Bessie in the great cool north room. 

Farmer Carter and his wife had seen with quiet 
satisfaction, the growing intimacy between young 
Trent and their daughter. To be sure, he was not 
rich; but he was a fine scholar, and was possessed of 
a cultivated intellect and pure morals. He was con- 
sidered a rising young man, and one who bade fair to 
attain eminence in his profession. And Bessie had 
no need to marry a fortune; for all Farmer Carter’s 
broad acres, stocks, bonds, and mortgages, would one 
day be hers. 

To say that, on that eventful night, Mrs. Debby 
Jenkins was a happy woman, would be a tame ex- 
pression. Visions of wealth and position floated 
through her excited brain; for she had always had 
an itching for “ good society.” But the Rockvale 
aristocrats had heretofore snubbed her very decided- 


‘| ly. True, she once managed to get on the committee 


of the “Society for the Amelioration of the Hotten- 
tots;” but she was soon removed to make room for 
Mrs. Potiphar Pendleton, whose husband was sup- 
posed to own an almost incredible number of shares 
in a great mining company in Kamschatka—or some- 
where else. Mrs. Potiphar was a very active woman. 
She had a happy faculty of getting on committees; 
and the generosity with which she voted away other 
people’s money was absolutely refreshing. 

But after the arrival of Uncle Simon, the Rock- 
valers suddenly discovered that “the Jenkinses were 
really very fine people.” Messrs. Flash, Dash & Co. 
waited on Tom, with the offer of a clerkship in their 
great first-class establishment, which the delighted 
youth gratefully accepted. He was sublimely igno- 
rant of book-keeping—but he had a rich uncle! Mrs. 
Potiphar Pendleton called and left her card, begging 
her “‘dear Mrs. Jenkins ” to accept the vacant vice- 
presidency of the ‘‘ Hottentot Society.” Mra Obadiah 
McFlimsy—another active woman, and the president 
of the ‘‘ Society in aid of sending straw hats and linen 
dusters to the poor sweltering Esquimaux,” also 
called, and left her card. 

Invitations to dinner-parties and soirees followed 
each other in rapid succession. Mrs. Jenkins hired 
a grand piano (people generally supposed she bought 
it), and purchased a new dining set, and gave par- 
ties, likewise. ‘“‘Uncle Simon “ attended them all, 
and winked, and blinked, and nodded, in a state of 
perfect beatitude. I forgot to say that he had pre- 
sented Matilda Jane with a magnificent diamond 
necklace, and Tom with an elegant gold watch. Of 
course, after that, the most skeptical were convinced. 

*Tilda Jane was suddenly metamorphosed into 
Mattie Jennie Jenkins, who was “ such a sweet girl, 
and played divinely.” Her drawings were pronounced 
“exquisite” and ‘‘ charming.” Her new friends all 
begged she would “favor them with just one song, 
she played so sweetly.” And so the poor unoffend- 
ing piano was banged from morning till night, until 
the near neighbors thought they were in Pande- 
monium, 

Mr. Jenkins Sen. was prevailed on, very much 
against his inclination, however, to put on a stand- 
up dickey and black coat, and hire a foreman to do 
the dirty work. 

But Tom Jenkins did not, in his prosperity, forget 
his admiration for pretty Bessie Carter. On the con- 
trary, his passion increased as he thought, with his 
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aitered prospects, there might be more hope of his 
winning her. And, strange to say, Mrs. Carter en- 
couraged his suit. In common with the rest of 
Rockvale people, she was infatuated with the fabulous 
wealth the Jenkinses had in perspective. Bessie 
heard nothing but “sugar plantations” from morn- 
ing till night. Mrs. Jenkins invited Tom to the 
farm-house, took him out to see her poultry, gorged 
him with new cheese and water-melons, until he 
looked more milk-and-watery than ever. Farmer 
Carter laughed, but did not interfere. 

It had been three months since Simon Babbitt 
came, and Mrs. Jenkins began to think it time he 
said something about the disposal of his immense 
wealth. Tom, too, was in rebellion, and his mother 
vainly endeavored to pacify him. 

“ He has evidently a good impression of us, and we 
must do everything we can to give color to the 
impression.” 

“Color! all 1 ask for, is to see the color of his gold.” 

“ Why, Thomas Augustus! what would dear Uncle 
Simon say, if he heard your unfeeling remarks?” 

“O bother, ma! You would be as glad to have old 
snuffy shell out as I would. I tell you, ma, I must 
have more pocket money; it costs something to go 
round with those high fellows.” 

‘Well, dear, only keep in good society, and you 
shall have the money, some way.” 

In the meantime, matters were really getting 
serious at the farm-house. Mrs. Carter seemed de- 
termined that Bessie should not ‘throw herself 
away on a poor school-master,” as she expressed it. 
She obliged Bessie to go to the parties at Mrs. Jen- 
kins’s, and had Tom come for her. Trent was not 
invited; he did not belong to their ‘‘set.” She gave 
him numerous hints, which somehow did not seem to 
disturb him, until one night at the tea-table she 
threw out something about “‘ poor people’s standing 
in the way of their betters.” 

Russell Trent flushed slightly, and Mr. Carter said: 

“Stop, wife! I wont have anybody insulted in my 
house.” . 

Poor Bessie’s cheeks were crimson with mortifica- 
tion, and the brown eyes were swimming in tears. 

“This has gone far enough,” said Trent to himself, 
as, when supper was over, he put on his cool Panama 
hat, and sauntered off in the direction of. Mr. 
Jenkins’s. 

Bessie, watching him from her chamber window, 
thought, poor girl! that he, too, had become infected 
with this terrible mania, and had left her for sweet 
Mattie Jennie. 

As Trent came up the walk, the goggles frowned 


asked to see Mr. Babbitt. 

That remarkable personage came out, looking very 
much surprised, as Trent asked him to step outa 
moment, as he had a little business with him. 

They talked some time; but though Mattie peeped 
through the blind, and Mrs. Jenkins put her ear to 
the key-hole, they could not make out what “ that 
schoolmaster ”? wanted. 

They were greatly surprised the next morning, 
when Uncle Simon came down, valise in hand, and 
ready for departure. 

“O uncle, where can you be going so suddenly?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, in astonishment. 

“Vm going to C—, first.” 

“But, dear uncle, wouldn’t you like Thomas 
Augustus to go with you? The dear boy would 
think it such a privilege—he dotes on you so.” 

“Ono, mum, I think I’ll go alone.” 

“ But you will come back, dear Uncle Simon?” 

“Well, if I don’t, you will be sure to hear from me. 
Yes, yes, you’ll be sure to hear from me.” And the 
little eyes snapped, and winked, and danced, until 
Mrs. Jenkins began to fear they would bounce out of 
his queer little head. 

Uncle Simon did not return; but the next morning 
a letter was received from him. 

“Tt is his will, I am sure,” said Mrs. Jenkins. 
“Dear, dear Uncle Simon!” 

The letter, however, read as follows: 


“Most AFFECTIONATE FRIENDS :—Being obliged 
to leave you very suddenly, I take this method of in- 
forming you of what will doubtless grieve your affec- 
tionate hearts. I fully appreciate the genuineness of 
your devotion, and the excellence of your dinners; 
but it is my painful duty to inform you that Iam 
not your Uncle Simon—he having died over two 
years ago. His ‘‘immense property ” when he died, 
consisted of one cotton shirt, out at the elbows, an 
old battered hat, and a pair of pantaloons with legs 
of different colors. These last, however, were kindly 
furnished him by the authorities! Your worthy 
uncle was a very clever man—very clever indeed. I 
once had the pleasure of having my pocket picked of 
a pair of iron-bowed spectacles, by his friendly hand. 
I saw a great deal of him—indeed, I used to take the 
little articles he accidentally found. (I was a pawn- 
broker, which accounts for the diamonds and watch. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary for me to say that the dia- 
monds are paste, and the watch galvanized.) He 
told me, once, in a confidential mood, that the folks 
at home thought he was rich. He thought it such a 
good joke! And as I wanted to visit America, and 
hadn’t a great amount of funds, I concluded to per- 
sonate him. I regret the necessity of my leaving, as 
much as you can; but that schoolmaster—who, it 
seems, has known me all the time, having seen me 
three years ago, in Cuba—insists on my going at 
once. I know how it will grieve you; for [remember 
how you ‘doted’ on me. Your most affectionate, 

“MATTHEW GOMEZ.” 


loved uncle was caused by his attempting to stand on 
a board, with a cross-beam overhead. He lost his 
footing!” 


The effect of this terrible bombshell in the Jenkins 
camp was terrific. Mrs, Jenkins went off in hyster- 
ics; Mattie fainted away, after first being careful to 
sit down on the sofa; Tom kicked over the chairs and 
crickets, and swore fearfully; Jenkins Sen. coughed 
his little weak, wheezy cough, and took off his stand- 
up dickey and broadcloth coat, and, donning his 
frock and overalls, went down to the soap-house and 
buried his grief in a keg of soap—which was a great 
deal more sensible than to have done it in a keg of 
brandy. 

Messrs. Flash & Dash discharged poor Tom, 
“without a character,” and he was forced, to his 
great disgust, to return to the soap business, The 
grand piano was carried back to the owner, at his 
peremptory demand, and ’Tilda Jane sought conso- 
lation in her ‘‘ boudoir” and a fit of the sulks. Mrs. 
Obadiah McFlimsy, who was just issuing invitations 
to her great party, and had a daintily-perfumed little 
note, begging the “honor of the company of Mr. & 
Mrs. and Mr. & Miss Jenkins,” etc., all written and 
sealed, tore it up and put it in the grate, declaring 
that she “‘ had no idea of inviting them Jenkinses.” 
And—unkindest cut of all—Mrs. Potiphar Pendleton 
wrote a very polite note, saying the vacant vice- 
presidency in the ‘ Hottentot Society” had been 
tilled, and Mrs. Jenkins’s services could be dispensed 
with. 

Farmer Carter rallied his wife most unmercifully ; 
but, though rather discomfited, she laughed, and 
said, good-naturedly, ‘‘ that she believed she was the 
biggest goose of them all.” 

Russell Trent has received and accepted the offer of 
a professorship, in a certain flourishing college. 
Bessie and he are to be married next autumn, and 
Mrs. Carter has declared her intention of having a 
real old-fashioned wedding, with a “ bride-cake,” 
and a dance in the kitchen, for the young folks. It 
is not fully decided, yet, I believe, whether she will 
ask “ them Jenkinses ” or not. 





A POET IN TROUBLE. 

Mr. Youngman by day sells laces and silks in a 
shop down town. At night, he eats his supper and 
perfects himself in poetry. He loves the sensational, 
and signs his letters, ‘‘ Yours till death.” In the 
house next to him, but in an adjoining room, lives 
Miss Helen, young, pretty, insensible and a dress- 
maker. She obtained a warrant against Mr. Y. for 
ill conduct towards her. <A few days since, the case 
was tried. The complainant stated that during the 
warm weather he had at eventide put his head out 
of his window and coughed. Then, upon being con- 
vinced by her natural start that she was at home, he 
had addressed her in a most shameful manner, in- 
viting her to his fountain, his star and his shrine, 
whereas she wouldn’t be a shrine for the world. No 
respectable girl would. He had also wanted her to 
be horrid things, which she wouldn’t repeat. 

“Can’t you state some of them, miss?” cries in- 
quisitive justice, 

(Blushingly) ‘‘He wanted I should be his—his 
gazelle—ugly old thing; and he said I had a prim- 
rose face. But I’m not yellow a bit; and he wanted 
I should fly to the desert with him, and get some ice 
cream and strawberries, and he said he wanted to 
deck me, just as if I wasahorrid ship. I’m a re- 
spectable girl, your honor, and I don’t want to be 
decked.” 

Mr. Y. informed the judge that he had no desire to 
grieve the maiden’s heart. He had tried to gain her 
attention in order to bask in the beams of a dark, 
rolling eye. Was it illegal? The justice informed 
him that basking was not strictly an offence against 
the municipal law, but that he should fine him $5, 

The culprit—I pay it, your honor, a rejected 
suitor of this cruel Helen of Sparta.” 

Miss Helen—“ There, do you hear him calling 
names?” 





WHAT CAUSES SLEEP. 

A curious and ingenious theory has been propound- 
ed on the advantage of a small per-centage of carbon- 
ate acid in the air asconducive tosleep. The sedative 
nature of this gas is well known, and with most 
animals in a state of nature, sleep comes on at the 
time when plants commence to develop carbonic 
acid—that is, at sunset; and it relaxes its hold about 
sunrise, when plants begin to exhale oxygen. Fur- 
ther, when man and animals compose themselves to 
sleep, they not only do so in the position which gives 
the greatest relaxation to the muscles, but “they 
place the head so as to favor the accumulation of that 
gas about it, and consequently inhalation. The head 
of a man, when at rest, generally lies low, on a soft 
and depressed pillow; those of most quadrupeds 
couched between their paws; and those of birds 
nestled among the feathers of their backs or wings;” 
so that in all these cases, owing to the low and con- 
fined position of the mouth and nostrils, much of the 
air must be inhaled again and again, and become 
gradually mixed with a larger proportion of carbonic 
acid. The fact is also adduced that the carnivora 
| who are nocturnal in their habits retire during the 
day to deep and narrow caverns, in which the air, 
becoming vitiated by their respiration, tends to pro- 
mote sleep. 





The lawyer would be better off, his conscience far 
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less pliant, who owned a little farm in fee, and made 


Mrs. Brown at Hampton Races. 





Ir’s two year ago, when we was very different cir- 
cumstanced, as Brown said he’d goto Hampton races 
and take me. I says, ‘‘ Whenever will they be?” 
He says, “‘In a week, so be ready.” 

He give me such a turn the very next evenin’ afore 
we went in sayin’ we was goin’ by a van, as led to 
words atween us, for I says to him, “‘ What! goina van 
like a lot of goods removed, not if I knows it.” I’m 
no live lumber, though other people is, as shall be 
nameless, ’cos I don’t want no more words about it, 
but if there was a useless bein’, in my opinion it’s 
that Mrs. Pollin, for talk of dressmakin’, she aint no 
more idea of it than a Hottenpot as don’t require it; 
for I’m sure twelve yards was ample as I bought of 
that barege for to make me a dress and cape, and for 
her to say as it would take fourteen good, and then 
not be over full, is downright falsehoods, and sent it 
home as she did with the bastin’ threads left in, and 
that baggy round the bottom as would not set well 
all I could do, and sayin’ as she was money out of 
pocket through havin’ to buy a yard, as was all her 
own doin’ in cuttin’ out two backs the same side, as 
must be false through it’s bein’ a remnant, not as it 
did match by one sleeve and a bit of the side. So 
Brown, he says, ‘‘ You don’t know nothing about it, 
for,” he says, “ladies and gentlemen of the fust qual- 
ity goes in them wans, so don’t you go a-givin’ your- 
self no hairs.”—* Hairs,” I says, “‘and pray, why 
not, if I likes it?” I says. ‘‘Some parties likes bein’ 
knocked about in wans, but it don’t suit me.” 
“Then,” says Brown, “stop at home.” 

“What!” I says, “after gettin’ everything ready, 
and a-talkin’ of it as you’ve been these ten days.” 
With a cold knuckle of ham, a bit of nice cold lamb, 
and lots of salid, for I’d provided for six through Mrs. 
Pollin’s artful ways, as says to me, ‘Mrs. Brown, 
mum, you’re the one to cater for the party, as no 
one don’t understand them things like yon, 9nd in 
course we’ll pay our share,” as is a likely bird to do 
it; not as I’d stoop to take her dirty money, nor 
grudge her the bit as she took, as I’m thankful to 
say as we shan’t never miss. 

Certainly when I come to see the wan, I was agree- 
able surprised, covered with a yawnin’, and painted 
up new, with the horses lookin’ quite strong with 
lalocs in their heads, and forms down each side, 
though they did project out too far at the end, as I 
knowed to my cost, for in gettin’ in, I’m not one up 
to much climbin’, and took and set down at once, 
and there was that young Jarvis a-settin’ at the 
other end, as.is a young limb, he gets up, and 
through me bein’ unawares, up goes the form all ofa 
sudden, and out I was like a shot; andif Mr. Pollin 
hadn’t been there to break my fall, I don’t know as I 
mightn’t a-ended my day in a ’ospital, though he 
needn’t a-made sich arow about my weight, for as 
he was a-cordin’ up the ’amper and stoopin’, I only 
come on his back, as is made for burdens nat’ral. 

Well, we wasn’t long in startin’, and it certainly 
did seem very agreeable, with a band a-playin’, least- 
ways a wiolin and kornet, as I should have liked bet- 
ter at the other end, for the young man blowed it 
through and through my head, though I’m that par- 
tial to music as I wouldn’t say a word. 

We was a very pleasant party certainly, though 
Mrs. Jarvis is one asI can’t a-bear her ways, and 
aint spoke to for months through words over her boy, 
as broke my washus-winder, and then denied to it, 
and I says, “It aint the value of the bit of glass, but 
I don’t hold with falsities,” as put her out. 

Mr. Jarvis he’s what I calls a drinkin’ man, and 
too fond of public houses by half; and as to Mrs. Pol- 
lin, she kep’ a-naggin’ at Pollin all the way. There 
was young Warty, as owns the wan, he’d had words 
with his mother about his young woman, as he would 
have come, and a nice young person as knowed her 
place, and as to her bein’ a ’ousemaid, I wonder what 
Mrs. Warty calls herself. As to that young Jarvis, 
he was a downright reg’lar pest, a-climbin’ all over 
the place with a treacle tart as was that sticky as my 
barege can show. 

Certainly it was very agreeable, though the dust 
was that plentiful as I says toa lady as was unbe- 
known to me, “Don’t you think, mum, as a little 
beer would be agreeable?” as agreed with me, but 
says she, ‘ They’re a-going to stop and bait soon,” as 
they did just then at Turnham Green, where we’d 
got to. Not as I seed anything of the country a- 
comin’ along through bein’ that wedged in as I 
couldn’t turn my head, and them opposite to me 
bein’ tall parties, and a-keepin’ of the curtains closed 
along of the dust, as poured in wolumes all round. 
Well, after the bait, as they called it, we went on 
very agreeable, though there was high words atween 
two gents opposite me about the ’Mericans. 

The road soon got that full of carts, and wans, and 
busses, and carriages, as made it uncommon warm, 
and through the sun a-comin’ through a crack in 
the curtain, I did feel the heat tremendous, and the 
wan jogged a good deal along of its bein’ hung on 
springs, as is done for to make it go easy, not as I 
found it so. 

I was a-thinkin’ as I felt it very cool about the feet, 
and well I might, for when we got to the place, if I 
wasn’t took out a-drippin’ with beer, as Brown in his 
obstinate ways would take a large stone bottle for 
fear of runnin’ short, and puts it under the seat, and 
the cork a-comin’ out I was deluged, not as I should 
a-minded, as beer don’t give no colds, but it looked 
so bad through my barege a-bein’ of a fawn color, as 
shows the least spot, and white cotton stockins with 
a easy shoe, as I was obliged for to empty out and 
dry. But certainly the place was lovely, and that 


as we did was to have our vittles, ‘*’Cos,” I says, 
“you don’t come none of your dodges like them other 
races, where I’d nothing but aughts and leavin’s.” 
Certainly that bit of cold lamb were a picter, the 
fat was like cream, as is pretty eatin’, and the salid 
would have been refreshin’, if young Warty hadn't 
gone and drownded it in winegar, as a little goes a 
long way in my opifiion, through a-throwin’ you into 
a heat and spilein’ the taste of the beer. 
We had a very agreeable meal though, and as nice 
beer as ever I tasted, and arter that there was a little 
drop for the ladies, as Pollin says in his jokin’ ways, 
when out flies that brimstone of his a-callin’ of him 
names, as is like her low-lived ways. 
So we all started off for to see the races, as certain- 
ly is wonderful. How they do tear and run like 
mad, to be sure, as it’s a mercy they don’t get all 
broke down together, that it is. They was soon over, 
and then Mrs. Warty says to me, ‘ Let’s see a little 
bit of the fun.” So we walks off together, and cer- 
tainly there was lots enjoyin’ theirselves, but the 
noise and crowdin’ and the music quite confused my 
head, and there was a young man a-settin’ down a- 
showin’ clever tricks with cards, and a-sayin’ as par- 
ties couldn’t tell one card from another. I says, 
“They must be fools as can’t.’”” So Mrs. Warty she 
says asit’satakein. ‘‘ Nonsense,” I says, ‘any one 
with aeye in their heads can see that.” There was 
quite a gentleman a-standin’ next me, as says, “I 
can swear to it, couldn’t you, mum?” 
I says, “In course I could.”—‘ Well, then,” says 
he, “be half-a-crown with me.”—‘No,” I says, 
“none of your gamblin’; it’s a thing as 1 don’t hold 
with;” for lsee what they was up to; sol says to 
the young gentleman, “ Don’t you have nothing to 
do with them, as is a-imposin’ lot.” Well, parties 
was a-tryin’ their luck, and the young gentleman he 
won a deal of money, and said as I did ought to have 
gone halves, as I was half sorry I didn’t. There was 
one young fellow as had been a-stakin’ of his money, 
and I see him lay down a half-crown more than once. 
I says, “It’s singler as you don’t win, it seems so 
simple.” Well, all of asudden up jumps the young 
man, and all the lot 1 for to disappear, except 
me and Mrs. Warty and two or three more. 
“ Here’s the police,’ says some one, ‘cut it.”— TI 
shan’t cut it,” says I; the young man says, “ Blessed 
if they aint bolted with my half-bull.” 
Up comes the police and says, ‘‘ Now you step it.” 
“What do you mean?” says I. ‘ You’re one of the 
gang,” says he. ‘ What,” says I. “0,” he says, 
“Vve had my eye on you and the other old gal ever 
so long. I knows you for a couple of card-sharpers.” 
* Yes,” says the young chap, “she’s been a-eggin’ 
me on a-sayin’ it was so simple.”—‘* You audacious, 
wile, purged rascal,” I says. ‘Mrs. Warty, mum,” 
I says, “I’m a-goin’ off.” 
The police says, ‘‘ None of your gammon. I knows 
you werry well; none of your New Cut games here.” 
I couldn’t bear it no longer; I ups with my umbreller 
and gave him that crack as would have woke him up 
if Mrs. Warty hadn’t caught it on her shoulder, 
through a-steppin’ between us, and made her spin 
again; so the police he was a-goin’ to collar me, when 
up comes Brown. 

*‘ What’s this?” says he. The police says as I was 
a well-known character, through being Mrs. Moss as 
kep’ a coftee-shop in the New Cut. But Brown he 
soon brought him to reasons, and made him sing 
small through bein’ beknown to the inspector, as 
made it all square, but my pleasure was gone. I 
didn’t relish my tea nor nothin’, and was nearly 
broken-hearted through Brown a-turnin’ agin me, 
and Mrs. Pollin kep’ a-grinnin’, a-crowin’ over me. 

So I had a good cry, and if it hadn’t been for that 
kind soul, Mrs. Warty, as brought mea drop quite 
warm, I think I should have sobbed my ’art out. I 
didn’t speak a word all the way ’ome, and the music 
was stunnin’ of me, and two parties as I was settin’ 
between kep’ a-smokin’ in my face, and burnt my 
barege full of holes with their fusees, and then got to 
blows across me through bein’ the worse for liquor; 
and as to Mrs. Pollin, she downright disgraced her- 
self, a-joinin’ in chorus to low-lived songs, and as we 
was a-turnin’ into our street, I says to her, ‘O, ’old 
your ’owlings, for,” I says, “cats is music compared 
with you, and the neighbors ’ll say you’ve been at 
yourold games.” So she says, ‘‘ You’re a slanderous 
old wiper, that’s what you are.” I says, “ Never 
mind, anyways I aint in liquor.”—* Liquor,” says 
she, but just then Brown ketches hold of me, and 
pulls me out of the wan, and off I goes to bed straight, 
and says, “Never no more will I go out with that 
Mrs. Pollin, not if she was to ask me on her bended 
knees.” 








A PUNCHING JOKE. 

One evening at the theatre, John Phoenix observed 
a man sitting three seats in front, whom he thought 
he knew; he requested the person sitting next to 
him to punch the other individual with his cane. 
The polite stringer did so, and the disturbed person 
turning his head a little, he discovered his mistake— 
that he was not the person he took him for. Fixing 
his attention steadfastly on the play, and affecting 
his unconsciousnéss of the whole affair, he left the 
man with the cane to settle with the other for the 
disturbance, who, being wholly without, an excuse, 
there was of course a ludicrous and embarrassing 
scene, during all of which Phoenix was profoundly 
interested in the play. At last the man with the 
cane asked, rather indignantly, **Didn’t you tell me 
to punch the man with my stick ?”—* Yes.”—“ And 
what did you want?”—‘I wanted to see whether 








that farm his client. 





gay as made you feel light-’arted. So the fust thing 





you would punch him or not.” 
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ASPINW ALL. 

Those who have crossed the Isthmus of Panama 
will remember this town too well to need any descrip- 
tion of it; but for the benefit of our less fortunate 
revlers we present a brief account of it. 

The town of Aspinwall is situated upon the island 
of Manzanilla, in Navy or Limon Bay. It was ori- 
ginally founded by the Panama Railroad Company as 
their Atlantic depot, and was named in honor of Mr. 
William H. Aspinwall, a New York merchant, and 
one of the firat projectors of the road. The town lies 
within the limits of New Grenada, to which State it 
belongs, and whose people persistently refuse it its 
American name, and call it Colon. : 

In 1850. a party of engineers and laborers arrived 
a* the island of Manzanilla, for the purpose of mak- 
ivy fie preliminary survey for the railroad across the 
I-tiimus of Panama. .Thesoe laid the foundation of 
the town, which has gradually grown up into a place 
of considerable importance, owing its advance as well 
as its origin to the great enterprise with which it 
isc mnected. It hasa resident population of about 
two thousand inhabitants, almost all of whom are in 
8010 Way employed by the railroad company. The 
buildings consist principally of depots, hotels for the 
accvmmodation of travellers across the Isthmus, and 
warehouses. The shipping is made up of steamers 
plying between Aspinwall and New York, Aspin- 
wall and New Orleans, and Aspinwall and Havana, 
engaged in the California trade. Besides these, the 
British West India mail steamers touch at this 
plava. There are also a number of small coasting 
vessels, engaged in the local trade. 

The town is built near the entrance of the bay. 
This bay forms the harbors of Aspinwall, the largest 
of which will allow vessels to anchor within a short 
distance of the shore; but the harbors are all open 
to the violent northers which occasionally are so 
fierve as to render them very unsafe anchorages. 
This defect is to be remedied, however, by the con- 
struction ofa large breakwater from the northwest 
point of the island. 

Aspinwall being the great Atlantic depot of the 
Panama railroad, presents a lively appearance upon 
the arrival of the fortnightly steamers and the trains 
from the other end of the road. Then all is excite- 
ment and tion, mingled not unfrequently 
with scenes of reckl and viol The bar- 
rooms, hotels and gambling-houses are in their 
glory, and generally make a great deal of money out 
of the travellers. 

The town and island are of themselves utterly 
unable to supply the wants of the inhabitants and 
visitors. Fresh water is only obtained by collecting 
in large iron tanks the rain which falls during the 
wet season, and the chief articles of food are brought 
from the New York markets. The mainland, how- 
ever, supplies a few fowls, melons, cocoa-nuts, pine- 
apples, yams, and oranges. Fine fish are caught in 
the harbor. The island does not afford pasture 
enough for cows, and the milk used is obtained from 
goats which generally feed upon the refuse vegetable 
garbage of the town. 

The town, though belonging to New Grenada, has 
&@ government of its own, which is managed either 
directly or indirectly by the railroad company. It 
has a hospital, a small church whose parson is paid 
by the “company,” and a newspaper. Being a coral 
formation, the island is covered with a rank vegeta- 
tion which the intense heat, and the marshy nature 
of the soil, convert into a fruitful source of fevers 
and diseases, rendering the town very sickly. 











DECLINE OF NATIONS. 

Of all ancient nations the Romans appear to have 
been the greatest sanitarians; and to the strictness 
with which they dealt with the sanitary conditions of 
their cities and their homes may be attributed much 
of that national success of which they were so proud. 
To the care which they bestowed on the physical 
education of their youth, to the care with which they 
constructed their aqueducts, cloacze, public baths, and 
other works, they owed the preservation of their 
national health and vigor. By taking measures to 
preserve the strength of each individual, their little 
nation grew in size and in power; it conquered other 
and feeble nations—not feebler in numbers, but in 





physical courage—and became at last the mistress of 
the world. ; 

Comparisons- have often been drawn between the 
Roman and the British empires, and the question 
asked, Will Britain lose its strength and fade away, 
as Rome faded? That it is natural that every na- 
tion should have its periods of youth, of maturity, 
and of decay, the records of ancient nations would 
lead us to infer. It would seem, too, that foremost 
amongst the great causes of national destruction and 
decay, have ever been over-conquest—by which the 
strength of a nation, in men and treasure, is with- 
drawn from its boundaries, and uselessly spent 
abroad; and over-crowding—by which its vitality 
becomes lessened, because its men decay at home. 
In the first case it is left unprotected, and a prey to 
other nations; in the second, it becomes enervated, 
diseased, and festers into discontent, rebellion, and 
anarchy; so that while in the one instance it is de- 
stroyed by others, in the other it becomes its own 
destroyer. 


A SPLENDID ORIGINAL NOVELETTE 
BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 





In our next issue we shall commence a splendid 
new story by the above celebrated author. This is 
the first original story written by her since her re- 
turn from England, where her stories were received 
with quite as much favor as are Miss Braddon’s. 
The title of this story is 


THE EARL’S BRIDE: 
—OR,— ; 
THE CURSE OF CARNIGIE. 
And will be completed in four numbers. We assure 


our readers it is one of the best ever published in our 
columns. “ 





AN IMMENSE AQUARIUM. 

A French capitalist is erecting an immense aqua- 
rium in the Boulevard Montmatre. A sub-marine 
cavern, which will present the appearance of being 
entirely hollow by the action of the sea out of solid 
rock, is rapidly progressing towards completion. Tons 
of sea-water have arrived, and among the rare am- 
phibious animals and fish which are to inhabit this 
small ocean are a pair of fish-tailed walrus and some 
bright gold-colored cyprinus, sent from China, several 
couple of phoca, ursine seal and seal calves. A whale 
is promised, but he is not to measure more than fif- 
teen feet, as there is no room for a bigger one. He 


was captured in Baffin’s Bay by Captain Newton, of 


Baltimore, and by him transferred to a reservoir at 
Boston. Thence he was shipped on board the Mor- 
mon, inatank of water, for France. The supply 
was so arranged that the water flowed in at one end 
out at the opposite side, whence, by a rotary machine, 
it was propelled. back to the upper end. Thus the 
water was kept in a fresh state, and never required to 
be renewed. 


QUEER CUSTOMS. 

The Abyssinians have some queer customs. In 
their marriage ceremony the bride is brought in on 
the back of a male relative, and dumped in the mid- 
dle of the room. For several days after the ceremony 
it is considered indispensable that two or three of the 
groomsmen should occupy the same chamber with 
the newly-married couple. Their remedy for fevers 





_is to surround the patient’s bed with a lot of old wo- 


men with strong lungs, who howl most lustily for 
several days, and upon the least sign of torpor in the 
sufferer he isimmediately buried. These people have 
two hundred and sixty regular fast days in the year, 
during which they are required to abstain rigidly 
from food and drink. Should any one refuse to ob- 
serve the fasts, his body would be refused sepulture. 


THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

The largest modern aqueduct is the Croton, which 
supplies the city of New York with pure water. The 
whole length from its source at Croton river to the 
distributing reservoir on Fifth Avenue and Fortieth 
street, is forty and a half miles. A dam constructed 
across the Croton River, raised the water forty feet, 
and formed Croton Lake, which covers about 400 
acres. This is the collecting reservoir, and with a 
depth of six feet of water will hold five hundred mil- 
lion gallons. The flow of the Croton is about twenty- 
seven million gallons daily, at the lowest stage. 
The total cost of this structure, which is a noble 
specimen of American skill and enterprise, was 
twelve and a half million dollars, and it was con- 
structed in five years. 








WORKING ON THE FouRTH.—A Paris correspon- 
dent,says that the whole of the 4th of July the em- 
peror sat by his telegraph wire in the Tuileries, and 
till very far in the night, talking with Berlin, Vienna 
and Florence. Alone, with only his telegraphic op- 
erator, he settled, by direct communication with the 
Emperor of Austria, after midnight, the details of 
the transfer of Venetia. 





THE Lost PLEIAD.—The following extraordinary 
advertisement appears in a Sheftield paper:—‘ For 
Sale, Six Pressing Vices.” Are these the same as the 
Seven Deadly Sins; ifso, where is the missing one? 





DREss AT SARATOGA.—The ladies wear full dress 
to the hops at Saratoga, but the gentlemen persist in 
dancing in abbreviated business coats. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ JOHN WICKER’S WARNING,” by James Frank- 
lin Fitts. 

“THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMP,” by Miss Amanda 
M. Hale. 

“ NOT GOOD ENOUGH FOR HER,” by James Dabney. 

“THE EARL’s BRIDE: or, The Curse of Carnigie.” 
A Story of Fair Rosamond’s Well. By Margaret 
Blount. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“MEUM ET TuuM,” by Barbara Broome, 

“TLirrLE BENNY GOES A BIRD-CATCHING,” by 
George Jay Varney. 

“HEMLOCK,” by August Bell. 

‘‘ MAGGIE MILLER,” by Kate Seafoam. 

“ DRIFTING,” by Louise Riviere. 





PRINCESS HELENA’S WEDDING. 

Pretty little Princess Helena is married, sacrificed 
to a barbarous state policy that would not permit her 
to wed a stout and rich English nobleman, instead of 
@ poor, needy German adventurer, who is over forty 
years ofage, and possesses not the slightest claim to the 
regards of the people of Great Britain, except that at 
one time he dropped a tear to the memory of Prince 
Albert. The queen saw it, and so took a fancy to 
him. The princess should have done better. Here 
is an account of the marriage: 

Mendelsohn’s march, from Athalie was played as 
the procession of the bridegroom entered the chapel. 
His Royal Highness Prince Christian wore the uni- 
form of a major general in the British service, the 
only member of his suite in a foreign uniform being 
the Count Rantzau, his Gentleman of Honor. Ad- 
vancing to the altar rails and making two slight in- 
clinations right and left, to the bishops seated within, 
his royal highness knelt for a few seconds in prayer, 
and then, rising, was presented to their majesties the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. The photographs, 
as usual, convey but an inaccurate idea of the bride- 
groom. He isa tall, military-looking man, apparent- 
ly between thirty-five and forty years of age, with a 
good forehead, but the lower part of his face covered 
by a beard—such portions of the features as are 
visible wearing a calm, determined expression that 
never forsakes them, but appears to enter into and 
influence all his actions. There was a pause of nearly 
ten minutes before the procession of the bride made 
its appearance, also heralded by a stately march, this 
time taken from Handel’s Scipione. All present rose, 
as the princess, supported by the queen and his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, entered the chapel; 
and the members of the different processions, which 
now completely occupied the standing room in the 
centre of the apartment, proceeded to take up new 
positions. The bride, on entering the chapel, was 
visibly agitated, but regained composure upon reach- 
ing her place at the left side of the altar; and subse- 
quently made the necessary responses with a clear- 
ness and audibility calling to mind the charm of 
speeches from the throne, in days when these were 
read by the sovereign in person. 

As the procession advanced towards the altar, the 
Prince of Wales was on the right of the bride, and 
the queen upon her left. Her royal highness, who 
wore a rich white satin dress covered with Honiton 
point lace, a wreath of orange blossoms and myrtle, 
and a splendid veil of Honiton lace, looked a little 
paler than usual; but her glance was tranquil and 
assured, and she exhibited no other signs of emotion. 
Her bridesmaids were dressed in white glace, under 
a long tunic of silver tulle looped up on one side with 
achatelaine of pink roses, forget-me-nots and white 
heather. Their wreaths were composed of pink 
roses, forget-me-nots and heather, and they each 
wore @ long tulle veil. Her majesty, who appeared 
to be in excellent health and spirits, wore a dress of 
moire antique, embroidered with silver, with a long 
crepe veil falling from under a crown of diamonds, 
with necklace and diamond ornaments. The sombre- 
ness of her majesty’s costume was still further relieved 
by the presence of bows of white satin ribbon upon 
the sleeves and some other parts of her dress, and by 
the blue riband of the Garter, which she wore across 
her chest. The Prince of Wales was in the uniform 
of a colonel of hussars, and wore the collar of the 
Garter. 

The whole of the service was performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and never, probably, have 
the various prayers, admonitions and exhortations of 
which it consists been read more distinctly or more 
impressively than they were by his grace. The re- 
sponses of both the bride and bridegroom were made 
in a firm and audible voice. The bridegroom spoke 
with a decidedly foreign accent, and in the long 
declaration which accompanies the plighting of the 
troth appeared to have some little difficulty in com- 
pletely following the archbishop, and in enunciating 
all the words which he was called upon to pronounce; 
but there was no doubt about the “I will” with 
which he answered the question whether he would 
have the princess to be his wedded wife. The assent 
of the bride was almost equally decidedly pronounced ; 
and if in the longer passage which precedes the troth- 
plight her voice sometimes wavered, it never ceased 
to be audible, and, though low and gentle, was gen- 
erally clear and distinct. 





FLOWERS.— Flowers are the delight of the senses; 
and if we could see in form the delights of innocence, 
the delights of intelligence, or the delights of wisdom, 
they would still be flowers. 





Rew Dublications. 


HARPERS’ PicrortaAL HisTORY OF THE GREAT RE- 
BELEION. By Alfred H. Guernsey and Henry M. 
Alden. Part I. illustrated. 380 pp. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Messrs. Harper, with their usual energy, have 
presented to the public one of the most attractive as 
well as one of the most valuable histories of the war 
that has yet been published. It is of the size of 
“ Harpers’ Weekly,” and is full to overflowing of 
valuable engravings and maps. It is written with 
great carefulness and fairness, and when completed, 
will make a record wiiivi Cannot be dispensed with 
by any student of history. 

HoMeEs witnout Hanns. Being a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. G. 
Wood. Illustrated. 651 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


This is decidedly one of the most interesting works 
upon natural history that we have seen. The writer 
brings his subject to a plain, practical view, which 
even the most unscientific mind can appreciate, and 
his descriptions, not on!y of the homes but the habits 
of animals, are excellent and valuable. The book is 
also handsomely illustrated. 

LAND AT LAst. By Fdmund Yates. 147 pp. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Mr. Edmund Yates is a rising man, and he is very 
deservedly so. The story before us is powerfully 
written, and touches upon a topic hitherto untried 
by novelists. The characters of Geoffrey Ludlow and 
Margaret are finely sustained. The latter is rather 
perplexing, nevertheless. Altogether, we think Mr. 
Yates has not written a more artistic or complete 
novel. 

All of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington street, Boston. 


PHS PHARK. 

The great white shark is the terror of sailors. It 
attains a growth of thirty to thirty-five feet, and is 
the most voracious of all marine animals. Its ar- 
rangement of teeth is so perfect, that it can accu- 
rately divide the body of a man at asingle bite. It 
is a rapid swimmer, and lives near the surface of the 
water. Sailors have a superstition that it follows 
vessels which have sickness on board, and especially 
slavers, being supposed to ascertain this by its acute 
-sense of smell, hoping to feast on the bodies when 
they are thrown overboard. Its great enemy is the 
sperm whale, which often destroys it after a long and 
bloody conflict. 








A RASCALLY JOKE.—A rascally fellow, who calls 
himself a practical joker, in Alleghany City, recom- 
mended to a baldheaded acquaintance a certain pre- 
paration,of which Croton oil was the chief ingredient, 
as an infallible hair restorer. The victim applied the 
stuff both to his scalp and chin, which within twenty- 
four hours were shockingly inflamed and broken out. 
He is not likely to be the only sufferer, however, as 
his adviser will probably be prosecuted, and made to 
smart for his deception. 





te SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of @1 25. 








THE FLAG CF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There isas much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
pease during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTFS, POETRY, KIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANZOUCS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
HoME CirRCLE, THE CAMP, THE CouNnTING-RooM, THE 
Woxksnop, and THE FarMek's FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can *-<.. of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


One copy one year . ¢ 2. oe & © « BM 
Two copies one year eV Ee oe PIS ve 7.50 
ie = Co eS oR Oe pe 

6 “ i Ue 35.00 


Te . © = 
And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

0 Tue Frac or ovr Union and BaLLou's Monta- 
LY will be sent one hg tor $5.00; the FLaGc and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50: the FLAG and AMERICAN Union for 

6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
Hg Union, BALLOU's MONTHLY and NovVELETTE for 

6 


: Single copies Ten Cents--Sold by all Newsdealers. 
F peciaien copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
- Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuERs, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

































































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LOVE LESSON. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Maggie the milkmaid went down to the dingle, 
Down to the dingle where daisics dripped dew, 
Daintily lifting her skirt, gayly-plaided, 
Just over the clover her feet waded through. 
O pretty white feet, 
How they shone mid the dewdrops they feared not 
meet! 


Maggie the milkmaid went down to the dingle, 
Swinging her light little pail on her arm, 
Calling the cows through the mists of the morning, 
Never sweet robin had voice of such charm, 
O happy young maid, 
As free from all care as the sun is from shade! 


Maggie the mi!kmaid is down in the dingle, 
Milking the cows with a steady young band, 
While the gay carols of birds in the bushes 
Have some sweet meaning she don't understand. 
“O, what do they sing, 
Each bird to the other, this heart-gladdening spring?" 


O, how the little birds laughed when they heard her! 
Peeping so saucily out of their nest: 
* Well, to be sure! now what can have brought her, 
So fair yet so simple a maid for our guest ? 
Love, love, young maiden, 
Love is life's sweetness, so song is love laden!" 


Then out of pity the birds ‘gan to sing her, 
All in a chorus as loud as could be, 
Such trillings, such warblings, such carols and echoes, 
That the air trembled with wild melody. 
And each little bird 
From its heart to the tips of its feathers seemed stirred 


Maggie the milkmaid went out from the dingle, 
Thoughtfully poising her snow-foaming pail, 
While the warm sunlight that played with her blushes 
Made her the loveliest flower in the vale. 
But to her young heart 
Came a new thought that morn, all too sweet to depart. 


Next spring, when Maggie went down to the dingle, 
Down to the dingle through dew-laden clover, 
Some one went with her to hear the sweet singing, 
And a little bird whispered me news of a lover. 
And O, with what glee 
The birds sang around them as loud as could be! 
Well now Maggie knew 
Their wond sweet ing that thrilled her hea 
through. 
Ah, well, gentle maiden, 
Love is life's sweetness, 80 song is love-laden. 


an 
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No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 186, , 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office: ‘ 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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DISINHERITED: 


— OR, — 


The Alustery of the Headlands. 


A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER VII. 


R. PAUL LENNOX, whe.. 
on the gravelled walk. lx 
neath Essica’s window, | 
called to the wolf-maastiti, 
on the terrace, and the 
refused to answer to tha 
call, ground his fine teet! 
in a spasm of savage rag: 
In all the months he ha. 
been at Brandt, he ha. 
never made a friend, neitl 
e: in stable, kennel m 
s rvants’ hall. This fact, 
t» say the least, was signi 
ficant. 

He crossed the lawi 
: moodily. The air was thic; 
and damp, but iull of summer perfumes, I doubt. 
Mr. Lennox did not find a certain pleasure in th. 
sudden darkness that was closing uptheday. Ther. 
is something rebukeful always in God’s blue sky an 
sunshine to the heart that is harboring @ dark or ev: 
deed. 

He walked with a quick, uneven step. The broa 
paths were quite deserted—a dead hush reigned ev 
erywhere among the rank, richshrubbery. Now an: 
then a bird fluttered in some thicket, or the drone o: 
the tide rose up from the rocky shore, but that wa 
all. He crossed an old stile, overhung with roses an: 
jasinine, and beloved of Miss Glendening in previou 
days, and skirting a mossy wall beyond, emerge: 
at last, to the point, where, a year before, an old 
tumble-down porter’s lodge had stood, with empt 
casements facing the sea. But the spirit of renova 
tion had been there, and the desolate old ruin ha. 
disappeared. In its place a stone Triton stood, fling 
ing from a curved shell showers of liquid crystal, 
into a stone basin beneath, and some young syca 
mores, planted at the edge of the fountain, whisper 
ed weirdly in the wind. 

Paul Lennox passed the Triton by, never deignin, 
it a glance. The path swerved abruptly here. an 





. on its final bend he beheld his destination—th: 
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THE LOVE LESSON. 
BY AUGUST BELL. 


Maggie the milkmaid went down to the dingle, 
Down to the dingle where daisies dripped dew, 
Daintily lifting her skirt, gayly-plaided, 
Just over the clover her feet waded through. 
O pretty white feet, 
How they shone mid the dewdrops they feared not to 
mect! 


Maggie the milkmaid went down to the dingle, 
Swinging her light little pail on her arm, 
Calling the cows through the mists of the morning, 
Never sweet robin had voice of such charm. 
O happy young maid, 
As free from all care as the sun is from shade! 


Maggie the mi!kmaid is down in the dingle, 
Milking the cows with a steady young hand, 
While the gay carols of birds in the bushes 
Have some sweet meaning she don't understand. 
“O, what do they sing, 
Each bird to the other, this heart-gladdening spring ?”’ 


O, how the little birds laughed when they heard her! 
Peeping so saucily out of their nest: 
“ Well, to be sure! now what can have brought her, 
So fair yet so simple a maid for our guest ? 
Love, love, young maiden, 
Love is life’s sweetness, so song is love laden !"* 


Then out of pity the birds ‘gan to sing her, 
Allin a chorus as loud as could be, 
Such trillings, such warblings, such carols and echoes, 
That the air trembled with wild melody. 
And each little bird 
From its heart to the tips of its feathers seemed stirred. 


Maggie the milkmaid went out from the dingle, 
Thoughtfully poising her snow-foaming pail, 
While the warm sunlight that played with her blushes 
Made her the loveliest flower in the vale, 
But to her young heart 
Came a new thought that morn, all too sweet to depart. 


Next spring, when Maggie went down to the dingle, 
Down to the dingle through dew-laden clover, 
Some one went with her to hear the sweet singing, 
And a little bird whispered me news of a lover. 
And O, with what glee 
The birds sang around them as loud as could be! 
Well now Maggie knew 
Their wondrous sweet meaning that thrilled her heart 
through. 
Ah, well, gentle maiden, 
Love is life's sweetness, so song is love-laden. 
Mena, 
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The Mustery of the Headlands. 


A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER VII. 


R. PAUL LENNOX, when 
on the gravelled walk. be- 
neath Essica’s window, he 
called to the wolf-mastifis 
on the terrace, and they 
refused to answer to that 
call, ground his fine teeth 
in a spasm of savage rage. 
In all the months he had 
been at Brandt, he had 
never made a friend, neith- 
e: in stable, kennel nor 
s rvants’ hall. This fact, 
t» say the least, was signi- 
ficant. 

He crossed the lawn 
t moodily. The air was thick 
and damp, but tull of summer perfumes. I doubt if 
Mr. Lennox did not find a certain pleasure in the 
sudden darkness that was closing up theday. There 
is something rebukeful always in God’s blue sky and 
= to the heart that is harboring a dark or evil 

eed, 

He walked with a quick, uneven step. The broad 
paths were quite deserted—a dead hush reigned ev- 
erywhere among the rank, richshrubbery. Now and 
then a bird fluttered in some thicket, or the drone of 
the tide rose up from the rocky shore, but that was 
all. He crossed an old stile, overhung with roses and 
jasmine, and beloved of Miss Glendening in previous 
days, and skirting a mossy wall beyond, emerged, 
at last, to the point, where, a year before, an old, 
tumble-down porter’s lodge had stood, with empty 
casements facing the sea. But the spirit of renova- 
tion had been there, and the desolate old ruin had 
disappeared. In its place a stone Triton stood, fling- 
ing from a curved shell showers of liquid crystals 
into a stone basin beneath, and some young syca- 
mores, planted at the edge of the fountain, whisper- 
ed weirdly in the wind. 

Paul Lennox passed the Triton by, never deigning 
ita glance. The path swerved abruptly here, and 
beyond its final bend he beheld his destination—the 





most singular, perhaps, that one could have imagined. 
It was a small enclosure, circled round with clumps 
of evergreen, through which a shaft of Italian mar- 
ble rose white and solemn toward the sky,—the 
grave of Mrs. Brandt. With a foutstep that lagged 
almost unconsciously, Lennox approached the iron 
gateway opening into the place. It stood ajar. He 
bent down, aud looked closely at the walk beneath. 
There was a print of fresh footsteps on its damp 
gravel. Half crouching upon the ground, himself 
hidden by the long branches of the evergreens, and 
one hand clutching hard on the iron railing, Paul 
Lennox peered through. 

Tt was a low mound, closely shaven—no bud or 
blossom there, but the long star-grasses waving at 
the corners of the enclosure. The shaft of marble at 
the bead of the grave had a name and a date, and 
nothing more. Verily, she slept the good sleep alone 
and forgotten. 

Forgotten? Flung down at the foot of the grave, 
Paul Lennox saw a wreath of fresh immortelles, and 
kneeling there, with uncovered bead, a figure tall 
and bearded, the face turned towards his own—a 
handsome face, but thinner and sterner than when 
he had last looked upon it—with streaks of gray in 
the rich hair, and deep, far-seeing eyes—the face of 
one, inshort, who bad tasted of life’s bitterness, and 
fought its hard fights,—Guy Renshaw. 

Like a wild creature watching its prev, Lennox 
sank down, lower and lower behind the evergreens, 
glaring out from their ambnsh on that solitary and 
unconscious figure, with a lock in his eyes such as no 
mortal ever wears but once. Init was mirrored the 
last turning-point of human destiny, the dark and 
final surrender of a soul to evil. 

He lay there a long time, sometimes half erect, 
sometimes face downward in the grass; but always 
with one hand clasped hard over something which 
hecarried in his breast. Finally Renshaw rose up from 
the grave. The night bad begun to fall then. He 
cast one long, yearning look around—the exile and 
the alien—then crushing his hat over his brow, turned 
slowly, and walked away. 

At the first clang of the iron gate, Lennox started 
up also, white, almost breathless. Already that 
swift figure was fast disappearing in the mist and 
shrubbery. Toward Brandt House? Ah no! but 
the narrow road winding away to the shore below. 
With a bound Paul Lennox cleared the low railing, 
and followed in pursuit. 

The road lay gray and lonely, shut in by the mist. 
Guy Renshaw, absorbed in his own thoughts, follow- 
ed its turnings mechanically, never looking back. 
Now and then a footfall echoed belind him on the 
soft soil, but without exciting either interest or at- 
tention. Hoa had forgotten the bitter Present in the 
bright alluring Past. Ah, if we could but cease to 
love when we had ceased to hope! if the madness of 
passion could but find an antidote in its own despair! 
But no! all else may depart, yet Love must live for- 
ever; and the hardest of all earthly lessons ever 
learned by these weak human hearts of ours is to 
forget. 

He thought of her with a wild and intense longing, 
as he might have thouglit of the dead; and dead, in- 
deed, she was tohim. He thought of her dark eyes, 
of her red lips, of her beautiful hair—goading him- 
self over and over again with a thousand vain, 
sweet memories. Wife of Paul Lennox she might 
be, and happy or miserable, she dared not question 
which, but be had loved her once, and to men like 
Guy Renshaw, to love once is to love forever. 

lt was quite dark when he reached the inn of the 
Three Petrels. Tea was awaiting for him in Mis- 
tress Moll’s little sitting-room, and Mistress Moll 
herself stood in the porch, peering anxiously out 
through the mist. 

“ Humph! so you have come at last, young mas- 
ter?” she cried, sharply; “and where is that other 
man that was crossing the shore with you?” 

Renshaw started. 

“There was no other.” 

‘* But there was,” answered Mistress Moll, tartly. 
“T saw him at your back in a lifting of the mist not 
a& moment agone. Some fisherman going down the 
cove. Well, come in, young master, come in!” 

Renshaw drank his tea in the homely parlor of the 
inn that night, lingering long over the board, while 
the brown, burly fishermen gathered, as usual, in 
Mistress Moll’s bar-room, anil under the eaves out- 
side to gossip the eveningaway. Presently Renshaw 
rose up, and stepping out into the porch, lighted a 
cigar. The mists were siowly breaking. The lamp 
of the light-house on the point shone like a Cy- 
clop’s eye, and already the silver ring of the watery 
young moon peered cut above the poplar tree to the 
west. A hand was Jaid on Renshaw’s arm. He 
turned, and saw Mistress Moll Darke wrinkling her 
dark face above his shouldar, 

Bide here, young master,”’ she said, “ never leave 
the inn to-night.” 

He smiled. 

‘* Mistress Darke, I am but going for courtesy’s sake, 
to smoke this cigar upon the shore.” 

She griped him passionately by the sleeve. 

“ Nay, nay, not tothe shore! You have been ona 
bad road to-day—the road to Brandt. It bodes you 
no good.” 

“TI have been to my mother’s grave,” he answered, 
calmly, drawing his cloak about him, ‘‘ can that bode 
me evil?” 

She fell back, wavering and uncertain, and in the 
meantime, Guy Renshaw had walked off down the 
narrow path leading to the sands. 

The tide was rolling in against the foot of the rocks 





—he could see the white surf-lines flashing, ghost- 


like, in the darkness. With his hands crossed be- 
hind him, his head upon his breast, Renshaw went 
pacing back and forth across the slippery shingles. 

Never had the song of that sea seemed so mournful 
and sosolemn, It was like a dirge. Renshaw lis- 
tened in a sort of dreamy fascination. His cigar 
burned slowly out to ashes, and the tip of the mourn- 
ful moon sank farther and farther westward, till it 
rested on the rim of the low horizon. He had left 
Time for an hour, and touched upon an Eternity. 

He might never tread that shore again—who could 
tell? This visit to the Headlands had been to hima 
sort of fatality, impossible to resist. It was a fare- 
well visit, too. He had come to look his last upon 
the places that had known him—upon all the old 
pleasent and familiar things. On the morrow he 
would go abroad, to return, perhaps, years hence, or 
—never. 

With these thoughts uppermost in his mind, Ren- 
shaw paused in his walk, at last, and leaning against 
a jagged rock, looked off upon the far reach of sea. 

“ What a sobbing surf!” he thought; “and how 
strangely mournful this night seems.” 

Suddenly a fragment of the rock against which he 
leaned, dislodged somewhere from above, rolled down 
with a crash, and fell upon the wet sand below. Ren- 
shaw started, and looked up. 

There was asmothered oath; a breath, bissed hot 
through furious teeth, swept his cheek; and, in that 
last moment, there flashed confusedly on his sight a 
couchant figure outlined against the darkness above 
him; then something steely and bright swooped sud- 
denly downwardin thelast ight of thesinking moon; 
and Guy Renshaw, without groan or ery, had fallen, 
face downward upon the sands, 

*« * * * 2 * * 

Half an hour after the light-house lamp still shone, 
the stars were out thick and luminous, and the 
white waves still broke sadly on theshore. Then 
there arose a sound as of footsteps, near by, and 
something came flying and panting along the beach, 
like a wild doe when the hounds are on her track. A 
woman’s figure, clad in gray from head to foot, with 
a face whiter than the surf-lines, 

O tender, pitiful night! hide her and shelter her. 
O swift feet—flying whither?—your path is barred 
now, for yonder a dead man lies in the way! Some 
drowned sail:r, perhaps, gone upon the voyage from 
whence there is no return, Let us see. 

A tiny bauble lay upon the sands at the stark feet 
of the laly. She stooped, and picked it up. It was 
a dagger, with asilver hilt, rough with emeralds, and 
clotted and streaked with blood. At the sight, all 
her panting, labored breath grew still. Quick as 
thought she had cast herself down by the body, and 
lifted his head, and turned to the star-light his still, 
white face. Thenacry, so wild, so terrible, that the 
very sea might have fled affrighted from it, rung 

over the rocks, and that gray figure had raised the 
heavy head to her knee, and lifted her fair hands 
above it, and stretched them piteously to Heaven. 
It was Essica. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

“THomMAS! Curse you, get up!” 

The old hostler, lying asleep on a bundle of hay on 
the floor of the stable, with his lantern burning dim- 
ly beside hiw, felt the sharp kick of a heavy boot, and 
starting up, saw Mr. Paul Lennox, somewhat dis- 
hevelled about his dress, glowering savagely down at 
him. 

“Saddle your fastest horse!” he cried; ‘‘and be 
quick about it, too, if you do not want me to kill 
you!” 

: “Sir!” stammered the poor, bewildered hostler, 
it is nearly midnight.” 

“Midnight or morning, bring out that horse, or 
it will be the last night you will ever see!” 

Surly and muttering, the man started into the 
stables. 

“The upstart—the dirty tyrant, to threaten me, and 
I been at Brandt this twenty year.” 

Mr. Lennox was stamping furiously in the stable- 
door, the cold sweat standing in drops upon his 
face. Thomas saddled and bridled the horse, and led 
him forth. 

He was a beantiful creature—a fiery, large-eyed 
roan, with an arching neck, and long, slender limbs. 
The old hostler patted him fondly and regretfully. 

‘“‘He was Mr. Renshaw’s horse,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
powerful fond of his master. You'll have to be a bit 
careful, sir—he’s flighty, but there aint a fleeter in 
all the country round.” . 

Lennox leaped in to the saddle with a smothered 
oath. 

“Don’t wait for me,” he said, ‘I shall not return 
to-night;” and dashed off like an arrow down the 
avenue. 

Well, the deed was done, and revenge was glutted! 
He looked off to the hamlet lights, and thought of 
a patch of bloody sand under the rocks there. Per- 
haps they had found him already; perhaps they 
would not find him until morning, when the fisher- 
men came trooping down the shore to unmoor their 
boats. By that time he would be beyond persuit. 

How fast the horse flew on, and what a magnifi- 
cent thorough-bred he was! So he had been fond of 
his master? Lennox laughed in his throat. 

‘* Was it cowardly?” he said; ‘1 donot know. I 
might have given him a chance for his life; but 
all’s fair in love and war, and this savors a little of 
both.” 

Then he thought of Essica; but, somehow, there 
was something in the thought that made him put it 
hurriedly by; he turned, instead, to the road he was 





traversing. It led from the hamlet, and not towards 


it. Itwas new to him—he had chosen it quite un- 
consciously, but the horse took to it in gallant style, 
and never had iron-clad hoofs rung faster on the 
rough soil. They were still skirting the sea, with its 
ragged cliffs and hoarse, pursuing moan; but the 
things around him had grown strange and unfamiliar, 
for they were passing many and many a mile beyond 
Brandt. 

* Better to be Abel than Cain,” yes, a thousand 
times better. Flying on through the night, like the 
Wild Huntsman himself, some like thought might 
have crossed Paul Lennox’s brain; but not for long, 
I trow, for this man was, and had been, all his life, 
as cruel and relentless as the grave. " 

Detection! That was the fear before him now— 
the goa that urged him onward. Could the horse 
but last, he thought, to carry him through the night, 
by morning he should be so far distant from the scene 
of the crime, that further escape would be buta 
matter of leisure. 

Suddenly, and in the full maturing of this plan, 
the horse in question stumbled and fell. The road 
had broken abruptly into a rough and narrow way, 

curving about the clifis, like a ribbon, and part of it 
engulfed already by the full tide. He must have 
missed the right track somewhere behind, Lennox 
thought, or the horse, perhaps, had led him wrong. 
Half-stunned by his fall, he disengaged himself from 
the saddle, and rising up, loosened’ the girths, and 
taking the bridle-rein in his hand, coaxed and urged 
the animal to his feet again. 

There he stood not a rod distant from the verge of 
the cliffs, bruised and trembling, and eye to eye with 
his rider. Pale with rage, Lennox essayed to lead 
him forward, in vain! Scme demon had entered sud- 
denly into the creature. With a toss of his superb 
head, he reared upon his baunches, and then plung- 
ed, dragging his rider nearly to the ground. His 
large eyes were dilated; his flanks quivering; the 
blood dripped under the cruel bit, where it cut into 
the flesh. Lennox struck him mercilessly again and 
yet again. 

“‘Doyou scent your master’s blood?” he laughed. 
“T have heard of such things. Come, come! this 
will not do.” 

Still the horse snorted wildly, and tossed his head. 
The large eyes, almost human in their misery, kept 
their strained and trightened look ; the foam, too, had 
started out on his shining hide. But he stirred not. 

Lennox stood with the bridle ever his arm, gazing 
gloomily down at the sea. Something like despair 
was tugging for the first time, at that bold, bad 
heart of his. What was to be done? Bah! he had 
conquered the master—could he not quell the beast? 
With a cruel word on his lips, Lennox leaped into 
the saddle again. 

‘*By heaven! you shall go on!” he cried, plunging 
his rowels deep into the horse’s quivering flanks. 
* T have you now!” 

Yes, but not a rod distant, sloping straight down- 
ward, yawned the edge of the cliffs, black and bald 
in the night. Goaded into madness, the horse fell 
back again upon his haunches, and then reared once 
in air, and then—leaped forward. He struggled 
fiercely to hold him back—to fling himself to earth 
again. Too late—too late, even for brute instinct to 
prevail. One instant hanging on that narrow verge, 
Paul Lennox saw the sea before, and the sky above, 
and the night around. Only one instant; and then 
where horse and rider had been, nothing was left 
but blank darkness, and the very stillness of death. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A Low sun-shiny room, with white-washed walls; 


a@ window at the foot of the bed hung with a muslin’ 


curtain, through whose parted folds one could see 
some rippling poplar leaves, touched with gold along 
their shining edges. A delicious floor, scrubbed to 
spotless whiteness; at the head of the bed a stand, 
with some vials upon it, and a bottle of wine, anda 
glass filled with asters and cardinal flowers; and sit- 
ting at the window above-mentioned, Mistress Moll 
Darke, alert of eye and nimble of finger, mending 
nets in the sun. 

Autumn, surely, it must be, by those poplar-leaves 
and asters, and that sunshine, hazy and faint upon 
the floor. A door opened softly down the length of 
the room, and a woman came in. 

Moll Darke did not need to turn from her work to 
know who was there. The sweeping black dress aud 
noiseless step she could never mistake. 

Miss Glendening, with her hatin her hand, advanc- 
ed to the foot of the bed. 

“* How is he?” she whispered. 

Mistress Darke jerked her head to one side. 

* You can see for yourself,” she answered. 

Miss Glendening bent and took up ashadowy hand 
lying upon the snow-white counterpane, then, like 
one in fear and trembling, slowly her eyes sought 
the face above it. Ah, what a thin, white face it was, 
worn and sharpened by weeks and weeks of pain, 
and fever, and delirium! One would have hardly 
recognized Guy Renshaw in the worn and wasted 
figure, lying so still among Mistress Darke’s white 
pillows. 

His head was turned from the light—he was sleep- 
ing quietly. Through his half-parted lips the breath 
came and went as regularly as a child’s. Miss Glen- 
dening laid his thin hand gently down. 

“* He is better,” she said, sighing. 

“Yes,” answered Mistress Darke. 

Miss Glendening drew the black shawl around her 
shoulders. 

‘“‘T shall not come again,” she said; “‘ he will live, 





and I am going away from Brandt.” 
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THE FLAG OF OOB UNION. 














“Going away?” 

Moll Darke lifted her brows, and looked at her 
curiously. 

Yes,” cried Miss Glendening, with a quick, pas- 
sionate gesture, ‘‘and where the things of this world 
can reaca me no more. Do not tell him when he 
recovers, how I have been here in secret, or how I 
have watched over him. Promise me!’ 

**T promise,” said Moll, laconically. 

Miss Glendening turned to go; then turned back 
snddenly, and sinking down beside the bed, took 
Renshaw’s hand again, and covered it wildly with 
her kisses and her tears. 

‘I. have loved him—loved him—loved him for 
years!” she moaned; “had he but returned that 
love, I might have been a better woman. God for- 
give me the one wrong I have done him! God be 
praised, that he will be happy yet.” 

Mistress Moll Darke looked on in stolid amaze. 

“Humph! and thisis why you go away?” she 
said. 

** No, not for this alone. My life has beena failure, 
amistake. Perhaps there is time left to right it yet 
—who knows? I will make the venture, at least. 
Farewell.” 

She swept away from the bed-side, across the 
streak of sunshine on the floor, her head bent, her 
arms fallen at herside. 

“ Farewell!”, she repeated, sadly from the thres- 
hold; then the black dress disappeared, the door 
closed, and on Guy Renshaw’s face Miss Glendening 
had looked her last forever. 

A long, slanting bar of sunset light, purple and 
amber mingled, lay on the white-washed wall, when 
Moll Darke, dropping her needle and mesh-block, 
rose up from the window. Advancing on tip-toe to 
the foot-board of the bed, she peered cautiously over, 
and met a pair of languid dark eyes fixed upon her 
earnestly. Mr. Kenshaw had awakened from his 
sleep. 

Where am I?” he asked, faintly. 

“Hush—do not talk. You’re at the inn.” 

* How long have I been ill?” 

She frowned, and laid her finger on her lip. 

“For weeks—it is autumn now. You have been 
very sick. Hush!” 

Vainly his eyes pleaded—she was relentless; he 
drank the draught she held to his lips, and turning 
from her, fell into a deep, untroubled sleep. 

He asked no questions of her the next day, nor the 
next, although he was stronger and better. Perhaps 
as memory began to assert her power, there was lit- 
tle need for him to question any one. 

Lying in that cheery room, full of hazy sunshine, 
with the voice of the sea, and the rustle of the pop- 
lar leaves, and the croning of Moll Darke’s old songs 
about him, he had plenty of leisure to think out the 
matter by himself, and undisturbed. However, on 
the third day, Moll was summoned to his side again. 

“Where did that blade strike me?” he asked, 
dreamily. 

** In the side and in the breast.” 

* And he—where is he now?” 

She lowered her dark forehead. 

Can you bear to know?” 

‘1 can, indeed.” 

“ God forgive him !—he is in his grave,” she said. 

Renshaw’s eyes filled slowly up with blank amaze. 
He did not speak for a long time. Finally he re- 
sumed: : 

“ How—when did it happen?” 

“Weeks ago. He was thrown from his horse over 
the cliffs. It was on the night when you were 
wounded. 

His face contracted in a spasm of pain. 

. “ And Essica?” he murmured, 

Moll’s forehead lowered again. 

“She’s at Brandt, young master, and much broken 
in health and spirits, I hear. I’ve not seen her since 
the night when she came flying in, like mad, to tell 
us that you lay dead on yonder shore. Ah, anda 
woeful night it was!” : 

“She!” cried Renshaw. 

“It was she who found you, and it might be said 
it was she who saved your life. Least-wise, you’d 
have died upon the sands afore morning-light.” 

“* Essica—how could it have been Essica?” he 
cried; ‘* how came she there?” 

“The child was clean deft,” answered the old wo- 
man, “she was running away from Brandt.” 

Pale as his cheek was, a fiery red flush crept slowly 
into it, and something like a moan burst from his 
lips. 

** Poor child! poor little girl!” 

“There!” cried Mistress Moll, grimly, ‘you have 
talked enough—no more to-day. She doesn’t come 
here, let me tell you, but the servants do, and there’s 
been loads of fruits and jellies and flowers sent from 
Brandt. Now, young master, go to sleep.” 

The subject was not renewed between them for 
many long days after. Renshaw was sufliciently 
convalescent then to walk about his cheery little 
chamber, or sit in Moll Darke’s seat at the one win- 
dow, feeling the while in all his exhausted veins, 
health, and strength, and manhood, creeping back 
again. 

Pleasant it was to sit in that lovely autumn weath- 
er, looking off toward Brandt, watching the blue sea 
curling up the rocks, and the fishing-boats dotting 
the broad bay. He had come back to life from the 
very valley and shadow of death. The old world 
seemed to have grown younger and better. There 
was a joy unspeakable in breathing the free air of 
heaven, and gazing upon earth and sky once more. 

Coming suddenly behind him, one day, while he 
sat in his old place, Mistress Moll Darke whipped 


something from her bosom, and dropped it into his 
lap. It was aroll of papers, tied with a slip of ribbon. 

“Twas sent from Brandt,” explained Mistress 
Moll, ‘‘more than a week agone; but the surgeon 
bade me keep it from you. I am told to say that 
Miss Glendening sends kindJy greeting with it, and 
begs to be forgiven for withholding it wrongfully, 
when it should have been yours at your mother’s 
death.” 

She was gone ina moment, and before Renshaw 
could recover from his surprise. He took up the 
papers, and loosing the ribbon, saw, as one in a 
dream might see, that it was the hand-writing of his 
dead and buried mother which lay before him; and 
with the solemn sea whispering in his ear, and the 
stately walls of Brandt shining afar in the distance, 
Guy Renshaw began to read this record of a life. 

* Before your eyes shall rest upon these pages, I 
shall be no more; and when you know, as know you 
will, that the estates of Brandt have fallen to a 
stranger by the request of your thrice-wretched 
mother—that you, in short, are disinherited, turn, I 
pray you, to this sad story, and do not hate her—do 
not curse her, even though it has fallen upon you to 
reap the wages of her suffering and her sin. 

* * “* * * * * 

“T was a petted, proud and beautiful belle when 
I married your father, Guy, and, withal, a mere 
child in years. I did not love him—he was older than 
I, and the marriage was not of my seeking. Happy 
with me, he never was. Two years after your birth 
he died, leaving you to the entire guardianship of 
his own family—ah! he loved you too fondly to trust 
you with me! and the tie betwixt us was thus sud- 
dered, even at that early day. Had it not been for 
this unhappy circumstance, you and I might have 
loved each other better, my child. 

“For six years I remained a widow, plunging anew 
into fashionable life, and regaining again the old 
dominion which I had lost over men’s hearts—yea, 
and women’s, too. It was then that I first met Col- 
onel Brandt—a dark, haughty young aristocrat, 
enormously wealthy, and the handsomest gallant of 
his day. Blood more fierce, and hot, and cruel, than 
that in his veins, never flowed; and yet, it was re- 
served for me, as a part of my unhappy destiny, to 
love that man, wild and reckless as he was, with all 
the intensity of a life that can never know but one 
such blossoming. 

‘‘ Why tell the story here? Six months after mar- 
riage the new toy had ceased to please—he had tired 
of me, and as a disappointed and resentful woman, I 
first entered into the shadows of this place. Bgtter, 
‘far better if foot of mine had never crossed its 
threshold! There was a fatality attending even the 
first hour of my coming. We had a guest at dinner 
that day—the agent of Colonel Brandt’s estates—a 
young lawyer then but little known to the world— 
Paul Lennox. How thoroughly I disliked the man 
even at that first interview! How quick I was to 
recognize the antagonism between us from the very 
beginning! He sat at the table that day, watching 
me with those close cruel eyes of his, and laughing 
as he said: 

*** You must take care of this husband of yours, 
Mrs. Brandt; he is a wild fellow, and much given, 
I hear, to donning new loves before he has doffed old 
ones. I assure you, there are hidden beauties around 
Brandt of which you have no idea.’ 

And here Colonel Brandt interposed, with a face 
grown thunderous, and for the remainder of the meal 
he spoke little, ate nothing, and ended by quarrelling 
with Lennox, fiercely, over the wine. 

“T was walking in the garden that night, when I 
encountered Paul Lennox again. 

***¢ Would you see a charming picture?’ he asked, 
with his finger on his lip; ‘then I pray you come 
with me.’ 

“He led me up to the mossy wall, and bade me 
crouch down, and look beyond it. What did I see? 
Only an old ruined porter’s lodge not a rod distant 
among some trees, and walking in their shadow, a 
pair of fond and foolish lovers, talking in the low and 
tender tones that lovers talk in. For the girl—so 
lovely a face I had never before seen—it was like an 
old Greek antique, shining out of magnificent golden 
hair, and sad as Niobe. When you look on Essica’s 
Darke’s face, you will know, better than I can tell, 
what her mother was like fifteen years agone. In 
the man, tall, dark and aristocratic, holding this 
beautiful creature to him, as only a lover holds his 
beloved, I beheld—my husband! 

“Do not think there was any scene. I retreated 
quickly with Paul Lennox, leaving them there to- 
gether. It was my first day at Brandt, Guy—do you 
wonder now that I hate the place? and who, think 
you, was this rival of mine? A wild fisher-girl—a 
nameless waif of the coast, saved from the wreck of 
some foreign bark that had gone down one night 
upon the bar. A homeless, friendless child, with 
nothing in the world to hold his dark, jealous heart 
by, except her marble face and golden hair. 

‘** He loves her!’ said Paul Lennox, gnashing his 
teeth, and opening to my gaze that moment, his own 
heart; ‘and but for him, she might have been my 
wife long ago! She has chosen his love to mine— 
well, much joy may it bring her! Lady of Brandt, 
one hair of her goiden head is dearer to your loyal 
lord, than your whole body. You see that pretty 
gardener’s cottage down yonder across the fields? 
She is living there, and—there is a child.’ 

“T thought I should have died! What passed in 
my heart that night, words of mine can never tell. 
T had loved him, you know, as I had never loved be- 
fore—as I should never love again. 

“*Do not mistake,’ Paul Lennox said, darkly, 








‘ that child of Christine’s will be heir to these estates. 
If Brandt dies to-morrow, he will leave you but a 
pittance—I have seen his will.’ 

“T was an injured, suffering and revengeful wo- 
man, and from that hour, the fate of Christine and 
her child was sealed. That Paul Lennox had loved 
the girl madly, there is no doubt. With all his heart 
and soul, I think, he entered into the work of her 
destruction. Night after night, week after week, did 
he haunt that pretty gardener’s cottage across the 
fields. He had left Brandt, after a fierce scene with 
the colonel, and gone down to a little inn, kept upon 
the shore by a young gipsey woman—Moll Darke. 
From the inn he wrote ardent letters and despatched 
lover’s offerings to the girl, each and all of which were 
intercepted by Brandt. Daily I watched his dark 
and jealous face grow darker and more jealous—he 
had never tired of her—he had never ceased to love 
her, as faras that fierce, selfish nature of his was 
capable of loving. Good Heaven! how [have longed 
to spring upon him like a tiger-cat, when he has sat 
at my side, thinking, I know, of her white face, and 
tear the treacherous heart of his from his breast!” 

The first paper ended here. The next were leaves 
from a diary, old and discolored: 


June 10th.—I saw the child to-day—it has its 
mother’s face. How dare she trust her dainty treas- 
ure so near the claws of such a wild thing as I have 
become? Another visit from Paul Lennox. I hate 
and fear the man, yet he can serve me, and I toler- 
ate him. Will this plan of ours succeed? Will my 
husband indeed cast this girl oft, if he thinks her 
faithless? *Tisan infamous plot! Why do I yield to 
it? Why? Havel not been wronged? Then will 
I wrong in turn. Love has slipped me by, and all 
earthly peace with it; but these estates of Brandt— 
in spite of this Christine—in spite of her child, these, 
at least, shall yet be mine.” ‘ 

* June 15th.—Colonel Brandt left for New York 
this noon. Our farewell was very cold. Does he 
suspect I have discovered his hidden beauty, and did 
he kiss his child, I wonder, before going? He will 
never look upon her face again. Lennox is still at 
the inn. He will take charge of the child—it must 
be carried from the country altogether. Sometimes 
I have my doubts of him. Is he bad enough to kill 
it, 1 wonder? Pshaw! He would not dare.” 

“ July 1st.—What a terrible, ominous night! There 
is not a breath of air stirring. ‘The west looksas if it 
had been smeared in blood. How strangely nervous 
Iam! Lennox said to me to-day, ‘if the child is left 
upon the shore, at a certain point, by midnight the 
tide will carry her off!’ His anonymous note to Col- 
onel Brandt will bring him, [ am sure, to-night. The 
message to Christine was sent at sunset. If Brandt 
returns to find her at their old tryst with Lennox, he 
will—he must repudiate her utterly. The poor, un- 
suspecting child, how easily she has fallen into this 
trap! What! am I pitying this hated rival of mine— 
the pretty doll that has come between me and the 
only man I ever loved? Hark! Lhearthetramp of a 
horse’s hoofs... Lennox has just passed my window— 
he must be at the porter’s lodge by this time. Yes, 
it is Brandt!” 

Renshaw took up the next paper. 


“Tt was Brandt, indeed, Guy, coming in silence 
andin stealth to prove the truth of the note that had 
been written him. I watched him, in the darkness, 
creeping like a snake along the path to the lonely 
porter’s lodge—I knew that she was waiting there, 
and Paul Lennox likewise, and that my revenge had 
come. Yet, God forgive me, dark and cruel as he 
was, I never thought he would kill her. I never 
thought that when Paul Lennox swore to her faith- 
lessness, that the oath ofa liar and a villain would 
cost the poor, innocent child her life. It might lead 
him to spurn her, perhaps, to cast her off forever, 
but, no, no! not to kill her! 

“The deed was done in that old porter’s lodge. 
Haggard and wild, Paul Lennox burst in upon me, 
with her child in his arms. 

“**He has killed her!’ he cried. ‘My God! andshe 
was his wife!’ 

“*What do you mean?’ I said, sight and sense 
reeling. 

“*T mean that there was a secret marriage be- 
twixt them two years ago. He has never acknowl- 
edged her, the purse-proud aristocrat! You are the 
wronged one, and not she, and I—I have had my 
revenge!’ 

“*The child!’ I cried. 

***Let it go with the mother!’ he. answered; then 
the room reeled around me, and I knew no more. 

“T lay fainting, sinking, dying of fever for weeks 
after that dreadful night. I saw Colonel Brandt but 
once again. It was one day when I kuelt beside 
him, weak and shuddering, and heard the marriage 
service read again. He never asked for the child, 
nor sought to know its fate; and six months after, he 
had fallen in aduel with Paul Lennox, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris. 

“Three years ago, for the first time since that 
dreadful tragedy, I encountered Paul Lennox again. 
He came to me, insolent, threatening. The child, he 
assured me, was not dead. He had never intended 
tokill her. She had grown up in the hamlet inn, as 
the grand-daughter of that gipsey, Moll Darke, in 
whose charge he had placed her on the night of her 
mother’s murder. *She was the heiress of Buandt, 
and he had already wedded her—a mere child—in 
secret. Great heaven! it was for that fate that he 
had spared her! Better far if she had shared her 
mother’s grave! 

“*My death, he knows, cannot be far distant; he 
haunts me continually. By the last will of Colonel 





Brandt, all his earthly possessions were bequeathed 
to me, and Paul Lennox offers me only this alterna- 
tive,—to disinherit my son, and restore the estates 
to the child of Christine by will, or to brave the dis- 
grace and shame of an utter exposure, through which 
they must ultimately te wrested from you by the 
strong arm of the law. He has shown me to-day the 
proofs of Colonel Brandt’s first marriage. 

“It is all that I can do toexpiate my part in that 
terrible crime, and thank God that the child was 
spared! I have looked upon her face—it is like her 
mother’s. Guy, forgive me, forgive me! I have sin- 
ned, but I have suffered. I disinherit you only to 
right a woeful wrong.” 

That was all; the papers went fluttering out of 
Renshaw’s fallen and nerveless hand. All the dark- 
ness and the mystery swept away, atlast! Thestory 
of that dead sailor, the shadows over Essica Darke’s 
life, the one wrong of bis own made clear to him, in- 
deed! and with a strange mingling of Joy and sorrow, 
of hope and despair; Guy Renshaw covered his face 
with hishands, and, strong man as he was, in heart 
and soul, at least, wept like a child. 

* * * * * * * 

A patch of sunlight was sifting through the ever- 
greens, across the grave of Mrs. Brandt. Autumn 
had deepened into winter, and winter had sifted his 
white snows on the shore, and the spring had come 
again, with her daisies and her blue-birds, and a 


| thousand bright and beautiful things. 


The modest star-grasses had begun to blossom 
around the low moun’; sclemn and white shone the 
marble shaft in the sunset. Presently the little gate 
swung back, asound of footsteps echoed on the grav- 
elled walk, arid some one came into the enclosure. 

A young girl, in deepest black, with great, Jone- 
some eyes, and a pale and chastened face. She came 
up to the grave, and slipping a wreath of English 
violets from her wrist, laid it upon the marble shaft. 

Then, suddenly, out of the shadow of that shaft 
arose another figure, tall, bronzed and bearded, who 


J advanced, and stood beside her near the grave. 


“ Essical” 

“Guy!” 

“Have you forgiven her?” 

Her eyes filled slowly. 

“The dead—ah yes!” 

Guy Renshaw bent, and pressed his lips to those 
other lips, red and quivering. 

** Essica, I have come for you!” he said. 

They knelt together beside that grave, their hands 
clasped, her head upon his breast, her eyes o’er-fill- 
ed with sweet, delicious tears. 

O Love! triumphant over wrong and sorrow—sweet- 
est balm that ever grew in Gilead, through much pain 
and travail, two lives in thee are made perfect, at 


last! 
* * * * * * 


Among the holy sisterhood of a certain convent in 
the good city of Montreal, there is, to-day, a nun, 
tall and angular, with a pale face, and yellowish, 
downcast eyes. The superior calls her Sister Magda- 
lene. Once she was Edith Glendening. 

Have the rigid austerities of that life of hers, indeed 
availed? Does she remember no more the things of 
this world—its poor vanities, its perishing idols? Is 
the heart of the woman dead within her? Alas! 
who may know? 

One atom of dust cannot be missed. The busy 
world goes of. There are happy children’s voices 
ringing to-day through the halls of Brandt—ay, and 
sunshine there, and summer weather; and the dark 
and sorrowful past is forgotten, and down in that 
little fishing-hamlet among the headlands, Mistress 
Moll Darke has been laid to sleep with her fathers 
and the inn of the “Three Petrels” has passed 
away. 

So one thing cometh snd another goeth, even like 
the tides upon the shore. 


AN ACCOMMODATING LADY. 

One day, Lord Chesterfield met King Charles and 
his brother at Miss Stewart’s, when, the conversation 
turning upon the Muscovite ambassadors, then the 
talk of the town, Crofts unluckily observed that all 
ladies of the Muscovites had handsome legs. Upon 
this his majesty gallantly swore no woman in the 
world owned such a leg as their beautiful hostess; 
and Miss Stewart, to confound any skeptics present, 
‘“‘with the greatest imaginable ease” immediately 
afforded the company ocular demonstration of the 
fact. All the gentlemen, with one exception, en- 
dorsed the royal judgment. The exception was the 
Duke of York, who contended that the leg on view 
was too slender, avowed his preference for something 
shorter and thicker, and concluded his critical re- 
marks by asserting that “ no leg was worth anything 
without green stockings!” This struck my Lord 
Chesterfield as irrefragable evidence that the royal 
duke had green stockings fresh in his recollection; 
and as it happened that Lady Chesterfield had short 
and thick legs, and was partial to green stockings, 
the jealous earl jumped to a jealous conclusion, and 
lost no time in carrying his wife into the country, to 
keep her out of mischief. Yellow stockings would 
seem to have been favored by humbler folks, for 
when the queen and the duchesses of Richmond 
and Buckingham, bent on a graceless frolic, disguis- 
ed themselves as country wenches, and mixed with 
the crowd at Andley End Fair, her majesty “ bought 
a pair of yellow stockings for her sweetheart” at one 
of the booths, in order to keep up her assumed char- 
acter. 








For one to distrust constantly, is most certainly 
paying dear for the advantage of not being deceived. 
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' with scorn at a mean action, or burn with righteous 
_ anger at wrong or injustice. 


| said, laughingly, “Out of the mouths of babes and 
! sucklings—” I was not to be permitted to finish the 








“ Wiry don’t you write something useful and prac- 
tical, Cousin Helen? You have written love stories 


I say, I looked at that pretty, fragile thing, and 


sentence. 
“ Hush, Helen! There are ways enough to exercise 
your wit, without treading on holy ground. The 
word of God should never be taken to point a jest. 
Forgive me, dear,” she continued, softening at my 
quick penitence, ‘ but it does cut me to the heart to 
hear the sacred Scripture tortured into mockery.” 
I knew Clara was too deeply religious in her prin- 
ciples and life, not to feel my heedless quotation. She 
isa sincere, self-denying Christian, and judges and 
condemns her own short-comings more severely than 
those of others. She had given her rebuke and there 
was no sour-faced self-righteousness to come between 
us, stemming the tide of our true affection for one 
another. . 
“ But what shall I write about, Clara?” I asked. 
“ Are not love-stories the staple production of the age, 
and do not the greatest of our authors minister to the 
prevailing taste?” 
‘“< ¥ suppose they do,” she answered, glowly. “ But, 
were I awriter,I think I would try to vary a little 
from the beaten track. I know it must be a tempta- 
tion to walk through paths lined with roses, and en- 
ter bowers where ‘ready made’ lovers are sitting, 
entranced by the ‘ brown eyes and hair to match,’ 


* And all the thousand witcheries 
That none, save lovers, understand.’ 


But I think T would sometimes pass by the bowers, 
and go onward to the life that is to be spent amidst 
cares and trials. I would know how the love that 
flourishes among roses would stand by the kitchen fire 
or the sick bed. How it would abide with scanty 
fare and unfashionable clothing and shabby dwell- 
ings. I would know how the temper of these lovers 
will stand all these tests.” 

“ Well, Clara, I don’t believe you would find many 
readers. People like to be fed with sugar-plume, not 
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* T-HOPE, all« 

In whatever life awaits us, mot 
To whatever doom it fates us, his 

In the toils to which it mates us, s) 
In the gricfs we ‘ve all a share of, on 
Let us cast away repining, hat 
For the sun will soon be shining, . 
And the cloud will show its lining, int 

Brighter far than we ‘re aware of, Joa 

Rays of light, in glory beaming, cha 
O'er our hearts will soon be streaming, kin 
Scattering, by their magic gleaming, An 

All the clouds that we despair of. Ma 

I1L.—DESPAIR. ent 

When upon Life's troubled ocean Du 

There is naught but wild commotion, ow! 

There is naught but grief and madness,— her 

Each to-day is like the morrow, ful 

Both are fraught alike with sorrow, we 

Roth are filled alike with sadness,— : 1 

Naugbht that's earthly lasts forever, . “ 

Every tie at last must sever, 

. Every band at last be broken,— tre 

Then we'll live while we shall have life, Bal 

And we'll strive while there shall be strife, br! 

Till the last farewell be spoken. Al 
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until there is scarcely an idea in your head, except T 
sighing Strephons and blushing Chloes. Do write e 
what will be read and liked by sensible men and wo- | 5* 
men—what will make our daily life better and sl 
stronger.” : al 
I looked at the little creature who was uttering 
this advice. She was my orphan cousin, and had M 
seen a good deal of the shady side of life; a frail, deli- ri 
cate being, scarcely larger than a child, with tiny | ¥ 
feet and hands that looked as if it would be hard b 
work to tread thorny paths or lift heavy burdens. u 
But there were firmness and resolution in the full, | © 
red lip and in the square, well-developed chin; and | * 
the eyes, though usually soft and liquid, could flash : 
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bitter herbs. They revel in descriptions of lovers 
who ‘stand at castle gates, holding milk white 
steeds ;’ and, who talk soft nonsense to fair ladies— 
or, failing that, of rich dresses and beautiful ringlets 
and fine eyes.” 

But I pondered my cousin’s words; and when she 
came to breakfast next morning, I gave her a roll of 
manuscript. If she approves, I may send it further. 
But, while waiting, I have recalled a life-experience 
of one who married for love and paid the bitter pen- 
alty of years of misery caused by a peevish, fretful 
disposition. ‘ 

Dean Arnmore, at twenty-two, was 4 fine specimen 
of our New England young men. Brought up by one 
of the best of mothers, and possessed of the truest 
love and confidence of his father, he had no secrets 
from either, even when arrived at an age in which 
some young persons consider themselves perfectly 
free from fumily ties or restraints. When, therefore, 
he told them frankly that he wished to marry 
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? Does she remember no more the things of 
‘rld—its poor vanities, its perishing idols? Is 
‘rt of the woman dead within her? Alas! 
ny know? 
+ tom of dust cannot be missed. The busy 
‘ toes of. There are happy children’s voices 
‘ to-day through the halls of Brandt—ay, and 
» \e there, and summer weather; and the dark 
rowful past is forgotten, and down in that 
' shing-hamlet among the headlands, Mistress 
‘uke has been laid to sleep with her fathers 
> inn of the “Three Petrels” has passed 
6 thing cometh and another goeth, even like 
“3 upon the shore. 2 
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: upon the Muscovite ambassadors, then the 


| owned such a leg as their beautiful hostess ; 


-T out of mischief. Yellow stockings would 
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dt, all his earthly possessions were bequeathed 
e, and Paul Lennox offers me only this alterna- 
—to disinherit my son, and restore the estates 
© child of Christine by will, or to brave the dis- 
‘and shame of an utter exposure, through which 
must ultimately be wrested from you by the 
g arm of the law. Hé has shown me to-day the 
‘S of Colonel Brandt’s first marriage. 
t is all that I can do to expiate my part in that 
‘le crime, and thank God that the child was 
‘d! Ihave looked upon her face—it is like her 
er’s. Guy, forgive me, forgive me! I have sin- 
but I have suffered. I disinherit you only to 
@ woeful wrong.” 
‘at was all; the papers went fluttering out of 
haw’s fallen and nerveless hand. All the dark- 
ind the mystery swept away, atlast! The story 
‘at dead sailor, the shadows over Essica Darke’s 
he one wrong of bis own made clear to him, in- 
and witha strange mingling of Joy and sorrow, 
pe and despair; Guy Renshaw covered his face 
hishands, and, strong man as he was, in heart 
oul, at least, wept like a child. 
* * * * - * aa 
atch of sunlight was sifting through the ever- 
3, across the grave of Mrs. Brandt. Autumn 
eepened into winter, and winter had sifted his 
'* snows on the shore, and the spring had come 
', with her daisies and her blue-birds, and a 
and bright and beautiful things. 
’ modest star-grasses had begun to blossom 
‘d the low mound; solemn and white shone the 
‘o shaft in the sunset. Presently the little gate 
: back, asound of footsteps echoed on the gtav- 
walk, arid some one came into the enclosure. 
oung girl, in deepest black, with great, Jone- 
eyes, and a pale and chastened face. She came 
the grave, and slipping a wreath of English 
from her wrist, laid it upon the marble shaft. 
1, Suddenly, out of the shadow of that shaft 
‘nother figure, tall, bronzed and bearded, who 
‘ed, and stood beside her near the grave. 
sical” 
ty haa 
ve you forgiven her?” 
eyes filled slowly. 
e dead—ah yes!” 
Renshaw bent, and pressed his lips to those 
‘ips, red and quivering. 
sica, I have come for you!” he said. 
’ knelt together beside that grave, their hands 
1, her head upon his breast, her eyes o’er-fill- 
1 sweet, delicious tears. 
ve! triumphant over wrong and sorrow—sweet- 
m that ever grew in Gilead, through much pain 
wail, two lives in thee are made perfect, at 


' 





* - * * * 
ng the holy sisterhood of a certain convent in 
od city of Montreal, there is, to-day, a nun 
‘d angular, with a pale face, and yellowish, 
st eyes. The superior calls her Sister Magda- 
Once she was Edith Glendening. 
the rigid austerities of that life of hers, indeed 








N ACCOMMODATING LADY. 


ay, Lord Chesterfield met King Charles and 
‘her at Miss Stewart’s, when, the conversation 


the town, Crofts unluckily observed that all 
the Muscovites had handsome legs. Upon 
‘ majesty gallantly swore no woman in the 


s Stewart, to confound any skeptics present, 
the greatest imaginable ease ” immediately 
{the company ocular demonstration of the 
‘ll the gentlemen, with one exception, en- 
he royal judgment. The exception was the 
' York, who contended that the leg on view 
slender, avowed his preference for something 
and thicker, and concluded his critical re- 
y asserting that ‘‘ no leg was worth anything 

green stockings!” This struck my Lord 
ield as irrefragable evidence that the royal 
i green stockings fresh in his recollection ; 
( happened that Lady Chesterfield had short 
‘k legs, and was partial to green stockings, 
/us earl jumped to a jealous conclusion, and 
ime in carrying his wife into the country, to 


have been favored by humbler folks, for 
1@ queen and the duchesses of Richmond 
kingham, bent on a graceless frolic, disguis- 
selves as country wenches, and mixed with 
dat Andley End Fair, her majesty “ bought 
yellow stockings for her sweetheart” at one 
voths, in order to keep up her assumed char- 





1e to distrust constantly, is most certainly 
ear tor the advantage of not being deceived. 
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' with scorn at a mean action, or burn with righteou 
_ anger at wrong or injustice. : 


| said, laughingly, “Out of the mouths of babes and 
' sucklings—” I was not to be permitted to finish the 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ANTITHESES. 


Rane 
BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 





* T-—HOPE. 
In whatever life awaits us, 
To whatever doom it fates us, 
In the toils to which it mates us, 
In the gricfs we ‘ve all a share of, 
Let us cast away repining, 
For the sun will soon be shining, 
And the cloud will show its lining, 
Brighter far than we ‘re aware of. 
Rays of light, in glory beaming, 
O'er our hearts will soon be streaming, 
Scattering, by their magic gleaming, 
All the clouds that we despair of. 


II.—DESPAIR. 
When upon Life’s troubled ocean 
There is naught but wild commotion, 

There is naught but grief and madness,— 
Each to-day is like the morrow, 

Both are fraught alike with sorrow, 

Roth are filled alike with sadness,— 
Naught that's earthly lasts forever, ? 
Every tie at last must sever, 

. Every band at last be broken,— 

Then we "ll live while we shall have life, 

And we'll strive while there shall be strife, 
Till the last farewell be spoken. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TEMPER. 


wee 
BY MARY ROSCOE. 
need 


“ Wiiy don’t you write something useful and prac- 
tical, Cousin Helen? You have written love stories 
until there is scarcely an idea in your head, except 
sighing Strephons and blushing Chloes. Do write 
what will be read and liked by sensible men and wo- 
men—what will make our daily life better and 
stronger.” r 

I looked at the little creature who was uttering 
this advice. She was my orphan cousin, and had 
seen a good deal of the shady side of life; a frail, deli- 
cate being, scarcely larger than a child, with tiny 
feet and hands that looked asif it would be hard 
work to tread thorny paths or lift heavy burdens. 
But there were firmness and resolution in the full, 
red lip and in the square, well-developed chin; and 
the eyes, though usually soft and liquid, could flash' 


I say, I looked at that pretty, fragile thing, and 


sentence. 

“Hush, Helen! There are ways enough to exercise 
your wit, without treading on holy ground. The 
word of God should never be taken to point a jest. 
Forgive me, dear,” she continued, softening at my 
quick penitence, “ but it does cut me to the heart to 
hear the sacred Scripture tortured into mockery.” 

I knew Clara was too deeply religious in her prin- 
ciples and life, not to feel my heedless quotation. She 
isa sincere, self-denying Christian, and judges and 
condemns her own short-comings more severely than 
those of others. She had given her rebuke and there 
was no sour-faced self-righteousness to come between 
us, stemming the tide of our true affection for one 
another, . : 

“But what shall I write about, Clara?” I asked. 
“ Are not love-stories the staple production of the age, 
and do not the greatest of our authors minister to the 
prevailing taste?” 

“‘ ¥ suppose they do,” she answered, slowly. “ But, 
were I awriter,I think I would try to vary a little 
from the beaten track. I know it must be a tempta- 
tion to walk through paths lined with roses, and en- 
ter bowers where ‘ready made” lovers are sitting, 
entranced by the ‘ brown eyes and hair to match,’ 


‘And all the thousand witcheries 
That none, save lovers, understand.’ 


But I think T would sometimes pass by the bowers, 
and go onward to the life that is to be spent amidst 
cares and trials. I would know how the love that 
flourishes among roses would stand by the kitchen fire 
or the sick bed. How it would abide with scanty 
fare and unfashionable clothing and shabby dwell- 
ings. I would know how the temper of these lovers 
will stand all these tests.” 

“Well, Clara, I don’t believe you would find many 
readers. People like to be fed with sugar-plums, not 
bitter herbs. They revel in descriptions of lovers 
who ‘stand at castle gates, holding milk white 
steeds;? and, who talk soft nonsense to fair ladies— 
or, failing that, of rich dresses and beautiful ringlets 
and fine eyes.” 

But I pondered my cousin’s words; and when she 
came to breakfast next morning, I gave her a roll of 
manuscript. If she approves, I may send it further. 
But, while waiting, I have recalled a life-experience 
ot one who married for love and paid the bitter pen- 
alty of years of misery caused by a peevish, fretful 
disposition. 

Dean Arnmorte, at twenty-two, was a fine specimen 
of our New England young men. Brought up by one 
of the best of mothers, and possessed of the truest 
love and confidence of his father, he had no secrets 
from either, even when arrived at an age in which 
some young persons consider themselves perfectly 
free from family ties or restraints. When, therefore, 


Anne Churchill, although they both felt misgivings, 

they could not bear to dampen the ardor he expressed 

at finding a wife so gifted as he thought her to be. 

Mrs. Arnmore did say he had better wait until a 

future acquaintance with the young lady should con- 

firm his first impressions; bat Dean—so yielding in 

all other matters, was a little willful in this; and his 

mother, sighing as she did so, invoked a blessing on 

his anticipated union. 

She had heard Anne’s mother say that her daugh- 

ter was peevish and fretful from her birth, that she 

had a feeble, sickly organization, and that every one 

in the house had to give way to Anne’s requirements. 

Joanna, the eldest daughter, had absolutely lost the 
chance of a respectable establishment with a good, 

kind-hearted man at its head, in consequence of 
Anne’s fretful ways coming between the two; and 
Maria, the youngest, owed the crushing of an incipi- 
ent affection for herself on the part of young Arthur 
Dunallan, to Anne’s bitter speeches. But when her 
own hour came to be loved, the wayward girl subdued 
herself so well, and assumed the amiable so success- 
fully, that Dean Arnmore never suspected that it 
was put on for the occasion. 

Hints of all these things had reached Mrs, Arn- 
more’s ear; and, as the marriage approached, she 
trembled for her son’s happiness, He, poor fellow, 
saw nothing, dreamed of nothing but the pretty 
bride that was to make his new home a paradise. 
Alas, there is no paradise where the serpent does not 
enter in one shape or another; and it crept into poor 
Dean’s. Anne began fault-finding early in her mar- 
ried life. The pretty house which Dean had bought, 
and which his mother’s exquisite taste had furnished 
and arranged, was pronounced hideous. The rooms 
were narrow, the wall paper too colorless, the carpets 
were of too small figure, and she would have pre- 
ferred a different style of curtains. And why did 
Dean choose his pew so far back in the church? 
Then the good, old, tried servant who had been re- 
linquished by Mrs. Arnmore, because Dean thought 
she would save so much care and fatigue for Anne— 
she was called a stupid old thing—quite too precise 
and old-maidish to suit Mrs. Dean Arnmore. 

Anne was not proud, nor haughty, nor passionate. 
Many women marrying into a family so much supe- 
rior in wealth and condition, would have put on airs 
which she never dreamed of. Many would have 
been passionate to their servants as a way of showing 
their new importance; but Anne’s failings did not 
run in any of those channels. She only fretted and. 
whined; and any one who has spent even a week 
with such a woman, will always remember it as the 
most uncomfortable experience of their lives. 

Anne came to be a mother. One of the sweetest 
and loveliest of children—a pure and beautiful human 
flower—bloomed upon her path. Dean’s tumultuous 
joy was tempered and toned down by Anne’s fretful 
tones and complaining indifference to her baby. 
Every little ailment—every weary feeling—every mo- 
ment of loneliness in her chamber, formed a tale 
wherewith to greet the ears of the husband when he 
came home, eager to exchange the cares of business 
for home comfort and the sight of the little one. 
Would Anne ever give over fretting? was said by 
every member of her mother’s family, and thought by 
every one of Dean’s; but, as yet, Dean had borne it 
like a hero, laughing at her peevish words and think- 
ing them only natural in her present state. She 
would be cheerful enough, he thought, when she 
came out from the dull chamber into sunshine and 
air, and when she was strong enough to take the 
baby without tiring her. 

Ah, me! Every day the baby grew heavier and 
needed more care, she thought; and Dean, pitying 
her, procured a nursery-maid. To Anne’s mind, this 
girl was a perfect Priscilla Slowboy—and it was pain- 
ful enough to hear her fret at the poor, patient soul 
who loved and tended the baby with unremitting 
care and tenderness. But O, what hours of nervous 
fretting were poor Anne’s self-imposed portion, and 
what annoying bitterness it was beginning to be to 
her husband. 

Meantime, Mrs. Arnmore was as gentle and kind 
to her daughter-in-law, as any one could be. She 
never once said to Dean that he made a mistake in 
marrying Anne Churchill. She even made excuses 
for her inexperience and want of tact, and besought 
Dean, as he valued Anne’s health and spirits, to be 
tender with her. She felt that Anne had many of 
the elements of a good woman, and she deplored the 
fault that marred the good that was in her, That 
her faults were only those of temper and disposition, 
comforted the good mother greatly; and she hoped 
that age and reflection might lead Anne to govern 
herself better. 


* Virtue’s an ingot of Peruvian gold, 
Sense, the bright one Potosi’s mines unfold; 
But Temper's image must their use create, 
And give these precious metals sterling weight."’ 





One of Anne’s friends, Mrs. Morrison, really loved 
the little woman, in spite of her faults, and earnestly 
wished, both for the sake of Dean Arnmore and her- 
self, that she might conquer them. She called on 
her one afternoon, soon after the birth of Anne’s lit- 
tle boy, and found her uneasy and restless. Anne 
smiled when she entered, but it was a sickly smile, 
and the pretty face that it had brightened for a mo- 
ment, grew old and careworn with the frown that 
succeeded it. 

“There!” exclaimed Anne, “TI said everybody 
would be out this bright afternoon, but puor me. O, 
how dull it is to be shut up here, when all my ac- 
quaintances are at liberty to go and come at 





he told them frankly that he wished to marry 





«“ But, consider, Anne; every one has not sucha 
darling baby to stay at home for. You cannot be 
lonely when you have him.” 

‘© O, he is sucha plague! I have not taken a stitch 
of work to-day.” 

“ Yes, but you had all your work done before he 
was born. Do you remember telling me you were 
dull because you had nothing to do?” 

“Did 1? Well, I fancy the time will never come 
again. Then my nursery-maid tries me shockingly. 
I tremble every time she takes baby—she haniiles 
him so carelessly.” 

“What, the girl I sent you? Why, she was splen- 
did when I had her. I was so unused to babies that 
I was in perpetual danger of hurting mine; but she 
knew just how to handle it and saved it, 1 doubt not, 
many a fall. Dean likes the baby, 1 hope?” 

“0, he is so taken up with it, that he has no 
thought forme. He comes home quite early now, to 
see his boy.” 

** Rather, I should say, he comes home to cheer up 
baby’s mother in her solitude.” 

‘Not he. And his mother comes every day, but 
not tosee me, I can well imagine. She fancies the 
baby looks like Dean, and, therefore, she worships 
him.” 

+‘ It must be pleasant to you to have your husband 
and child beloved. Mrs. Arnmore must be a treasure 
to you now.” 

*“Yes—but she is a very strong, healthy woman, 
and fancies me nervous, when I am really ill. I am 
very weak indeed; and as I have no appetite, I am 
not likely to grow stronger. But these healthy peo- 
ple have little pity for invalids.” 

“But you have no fixed disease, my dear Anne, 
and you will find that every week will improve your 
health. I hope to see you plump and rosy quite 
soon.” 

“ Not so long as I have a damp house, an inefficient 
cook, and this slowest of all slow nursery girls.” 

“Well, Anne, you do contrive to make the most of 
your troubles. Think of the many, many women 
whom you and I both know—widows, with children 
to support by hard labor, and fatherless girls who 
are working for bread, and are poorly paid—who have 
neither husband nor child to love, and no home save 
in a stranger’s family, and then complain of your lot 
if you have the heart to doit. Think of your blessed 
home, your good and affectionate husband, of your 
mother and sisters, and of Dean’s mother—all of them 
ready to come to you at any moment if needed. 
Think of your healthy child—of the abundance to 
which it is born, while others are naked and starving. 
Anne, I would not dare to complain, with all these 
blessings. If you cherish this spirit of repining, God 
may take them all trom you. Your husband’s love 
will be alienated from you, and your other friends 
will forsake you. Some day you may think of my 

words, when it is too late. Forgive me if 1 seem un- 
kind; but I cannot see you going on thus, without 
giving a single warning.” 

Anne was startled, frightened, angry, at last, and 
said some bitter words to the kindest friend she ever 
had; and, therefore, a coolness was always percepti- 
ble whenever she met Mrs. Morrison. 

Other children were born to the Arnmores, and 
two of them were taken away by death. Anne pitied 
herself, but she had little sympathy for Dean, who 
was, by far, the greatest sufferer. At last, trouble 
came in other shapes than death. A panic came over 
the business community, and Dean and his father 
were among the victims to the calamity. Did Anne 
Arnmore pause to think how she might best help her 
husband through this strait? Alas! she was but a 
clog to his energies—a weight that taxed nerve and 
heart and brain to support. They had only one lit- 
tle girl left, of all their children; and the child’s 
temper was fast becoming like her mother’s. He led 
her, one day, into Mrs. Morrison’s house, and begged 
her, for charity’s sake, to keep her. 

“Tam going away, my friend,” he said, very sadly. 
“Anne is perfectly insane upon the subject of our 
failure. 1 cannot bear her words any longer; nor can 
I leave this child with her to be spoiled. I sball get 
board for my wife at some water cure institution, 
where her health will be cared for, and where she 
will have leisure to reflect upon the past. For me, I 
shall sail for Australia in the next steamer. Will you 
do what I ask?” 

“J will, Dean; but is it not cruel to take away her 
only child? ‘Take time to think of it.” 

“Not so cruel as it would be to the child to leave 
her to Anne’s management. Don’t retract your 
word. It will be better thus. It wrings my heart to 
be compelled to such a course; but 1 can do nothing 
else. WhenI am gone, she may remember how dif- 
ferent it might have been.” 

And so Dean has gone to Australia, and Minnie is 
growing sweet and gentle in Mrs. Morrison’s pleasant 
household, and Anne is bemoaning her hard fate at 
Walnut Hill, where she has every comfort that her 
fretful spirit can accept or value. Mrs. Arnmore is 
dead, and her own mother and sisters rarely go to see 
her. Her husband’s heart is alienated from her, but 
he supplies her generously with all that his improved 
fortunes can afford; while she, poor, foolish woman, 
cannot see that, but for her untoward temper, she 
might now have a new home where the love of hus- 
band and child would again be hers. What the end 
will be is known only to God. If be wills it, some di- 
vine influence may yet bring the dissevered family 
together in a new peace and joy, born of subdued will 
and conquered selfishness. 





There are people who can count upon nothing, not 





pleasure!” 


even a chance; for there are lives without a chance. 


REPTILES IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Asa patural and somewhat curious feature, it is 
mentioned that the island of Newfoundland, though 
abounding in game, is not infested with reptiles. The 
absence of snakes and toads in Ireland, for many 
years, has been the subject of comment; but we be- 
lieve the peculiar condition of Newfoundland has at- 
tracted but little general attention. Capt. Chearlney 
writes, ‘In Newfoundland there is not asnake, toad, 
frog or reptile of any sort. There is not a squirrel on 
the island, no porcupine, moose or minx; whereas 
with the exception of the porcupine wanting in Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, all these creatures are found in 
the neighboring provinces. The Arctic hare is found 
in Newfoundland, but neither in Cape Breton nor 
Nova Scotia.” Capt. Hardy, an English officer, calls 
attention to other deficiencies. He visited the island 
in mid-summer, and could not help remarking the 
fact that fireflies were not to be seen here, while in 
Nova Scotia they swarmed by thousands, their scintil- 
lations adding beauty to the pall of quiet night. The 
island is full of bogs and swamps, which renders it 
difficult to account fur the total absence of reptiles. 





YOUTH. 

How delighted dost thou revel in the full flow of 
nature’s bounteous stream, swelling to expected per- 
fection! ‘To the present feeling of enjoyment, and to 
the unbounded anticipation of future bliss, how open 
is youth! How full of delight and how beauteous in 
infancy, although, like the early blossom of spring, it 
feels the chills that its nature is heir to. We press 
the elastic muscle, full and soft, of the healthful child, 
and pass our fingers through the glossy curls, and 
fondly pinch the rosy, dimpled cheek, and gaze in the 
laughing eyes, and express with enthusiasm our ad- 
miration of the promise nature gives of its future 
perfection—we know not what; but we feel and know 
that we love youth even in its imbecility. As it ap- 
proaches to and attains maturity, how admirable, 
how lovely, is youth in its pristine purity. Though 
man may not measure the power of God by his own 
weakness, he may, and must, love youth, beauty, and 
purity; and while such love is active in him, he must 
adore his infinitely good Creator. 





‘*Come buy! come buy!” said a flower-girl to the 
crowd in the park. And they went by. 











(Prepared fur The Flag of our Union.) 


Otility of Moles. 

An interesting experiment, which proves the ser- 
vice rendered to agriculturists by moles, and the im- 
policy of destroying these little quadrupeds, has been 
made. Ina commune of the canton of Zurich, the 
municipal council were lately about to proceed to the 
selection of a molecatcher, when M. Weber, a distin- 
guished naturalist, laid before the board the follow- 
ing facts. M. Weber had carefully examined the 
stomachs of fifteen moles caught in different localities, 
but failed to discover therein the slightest vestige of 
plants or of roots; whereas they were filled by the 
remains of ascaris, or earth-worms. M. Weber, not 
satisfied by this fact, shut up several moles in a box 
containing soda of earth} on which fresh grass was 
growing,and a smaller case of grubs and earth-worms. 
In nine days two moles devoured 341 white worms, 
193 earth-worms, 25 caterpillars, and a mouse, skin 
and bones, which had been enclosed while alive in 
the box. M. Weber next gave them raw meat, cut 
up in small pieces, mixed with vegetables; the moles 
ate the meat and left the plants. He next gave them 
nothing but vegetables; in twenty-four hours two 
moles died of starvation. Another naturalist calcu- 
lated that two moles destroy 20,000 white worms in a 
single year. Evidently farmers ought to endeavor to 
multiply moles rather than kill them. 





Queen Victoria related to the Americans. 

The Princess Helena of England, by her marriage 
with Prince Christian of Augustenburg, will, it is 
said, become the niece of a New York lady named 
Lee. The family of this latter, some years ago, set- 
tled themselves at Paris, and hoped, as is not unusu- 
al with rich Americans, to form an alliance with some 
noble European family. There were two young la- 
dies, both of whom attained their wish, as one mar- 
ried Barun Wachter, minister of Wurtemburg at 
Paris, and the other some time after inspired with 
the warmest love Prince Frederick, brother of the 
late Sovereign Duke of Augustenburg, and uncle of 
the present prince. The marriage took place at the 
United States Embassy at Paris, and the bride and 
bridegroom started for the East on a wedding tour. 
They had reached Beyrout, in Syria, when the prince 
was taken ill anddied. His widow returned to Paris 
to the house of her sister, the Baroness Wachter, and 
now becomes aunt of an English princess. 





A remarkable Tree. 

In the birch wood of Culloden, Scotland, there is a 
remarkable tree, well worthy of note. About thirty 
years ago, a young giant of the forest was blown 
down, and fell across a deep gully or ravine, which it 
completely spanned, and the top branches took root 
on the other side. From the parent stem no less than 
fifteen trees grew up perpendicularly, all in a row; 
and there they still flourish, in all their splendor, 
while the parent stem evinces no token of decay. 
Several of the trees are not less than thirty feet high. 





The tree is a birch fir. 
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MY THREE ROSES. 





YEARS since, when we were children, my mother 
took for the summer one of the many charming 
chalets by the Lake of Geneva. It peeped from a 
mass of flowers like a toy-house in the centre of a 
bouquet. The little hamlet in the vicinity seemed 
built up at random, within a garden. Even the old 
church, perched high up on the bills, was surrounded 
with flowering shrubs. It was a kindly neighbor- 
hood, and all the residents visited my mother on the 
spot. Out of their families came forth my three 
especial playfellows, Rose Sebille, Rose Grahame, 
and Rose Fonnereau. As I write their names, they 
steal, with my departed youth, like spirits, to my 
side. Soon I bear their gay singing, and the little 
feet, that never walked except to church, pattering 
and dancing up the garden ways. 

I, Frank, was the only representative of my sex 
among this merry band, was respected as a great 
authority and infallible referee, and had my own way 
in everything. Our favorite walk was to the ceme- 
tery, than which no palace garden was ever richer in 
sweet flowers. Long before we approached its sacred 
precincts, the air was laden with their fragrance. 
There was nothing melancholy to us in that delight- 
ful garden of rest. We had never seen death. We 
only felt we should be quiet, and not noisy and play- 
ful there, as in the presence of something holy. It 
was a kind of church to us, and while we reverenced 
it as much, I am afraid we enjoyed it more. 

Sometimes we would come suddenly upon black 
prostrate figures, still and quiet, like everything 
around; and the graves at which we had noticed 
these mute mourners had an especial interest, for 
the time. 

Qur French nurse, however, introduced us to a 
tomb that had a melancholy charm beyond all others. 
Until we came, no flower or garland had ever been 
placed upon it. Only a solitary willow sapling had 
been planted there, and that had died at once. There 
was a name, known to the world, and even to us; a 
date, and, deeply cut in larger letters, the single 
word “ Proscrit.” 

I remember that we all stood weeping by his grave, 
as the nurse related to us the patriot’s story. All 
that summer, we laid fresh garlands on his tomb, 
and, whether he knew it or not, never failed to wave 
au adieu to him as we left the gates. 

That bright summer passed but too quickly away. 
We were often on the lake, sailing past Chillon, 
our great delight being to fraternize, by friendly 
signs, with the prisoners therein confined. There 
was something pleasantly mysterious in their dark 
tigures, half concealed behind the iron bars. Once 
we had a great alarm. In apparent answer to our 
amicable demonstrations, a formidable-looking in- 
strument was protruded from the barred casement. 
Were they going to fire upon us? No. Our boatman 
hastened to assure us it was only a fishing-rod, the 
use of which was permitted by a paternal govern- 
ment, to pass away the time. But at no time did we 
ever observe a trout ascending to that lofty fishing- 
bank. 

Thus feeling, as Iam sure we did, the beauty and 
grandeur of the scenes surrounding us, though with- 
out any artistic appreciation of them, we whiled 
away that happy summer, until a certain crispness 
and flippancy in the breeze that came from the 
neighboring hills, reminded us that summer delights 
were over, and autumn begun. 

My mother prolonged her stay as much as possible; 
but, one morning, behold our rose-trees bending under 
pure white robes of snow! This was a hint not to be 
mistaken. In three days we were to go. Wedid 
what we could. Wesullenly made a snow man, and 
so successfully, that we deemed him worthy of the 
name of William Tell, and left him there, gazing 
with his black pebble eyes towards the crags and 
peaks he loved so well. . 

For ourselves, we were to go to a spot where snow 
was never seen, and there was sunshine for my 
mother the whole winter long. Our last days at 
Clarens were somewhat sad. I had to separate from 
my playfellows; for my suggestion to take the three 
Roses with us was overruled by the respective parents 
of those flowers, as well as my own. We made a last 
pilgrimage together to the grave of the“ Proacrit, ’and 
placed thereon a wreath of evergreens of prodigious 
size, while the three Roses and my little sister—Rose 
Mary (who was, however, too small to be regarded as 
a regular Rose)—mingled their tears; and those who 
were to remain pledged themselves to remember the 
“‘Proscrit ”’ for our sake, as well as his own. With 
this unselfish bond, we parted, crying (I will confess 
it) till we could cry no more; and of the many part- 
ings since, I can recall but ove as bitter. 

The only male friend I had left at Clarens was the 
young doctor of the village, who had attended my 
mother, and often took me as his companion in his 
long professional drives or walks among the hills. 
He was fall of life, as merry as a bey, and glad of any 
excuse to run races and jump ditches with me. 

I corresponded with him after our separation, at 
first, in round text and a succession of abrupt sen- 
tences, always ending with, “‘ my love to the Roses.” 
As time went on, I had more subjects of interest to 
dilate upon. His replies had a great charm for me, 
and, when my mother died, kis was the one letter 
that broke the dull apathy of grief into which 1 had 
fallen, and taught me a heaithier sorrow. 

* You are ill,” he said, in his lastletter. “I believe 
I can cure you. Leave London to-morrow, and, ac- 
cidents apart, be with me on Thursday.” 

I obeyed; and thus, after an interval of just twenty 
years, returned to Clarens. 





I found -my excellent friend fatter than I could 
have imagined. Friends so often omit to mention 
the personal changes that are taking place in them, 
and photographs were at this time *mknown. His 
hair was curiously streaked with white, as if he had 
dyed it with an unsteady hand; but there was the 
same kind, beaming face, and the grasp of his hand 
was cordial, almost to pain. He had loved my 
mother, and our first talk was all of her. Insensibly 
we glided into other topics—old scenes and adven- 
tures—until, at last, I inquired for the Roses. 

“They are here—all here,” he answered. ‘ Rose 
Sebille, Rose Fonnereau, and—and Rose Grahame; 
but,” he added, gravely, * we will visit her last.” 

As we sat that evening in the familiar balcony, 
looking on the blue lake, and glancing every instant 
towards a chalet half buried in trees and flowers, and 
fraught with so many a sweet and sacred recollection, 
Ilearned the story of the first of my three bright roses, 
Rose Fonnereau. 

We could discern, in the twilight, a grand old cha- 
teau, frowning down upon us from an adjacent hill, 
though, to be literally correct, it presently began to 
shine and glisten in the rising moonlight, as only a 
Swiss chateau can. I knew it well, of course—knew 
its feudal history, its secret crypts, its torture-tower, 
its dungeons. It had been, in my time, the paradise 
of bats and boys—its dark recesses offering splendid 
facilities for hide-and-seek. I knew the horrible 
post, scarred and scorched, to which victims, in old 
times, were bound, while hot coals were applied to 
their feet. Happier times succeeding, the torture- 
chamber had become our chief playroom, while the 
lower prisons discharged the office of wine-cellars. 

Ten years before, Rose Fonnereau had become the 

wife of the young heir of this place. The rejoicings 
had lasted three days—garlands, flags, colored lamps 
and fireworks turning the little village into a pertect 
fair. There was music and dancing for the-young 
and agile, wine and other comforts for the poor, the 
inimitable cannon, whose voice is never mute in 
Switzerland upon the slightest disturBance; and thus 
was Rose Fonnereau, the beautiful and beloved, con- 
ducted to her husband’s stately home. 

Rose became the idol of the house. She was like a 
sunbeam that had found its way within those sombre 
walls to warm and cheer, and not one escaped its in- 
fluence. Her husband hai sole charge of the estate, 
his father, though living, being in feeble health. But 
once every year he went alone upon 4 rambling ex- 
cursion on the Alps, 

Five years since, he took bis knapsack and alpen- 
stock, and departed on his annual march, his Rose 
accompanying him some distance along the road, 
and returning alone in tears, for she always dreaded 
those lonely wanderings of his. He bad promised to 
write continually, and requested that his letters 
should be addressed to a distant village across the 
mountains he intended to explore. 

Rose never beheld him more. She knew not if he 
wandered, lost and starved to death upon the snow, 
or if his death was quick and unexpected, falling 
from some terrific peak, or whelmed in an avalanche, 
or, worse fate, murdered by some unknown band. 
All that love and sorrow could devise was put in 
action, and, for months, the mountain paths and 
plateaux were followed and searched; but without 
success. Once, only, was he heard of. He had hired 
a guide to take him to a village, situated beyond a 
dangerous and difficult pass—the village to which his 
letters were to be directed. 

Four years later, some human remains were found, 
by shepherds, or hunters, in the neighborhood of the 
pass, but some distance from the ordinary road, and 
without a shred or relic of any kind to identify the 
victim, unless a slight peculiarity in the jaw could be 
relied upon as proof that it was indeed Rose’s hus- 
band, who had been injured in his youth by the kick 
of a horse in the face. At all events, it convinced her, 
and the remains were laid reverently to rest in the 
cemetery. 

**T, also,” said the doctor, “believe it to be him. 
The guide with whom he ascended that fatal path 
was suspected, and questioned; and, though nothing 
was elicited to incriminate him, he was for a long 
time under surveillance. He was an ill-looking fel- 
low, and bore the worst character in the village. 
The man’s account was that the traveller had dis- 
missed him when actually within sight of the village 
to which he was proceeding, and was last seen 
descending the path leading thither. It was, how- 
ever, @ significant fact that his watch, chain, rings 


and money, as well as all the more perishable part of. 


his equipment, had disappeared, when the remains 
were found. His father expired on the day following 
the interment of his son’s remains, and the mother is, 
I fear, dying. As for Rose, she is mistress of the 
castle, and guardian to her boy, beloved by all around 
her. You shall see her to-day.” 

After this story, a perfectly true one, we sat for a 
little time in silence, watching the fatal mountain 
and the grim old chateau, with its turrets for the 
moment kissed into silver by the cold, bright moon. 
Then the doctor, who was always depressed by the 
reminiscence he had just recounted, rose hurriedly, 
and, with an effort to be gay, wished me good-night 
and pleasant dreams. 

My dreams were not pleasant. They hovered in- 
cessantly between a death-struggle on the mountains 
and a white face looking out into the moonlight, 
keeping, from habit, a dreary watch, though hope 
was dead. 

Next morning, at breakfast, a note was handed to 
the doctor, who laughed, and passed it to me. 

“Come, Frank, your walk among the Roses begins 
forthwith. We will be off in ten minutes.” 





The note, Englixshed, ran thus: 


“DEAR Stn:—Pray come at once. Marie has cut 
off the top of her thumb. Receive, dear sir, the as- 
surance of iny very high consideration. 

*R, STAMFFER.” 


We were quickly ready, and in the carriage. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you certainly take 
things calmly enough. I expected to find you ina 
fever of excitement and impatience.” 

“Me? Why so? What bas this rather dirty little 
note to do with me? And who upon earth is ‘R. 
Stam tfor?’” 

* Is there no instinct in human affection,” asked 
the doctor, with assumed gravity, ‘ that might whis- 
per to you that this note is from no lesa a person than 
Rose Sebille? She married Karl Stam ffer, a German 
Swiss, about eight years since, and is, 1 assure you, a 
model housewife—a perfect *meat-mother,’ as the 
Germans say. She has five children, is grown very 
fat, and—My dear Frank, you look quite pale. 
What's the matter?” 

“T—well, I don’t know exactly,” I replied. ‘ All 
these changes have come about unobserved by you. 
Thad in my mind a little bright-haired tairy in short 
frocks and trousers, whose flounces were, day alter 
day, Cistributed among the brambles in our haunts 
of play. And now—Well, well.” 

We drove through the oli scenes—past our chalet, 
past the gate, and the path where Rose Sebille, who 
had become Stamfler, sobbed out her adieux, with the 
rest—past the old plane-tree avenue, and the little 
pier on which I had passed many an hour catching 
little pale-green spectres of fish, the like of which I 
have never met with eisewhere. Then on past Chil- 
lon, always at our side the deep bine lake, and, be- 
yond, the royal Alps of Savoy, crowned with cloud 
and snow, and smiling or frowning as the sunshine 
or the shadows fell. 

“There is Rose Stamffer’s mansion,” said my com- 
panion, pointing to a pretty chalet on the side of a 
hill. 

We left the high road and turned into the approach, 
under the cool shade of an avenue of limes. It really 
seemed a delicious spot. There was a large court or 
farm-yard at the side of the house, across which peo- 
ple were hastily passing and repassing. Evidently 
something of an exciting nature was going forward. 
We rang a large bell, which gave forti what seemed 
an unnecessarily vociferous peal, and was responded 
to by several dogs, that burst forth barking furiously. 
‘Then appeared a female form, with bare and reddish 
armos, @ wide good-natured face, fringed all round 
with little light curls, and a waist of considerable 
size, girt with a discolored apron, which the wearer 
sought to undo, but, failing, trived it up round her 
portly form, 

‘1am so glad to see you, doctor,” she called out, 
in a voice which, though sweet, was certainly loud. 
** Marie bas cut off the top of her thumb, and I’m 
sure you can sew it on nicely again! How untidy I 
am!” (This in a series of melodious shouts.) “ [am 
not fit to see anybody! We have just killed a pig, 
and we are going to cut him up! Madame G—’s 
young ladies are come to help us with the sausages! 
I beg your pardon, sir,” (to me); “pray walk in. 
This way.” 

I saw my friend suppressing his laughter as we 
went away—stumbling over chairs, benches, etc., 
that had been brought into the passages from the 
kitchen, to be out of the way of the porcine solemni- 
ties, to which, in middle-class Swiss establishments, 
everything succumbs, at least, once a year. 

Presently the sufivring Marie, accompanied by the 
top of her thumb, was conducted into the room. She 
had endured much pain, and—after the manner of 
the poorer Swiss, when attacked by malady in any 
part of their frames—had tie a handkerchief over 
her head! 

The thumb was quickly restored to its pristine 
shape; and then the doctor, turning gravely to the 
stout lady with the rosy arms, quietly observed: 

“Madame Stamfier, here is a gentleman who de- 
sires to kiss your hand! Surely you remember Frank 
C.2" 

There was a little scream, or rather shout—a merry 
laugh, and both my hands were in the grasp of Rose 
Sebille. Soundly shaken they were, aud it was with 
labor and difficulty, by flashes, as it seemed, that I 
began to recognize in this huge hearty woman my 
fairy Rose. Then, too, that horrible pig lowered over 
the scene, and, even while the little volume of our 
youth began to open before us, the duties owing to 
the yet undismembecred brute fell like a shadow 
across the page. 

Maid Marie, who had discarded her handkerchief 
and her tears together, now re-appeared,and, making 
two imaginary gashes across her mottled arm, whis- 
pered anxiously in her mistress’s ear. Taking this 
as @ signal to depart, werose; but our hostess had no 
idea of parting with so old an ally. 

“You must stay with us, dear Mr, Frank—dear 
Frank—and indeed you can be of the greatest service 
to us, for M. Stamffer is gone to Berne, not to return 
till to-morrow, and hands are scarce.” 

T looked at Marie’s decapitated thumb, and thought 
my own might become scarcer. But Rose would 
take no denial, 

“Let the doctor go his rounds, and join us at din- 
ner at six. You can drive home by moonlight.” 

Thus it was settled. The doctor drove his way, 
and I was conducted to the scene of recent slaughter. 

Dear Rose! She called me Frank, as she had done 
twenty years ago, and her pleasure at the meeting 
was honest and unfeigned. She was in the highest 
spirits. The children had gone on a visit to a neigh- 





friend, to most of the assembled company, including 
the pastor’s daughter, the prefect’s widow, and the 
syndic’s wife. 

The school girls were merely neophytes, and had 
come to be initiated by the elder priestesses into the 
mysteries of this horrible sacrifice. I bowed to the 
ladies and to circumstances; but there, stark and 
ghastly, reclined upon the table the miserable pig, 
and seemed to concentrate all my faculties, by a hor- 
rible fascination, upon itself, 

I was conscious of a voice remarking complacently 
that all had been ‘ magnifiquement arrange,” and 
that now they would begin, in reply to which every- 
body said “tres-bien,” and sodid I, 1 remember 
that, stooping for my hat to prepare ftr flight, a 
small, finely-tempered hatchet was slid into my hand, 

Seeing that I was suspected, I took a stern resolu- 
tion, and, bracirg my nerves up to the oceasion, de- 
termined to be priest, butcher, anything but the ob- 
ject of ridicule of the impatient assembly. 

“Let me begin!” I said, striding forward, and, 
wavitig my hatchet inthe air, with a wild war-whoop 
Ishut my eyes and struck a savage blow. A shrill 
scream arose. I had missed the brute’s body, and 
only cut off an ear. 

Rose applauded my zeal, but, with some mistrust 
of my skill, undertook to direct my further opera- 
tions. The hatchet and the post of honor had (she 
said) been unanimously assigned to me, and I must 
do my best. 

I decline to state, minutely, to what that amount- 
ed. I believe that, had the pig been alive, and sensi- 
ble of the playful havoc I was making with his car- 
case, I could scarcely have suffered more. I cut and 
slashed, and hacked and hewed, conscious only of the 
one desire to reduce the brute to the smallest possible 
dimensions. At length, whether excited by the com- 
mendations I received, or in obedience to some 
strange law of our nature which I have never yet had 
time to investigate, it certainly came to pass that 1 
began to experience a certain sense of satisfaction in 
the work. Time, dinner, everything was forgotten, 
only the beautiful proportions of the pig—“ our” pig 
—for by this time I had fairly adopted him, and [ 
was still the centre of an admiring band, executing a 
“chef-d’ceuvre” of skill and elegance (cutting off 
chops), when, casting my eyes around, I became 
aware of the figure of my friend, the doctor, stand- 
ing at the door,and quivering all over with suppressed 
laughter. His presence broke the charm. But the 
work was done. The pig was dismembered from 
snout to tail. Covered with glory, I resumed my 
coat, and sunk from the butcher to the man. Dear 
Rose and I parted the best of friends. But I did not 
kiss her hand. 

Time passed rapidly away, and still the doctor 
found some new reason to postpone our promised 
visit to my third Rose—Rose Grahame. At length 
one Sunday, after service, he led me through the 
vineyards, saying, this was our opportunity. We 
took a familiar path, under walnut-trees, winding 
ever up and up till it led us out upon the hill, and to 
the cemetery, my youth’s Eden—the garden that 
love, stronger than death, kept ever sacred, on the 
mountain-side, 

We entered the well-known gates, and presently 
were standing by the “ Proscrit’s” grave. But what 
is this beside it? Another grave. A little one. A 
little marble’ cross, # broken lily, and beneath, ‘ RosE 
GRAHAME, et. 5 
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Mrs. Codfish treats Mrs. Whiting to a little 
Billingsgate Talk. 








Mrs. CoprisH kept a stall at Billingsgate Market, 
whither Miss Whiting, whose home was at no great 
distance from the Strand, was accustomed to go 
whenever she wished to provide herself with a fish 
dinner. So, one morning, basket in hand, she trip- 
ped off thither to make her purchases; and her neat, 
dapper figure was in due time brought before Mrs. 
Codfish’s gaze. 

That worthy woman appeared to have been put out 
about something. In fact, a line had been dropped 
to her that very morning by @ person who was en- 
deavoring to take her in; and she was indignant at 
this attempt to catch her. This had ruftied her tem- 
per, and it was evident that, for that morning at 
least, in attending to her customers, she was not 
engaged in the civil service. Her great coarse apron, 
with its large pockets, was tied around her bulky 
form, and presented a great contrast to the slim 
trimness of Miss Whiting’s appearance. 

“ Any fish this morning?” said Mrs, Codfish, as 
Miss Whiting came near, and looked curiously at ths 
various stalls. “Are you looking for any particular 
place, miss?” ; 

“T was not looking after a plaice,” replied Miss 
Whiting, “but I was searching for a good old sole 
who kept a stall here.” 

‘Meaning me, miss?” asked Mrs. Codfish. 

“No, not meaning you,” replied Miss Whiting. 
“She wore a striped dress, and her name was 
Mackerel.” 

“O, Mrs. Mac, the Scotchwoman,” said Mrs, Cod- 


bor, to be out of the way in pig-week, and she had 
nothing to div ert h-r attention from the pig and me. 

In a large kitchen, seated about a table, were about 
a dozen gir's, while several ladies of riper years hov- 
ered about, brandishing large knives, like scimitars, 
and the disabled Marie haunted, like an unquiet 
spirit, the scene of her former exploits. 

Rose, as she entered, armed herself hastily, as if 
the pig were still alive and standing desperately at 
bay. Then she introduced me, as an old and valued 
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fish. “Ah! she went off last week with one Finnan 
Haddie; she called him a Glasgow baillie, but T dare 
say that was only asaying of hers. Perhaps I can 
serve you, miss. I’ve as fine fish as any one in the 
market.” 

“T hope they’re quite fresh,” said Miss Whiting, 
who did not intend to imply that they were other- 
wise than fresh, but made the remark quite casually, 

Mrs. Codtish, however, tuok the observation in an 
injurious light; and swelling out her broad sides with 
anger, at once fired a broadside into,the little tender 
that was under stays before her. 

«Fresh! is it stale you’d expect on this stall, and 
this tish not twelve hours out of the sea!” and she 
took it in her hand. ‘I’d a mind to slap its tail in 
your face, I had! Accusing me of selling stale fish, 
indeed!” 

“But I never accused you, Mrs. Codfish,” said 
Miss Whiting, spreading out her hands deprecat- 
ingly. ‘ But, as you have thought fit to bring that 
little fish so near to my nose, one knows now that it is 
not very sweet. Perhaps it is a smelt.” 

“Smelt!” echoed Mrs. Codfish, indignantly. ‘ Get 
along wi’ your imperence. Nose, indeed! I knows 
you now, Miss Whiting. Mrs. Mac told me all about 
you. You are the young woman that kept company 
with that John Dory.” 

“ John Dory?” echoed Miss Whiting, in her turn, 
“You don’t know what you are talking about, Mrs, 
Codfish.” 

“O, but I do,” she said, angrily. “And a very 
queer fish he is, to my ways of thinking. You'd be 
no great catch to any one, Miss Whiting, that’s my 
opinion; and I’m not surprised that John Dory is 
for turning you off and taking up with Miss Ann 
Chovy.” 

“Ann Chovy, indeed!” sneered Miss Whiting, turn- 
ing up her nose as high as it would go. ‘I don’t 
want any of your sauce, Mrs. ©.” 

“ Nor Ll yourn, miss!” replied Mrs. Codfish. “ You 
bring me your sauce wherever I stirs.” 

“Oysters, did you say, ma’am? They'd go well 
with your head and shoulders,” said Miss Whiting. 
“Though you may be head and shoulders bigger than 
me, I am the more light and delicate.” 

“ Why, for the matter of that, you belong to our 
family,” said Mrs, Codfish. 

‘Yes; but I’m only a very distant relation, and 
T’ll take care to keep my distance,” replied Miss 
Whiting. “And as for that Ann Chovy, with her 
sauce, she’ll find herself in a pretty pickle. What 
brings her with one of Mr. Chubb’s locks of hair, I 
should like to know? And as for John Dory, why 
he’s my cousin.” 

“Cousin! O, I daresay! but you wont cozen me 
with your cousins,” exclaimed Mrs. Codfish. ‘‘ Why, 
no sooner had this last winter come with its bleak 
and skate, when me and Mrs. Mackerel had words 
on this very subject. O, she was a «leep one, she was; 
and I should have liked to have striped her back for 
her. ‘it’s a fishy transaction,’ says 1, ‘and worthy 
of them Finny ’uns.’ ‘There’s too much of your 
jaw, Mrs. C.’ says she. ‘ No,’ says I, ‘for Ann Chovy 
says, says she—as for John Dory, I adore he, she 
says.’ T—Them was her very words.” 

“O, to listen to your sweet sounds!” said Miss 
Whiting, sarcastically. 

“Sounds! Why do you talk about my sounds, you 
husty?” cried Mrs. Codfish, angrily. ‘ J’ll give you 
@ bit of my mind, I will.” 

“Thank you; you are too generous,” sneered Miss 
Whiting; ‘but you’d better not part with it, or 
you'll have none left.” 

“ Left!’ echoed Mrs. Codfish, pale with rage. ‘I'll 
send you to the right-about.” 

“They shall write about it in the police reports, if 
you lay a fin or a finger upon me,” said Miss Whit- 
ing. ‘‘ What a nice tale there would be, Mrs. Cod- 
fish, would there not?” 

“Go away, do!” screamed Mrs. Codfish, as she 
treated Miss Whiting to a few choice specimens of 
the Billingsgate vernacular. 

“I don’t wonder at your being so hot,” said Miss 
Whiting, coolly. “Standing there all day, you 
must be almost broiled and fried, Mrs. Codfish. Now, 
let me give you a little advice. 1 am quite aware 
that yours is a sell-fish occupation ; but, although you 
are in front of a fish-house, yet at the same time you 
need not be over a fish ’us. 1 wish you a very good 
morning, Mrs. Codfish.” And with that Miss Whit- 
ing curtseyed with mock respect, and turned her 
back upon the Billingsgat s and cust of 
Mrs. Codfish, who was threatening to devour her, 
wishing that she was at the bottom of the sea. 


A VERY HARD CASE. 


On the 2d of November, 18—, I quitted Liverpool, 
for Boston, in the Royal Mail Steamship Caledonia. 
As I stood on the wharf ready to embark, I saw a 
man whose face was not unknown to me moving to 
and fro with an uneasy air, asking to speak with the 
captain of the ship. 

The history of this person, who was the possessor 
of a great fortune, and was very well known in Paris, 
is worth telling. It is both sinister and amusing. 

“Captain! captain! where is the captain?” ex- 
élaimed M. Xx —. 

The captain madd his appearance. 

“ My trunks, Mr. Captain! where are my trunks?” 

The captain replied in English; ‘1 don’t under- 
stand you.” 
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M. X—— said, “Hang such language! Why don’t 


convenient all round. 


where my trunks were.” 
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ile several ladies of riper years hoy- 
dishing large knives, like scimitars, 
d Marie haunted, like an unquiet 


of her former exploits. 


sntered, armed herself hastily, as if 
ll alive and standing desperately at 
introduced me, as an old and valued 
f the assembled company, including 
ghter, the prefect’s widow, and the 


ls were merely neophytes, and had 
ted by the elder priestesses into the 
horrible sacritice. I bowed to the 
‘reumstances; but there, stark and 
upon the table the miserable pig, 
neentrate all my faculties, by a hor- 


upon itself, 


3 of a voice remarking complacently 
n “magnifiquement arrange,” and 
ould begin, in reply to which every- 
bien,” and sodid I, 1 remember 
tr my hat to prepare ftr flight, a 


pered hatchet was slid into my hand. 


was suspected, I took a stern resolu- 
g my nerves up to the occasion, de- 


vriest, butcher, anything but the ob- 
the impatient assembly. 
al’ I said, striding forward, and, 
vet inthe air, with a wild war-whoop 
nd struck a savage blow. A shrill 
had missed the brute’s body, and 
ar. 
d my zeal, but, with some mistrust 
ttook to direct my further opera- 
het and the post of honor had (she 
mously assigned to me, and I must 


ite, minutely, to what that amount- 
it, had the pig been alive, and sensi- 
iL havoc I was making with his car- 
reely have suffered more. I cut and 
ked and hewed, conscious only of the 
ice the brute to the smallest possible 

* length, whether excited by the com- 
eceived, or in obedience to some 
c nature which I have never yet had 
te, it certainly came to pass that 1 
ice a certain sense of satisfaction in 
. dinner, everything was forgotten, 
| proportions of the pig—“ our” pig 
e I had fairly adopted him, and [ 
re of an admiring band, executing a 
of skill and elegance (cutting off 
isting my eyes around, I became 
ire of my friend, the doctor, stand- 
d quivering all over with suppressed 
resence broke the charm. But the 
The pig was dismembered from 
‘overed with glory, I resumed my 
“om the butcher to the man. Dear 
1 the best of friends. But I did not 


‘apidly away, and still the doctor 
reason to postpone our promised 
Rose—Rose Grahame. At length 
‘r service, he led me through the 
‘, this was our opportunity. We 
path, under walnut-trees, winding 
11 it led us out upon the hill, and to 
y youth’s Eden—the garden that 
vn death, kept ever sacred, on the 


‘ne well-known gates, and presently 


the “ Proscrit’s”’ grave. But what 
Another grave. A little one. A 
,@ broken lily, and beneath, “‘ Rosz 
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‘reats Mrs. Whiting to a little 
“illingsgate Talk. 





kept a stall at Billingsgate Market, 
iting, whose home was at no great 
xe Strand, was accustomed to go 
hed to provide herself with a fish 
morning, basket in hand, she trip- 
make her purchases; and her neat, 
3 in due time brought before Mrs. 


»man appeared to have been put out 
In fact, a line had been dropped 
1iorning by @ person who was en- 
her in; and she was indignant at 
itech her. This had ruftied her tem- 
evident that, for that morning at 
g to her customers, she was not 
vil service. Her great coarse apron, 
‘kets, was tied around her bulky 
ited a great contrast to the slim 
Whiting’s appearance. 
morning?” said Mrs. Codfish, as 
ie near, and looked curiously at the 
Are you looking for any particular 


king after a plaice,” replied Miss 
was searching for a good old sole 
ere.” 

miss?’ asked Mrs. Codfish. 

ning you,” replied Miss Whiting. 

‘riped dress, and her name was 


rhe Scotchwoman,” said Mrs. Cod- 
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fish. ‘‘Ah! she went off last week with one Finnan 


serve you, miss. I’ve as fine fish as any one in the 
market.” 


who did not intend to imply that they were other- 


Mrs. Codtish, however, tuok the observation in an 


that was under stays before her. 

“Fresh! is it stale you’d expect on this stall, and 
this fish not twelve hours out of the sea!” and she 
took it in her hand. ‘‘I’d a mind to slap its tail in 
your face, I had! Accusing me of selling stale fish, 
indeed!” 

“But I never accused you, Mrs. Codfish,” said 
Miss Whiting, spreading out her hands deprecat- 
ingly. ‘ But, as you have thought fit to bring that 
little fish so near to my nose, one knows now that it is 
not very sweet. Perhaps it is a smelt.” 

“Smelt!” echoed Mrs, Codfish, indignantly. ‘‘ Get 
along wi’ your imperence. Nose, indeed! I knows 
you now, Miss Whiting. Mrs. Mac told me all about 
you. You are the young woman that kept company 
with that John Dory.” 

“ John Dory?” echoed Miss Whiting, in her turn. 
“You don’t know what you are talking about, Mrs. 
Codfish.” 

*O, but I do,” she said, angrily. “And avery 
queer fish he is, to my ways of thinking. You'd be 
no great catch to any one, Miss Whiting, that’s my 
opinion; and I’m not surprised that John Dory is 
for turning you off and taking up with Miss Ann 
Chovy.” 

“Ann Chovy, indeed!” sneered Miss Whiting, turn- 
ing up her nose as high as it would go. “I don’t 
want any of your sauce, Mrs. C.” 

“Nor 1 yourn, miss!” replied Mrs. Codfish. ‘ You 
bring me your sauce wherever I stirs.” 

“Oysters, did you say, ma’am? They’d go well 
with your head and shoulders,” said Miss Whiting. 

“Though you may be head and shoulders bigger than 
me, I am the more light and delicate.” 

“ Why, for the matter of that, you belong to our 
family,” said Mrs. Codfish. 

“Yes; but I’m only a very distant relation, and 
Vil take care to keep my distance,” replied Miss 
Whiting. “And as for that Ann Chovy, with her 
sauce, she’ll find herself in a pretty pickle. What 
brings her with one of Mr. Chubb’s locks of hair, I 
should like to know? And as for John Dory, why 
he’s my cousin.” 

“Cousin! O, I daresay! but you wont cozen me 
with your cousins,” exclaimed Mrs. Codfish. ‘“‘ Why, 
no sooner had this last winter come with its bleak 
and skate, when me and Mrs. Mackerel had words 
on this very subject. O, she was a deep one, she was; 
and I should have liked to have striped her back for 
her. ‘It’s a fishy transaction,’ says I, ‘and worthy 
of them Finny ’uns.’ ‘There’s too much of your 
jaw, Mrs. C.’ says she. ‘No,’ says I, ‘for Ann Chovy 
says, says she—as for John Dory, I adore he, she 
says.’ Them was her very words.” 

“O, to listen to your sweet sounds!” said Miss 
Whiting, sarcastically. 

“Sounds! Why do you talk about my sounds, you 
hussy?” cried Mrs. Codfish, angrily. ‘Ill give you 
a bit of my mind, I will.” 

“Thank you; you are too generous,” sneered Miss 
Whiting; ‘‘but you’d better not part with it, or 
you'll have none left.” 

“ Left!’ echoed Mrs. Codfish, pale with rage. “T’ll 
send you to the right-about.” 

“They shall write about it in the police reports, if 
you lay a fin or a finger upon me,” said Miss Whit- 
ing. ‘‘ What a nice tale there would be, Mrs. Cod- 
fish, would there not?” 

“Go away, do!” screamed Mrs. Codfish, as she 
treated Miss Whiting to a few choice specimens of 
the Billingsgate vernacular. 

“T don’t wonder at your being so hot,” said Miss 
Whiting, coolly. ‘Standing there all day, you 
must be almost broiled and fried, Mrs. Codfish. Now, 
let me give you a little advice. I am quite aware 

that yours is a sell-fish occupation ; but, although you 
are in front of a fish-house, yet at the same time you 
need not be over a fish ’us. 1 wish you a very good 
morning, Mrs. Codfish.” And with that Miss Whit- 
ing curtseyed with mock respect, and turned her 
back upon the Billingsgate manners and customs of 
Mrs. Codfish, who was threatening to devour her, 
wishing that she was at the bottom of the sea. 


A VERY HARD CASE. 


On the 2d of November, 18—, I quitted Liverpool, 
for Boston, in the Royal Mail Steamship Caledonia. 
As I stood on the wharf ready to embark, I saw a 
man whose face was not unknown to me moving to 
and fro with an uneasy air, asking to speak with the 
captain of the ship. 

The history of this person, who was the possessor 
of a great fortune, and was very well known in Paris, 
is worth telling. It is both sinister and amusing. 

“Captain! captain! where is the captain?” ex- 
elaimed M. X——. 

The captain made his appearance. 

“ My trunks, Mr. Captain! where are my trunks?” 

The captain replied in English; “I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

M. X—— said, “Hang such language! Why don’t 
the English speak French? It would be far more 
convenient allround. Good heavens! if I only knew 





Haddie; she called him a Glasgow baillie, but I dare | his interpreter, although Lord Byron’s language was 
say that was only a saying of hers. Perhaps I can | not very familiar to me at that time. 


ing, ‘‘What aservice you do me, sir! I have eigh- 
“T hope they’re quite fresh,” said Miss Whiting, | teen trunks and—” 


wise than fresh, but made the remark quite casually. | great astonishment. 


injurious light; and swelling out her broad sides with | is going to the new world. Unfortunately, here I am 
anger, at once fired a broadside into,the little tender | about to sail and 1 cannot find my trunks high or 
low—although eighteen trunks are anything but like 
@ needle in a haystack.” 


were found and put on board the steamship. An 
hour afterwards we were at sea. The sea was smooth, 


Seeing M. X——’s embarrassment, I offered to be 
M. X—— took me affectionately by the hand, say- 


“You have eighteen trunks!” I exclaimed, with 


“ Yes, and they are not one too many when a man 


I made inquiries, and M. X——’s eighteen trunks 


but the wind was freshening, and threatened foul 
weather for the next day. : 
M. X—— sail to me, ina disdainful tone, “I am 
disappointed in the ocean. It is wide, I grant you, 
and deep, but it is perfectly flat.” 

“It is not always flat; and perhaps you may regret 
to-morrow that it is so high.” 

** My opinion is, sir, the ocean has been overlauded 
to humiliate the rivers; which is all the greater in- 
justice; for I shoulfl like to know what would become 
of the ocean if it were not for the rivers? I assure 
you, I have no private reasons for lauding rivers to 
the ocean’s detriment; but I do love justice, -and I 
must say the ovean is very flat.” 

The wind freshened more and more. Presently 
the steamship labored as she ploughed her way 
through the waves, which at first were slight enough, 
but now began to swell and break with fury on the 
steamship’s bow. 

M. X—— began to look pale. I, too, began to feel 
the first effects of the vessel’s pitching. 

He said to me, ‘1 don’t know what is the matter 
with me to-day; but I don’t feel well.” 

* Nor do I.” 

“And yet I ate a very hearty breakfast.” 

So did 1.” 

“ But I don’t think I shall dine with so good an 
appetite.” 

. © Neither shall I.” 

* The trouble seems to be with the stomach.” 

“Ay.” 2 

It is very odd.” 

“Ono. Itis perfectly natural.” 

“It strikes me the sea is not as flat as it was.” 

“Are you less disappointed in it?” 

* Yes, but more disappointed with myself. Why, 
how the steamship rolls! It is agreeable, and yet 
confoundedly disagreeable! Ah, mon Dieu! I begin 
to believe I am poisoned.” ‘ 

“Ono; you are sea-sick as well as I.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“1 kffow it.” 

“Well, atter all, Iam glad I sailed.” 

A person at this moment called me by my name. 
M. X—— shook me affectionately by the hand. and 
asked what I was going to America for. 

“TJ replied, “To see the country, and give con- 
certs.”” 

“T lay you cannot guess the object of my voyage. 
Iam going to New Orleans. I am in love.” " 
‘*In love! That is something serious.” 

* Yes, 1am in love with a woman I met ata ball 
given at the Hotel de Ville. I never saw anything 
like her—beautiful, tall, fascinating eyes, and some- 
thing superb in all her motions, which fires the senses 
while at the same time it inspires respect. In fine, 
she is a marvel.” 

‘Of course, this marvel is an unmarried lady?” 
**No, she is married, and lives with her husband in 
New Orleans.” 

“ But then—if she is married?” 
**O, that’s no matter.” 

“ What! that no obstacle?” 

“T reckon upon transferring her husband to a 
lunatic asylum as amadman. As soon as his insan- 
ity is proved by a decree of court, his wife will sue 
out a divorce. ThenI shall marry her. To be pre- 
pared for this happy event, I have filled a portion of 
my trunks with presents for my future wife.” 

‘*Really this is an excellent idea, and it proves you 
possess a most fruitful imagination.” 

** Love makes men ingenious. And I doso adore 
her, she is sv beautiful! Come down into my cabin 
and let me read you some of the letters she has writ- 
ten me. You will see how elegant and impassioned 
is her style. “Lis Heloise born a Creole, that is, in- 
dolence allied with the most exalted sentiments.” 

** You are a very happy man.” 

‘‘ Indeed I am a very, very happy man.” 

I wished to remain on deck, having great need of 
breathing fresh air; but M. X—— insisted so much 
and so earnestly I was obliged to yield. When M. 
X—— saw there were several beds in his cabin he 
became furious. ‘ 

He said, ‘‘ This is horrible. I have been swindled. 
What! 1 have paid four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars, and I shall not be alone in my cabin! And 
pray whois to sleep with me?” 

The butler replied, “An Englishman, sir.” 

“An Englishman! And why do you stick an Eng- 
lishman with me? Is it because I cainot speak 
English? No, 1 have never slept with an English- 
man, and I never will sleep with an Englishman.” 

The captain was summoned. When M. X—— was 
convinced he could not have a cabin entirely to him- 
self, he begged me to take the Engtishman’s place. 
The latter consented to this change of cabins. I 
became M. X——’s shipmate. He made me read two 
or three letters of his beautiful Creole every day. He 





where my trunks were.” 














had at least forty of them. 


landing in New Orleaus, I met M. X——. He said to 
me, “ Well, it was pertectly successful!” 


I had been some months in America, when, after 


“It? What?” 

“Why, my scheme. I had the husband sent to an 
insane asylum; the divorce was decreed, and I mar- 
ried his wife.” 

M. X— spoke with perfect seriousness. I was 
full of horror to think of so monstrous an act. I 
said to him, “ You have resorted to abominable 
means to satisfy your love. Have you no remorse?” 
‘No, I have no remorse, but I have some regret 
at having succeeded so well. If it was not much more 
difficult to get a sane man out of a madhouse than 
to send him there, to declare a divorce null than to 
issolve a marriage, and if it was not impossible to 
persuade an unmarried husband to remarry his old 
wife, long, long ago the poor husband would have 
resumed his original position and [ mine.” 

“ Has not your marriage proved a happy one?” 
“Alas! I have discovered too late that happiness 
is not to.be fuund in this world, either in the new or 
old world.” 

The fascinating Creole who had, with so much 
alacrity, taken measures to get her first husband 
adjudged a lunatic, made her second husband so un- 
happy by her incessant whims and caprices that M. 
xX became really crazy. He was carried to an 
insane asylum upon good ground of reason, and he 
soon died there in a state of complete prostration. 
As for the first husband, the pseudo lunatic, he 
laughed heartily when he heard the tragic end of 
his successor to the favors of his ex-tender half. He 
obtained his liberty, and confessed he had cheerfully 
feigued lunacy, because he was afraid he would really. 
become so if he did not get rid of his wife. 

The greater lunatic of the two was not he who 
passed for the madman. 

















WHY MASONS CELEBRATE THE 24TH 
OF JUNE-—ST. JOHN’S DAY. 

. Masonic Lodges in ancient times were dedicated to 
King Solomon. Tradition informs us that fhey were 
thus dedicated from the building of the first temple, 
at Jerusalem, to the Babylonish captivity. From 
that time to the coming of the Messiah, they were 
dedicated to Zerubbabel the builder of the second 
temple; and from that to the final destruction of the 
temple by Titus, in the reign of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, they were dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
Owing to the many massacres and disorders which 
attended that memorable event, Freemasonry fell 
very much into decay. Many of the lodges were 
broken up, and but few could meet with sufficient 
members to constitute their legality. Under these 
circumstances a general meeting of the craft was 
held in the city of Benjamin, when it was observed 
that the principal reason for the decline of Masonry 
was the want of a Grand Master to direct its affairs. 
They therefore deputed seven of their most eminent 
members to wait upon St. John, the Evangelist, who 
was at that time Bishop of Ephesus, to request him 
to take the office of grand master. He returned for 
answer, that though well stricken in years (being 
upwards of ninety), yet having been in the early part 
of his life initiated into Masonry, he would take upon 
himself that office. He did so and completed, by his 
learning, what St. John the Baptist had accomplished 
by his zeal. After his decease, the Christian Lodges 
were dedicated to him and St. John the Baptist, both 
of them being regarded as eminent Christian patrons 
of Masonry. Since then Masons have ever celebrated 
the 24th of June in commemoration of St. John the 
Baptist, and the 27th of December in commemo- 
ration of St. John the Evangelist. 





“ARE YOU A MASON?” 
Rev. Mr. Magill, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Peru, 
Tllinois, being asked the above question by a lady, 
responds as follows: 
I am one of a band 
Who will faithfully stand 
In the bonds of affection and love; 
I have knocked at the door, 
Once wretched and poor, 
And there for admission I stood. 


By the help of a friend, 
Who assistance did lend, 
I succeeded an entrance to gain; 
Was received in the West, 
By command from the East, 
But not without feeling some pain. 


Here my conscience was taught 
With a moral quite fraught 
With sentiments holy and true; 
Then onward I travelled, 
To have it unravelled 
What Hiram intended to do. 


Very soon to the East 
I made known my request, 

And “light ’* by command did attend; 
When lo! I perceived, 
In due form revealed, 

A Master, and Brother, and Friend. 
Thus far I have stated, 
And simply related, 

What happened when I was made free; 





But I 've * passed "’ since then, 
And was “ raised ’’ up again 
To a sublime and ancient degree. 


Then onward I marched, 
That I might be “ Arched," 

And find out those treasures long lost; 
When, behold! a bright flame, 
From the midst of which came 

A voice, which my ears did accost. 


Through the “ vails*’ T then went, 
And succeeded at length 
The “ Sanctum Sanctorum "’ to find; 
By the “ Signet "’ I gained, 
And quickly obtained 
Employment, which suited my mind. 


In the depths I then wrought, 
And most carefully sought 
For treasures so long hidden there; 
And by labor and toil, 
I discovered rich spoil, 
Which are kept by the craft with due care. 


Having thus far arrived, 
I further contrived 
Among valiant Knights to appear; 
And as pilgrim and Knight, 
I stood ready to fight, 
Nor Saracen foe did I fear. 


For the widow distressed 
There ’s a chord in my breast; 
For the helpless and orphan I feel; 
And my sword I could draw 
To maintain the pure law 
Which the duty of Masons reveal. 


Thus have I revealed 
(Yet wisely concealed) 
What the “ free and accepted ** well know. 
Iam one of a band 
Who will faithfully stand 
As a brother, wherever I go. 





A Goop DErzNcE.—In 1798, Bishop Hoadley de- 
fended the Masonic institutions in the House of Lords, 
England, and as a result it was exempted from the 
bill to suppress secret societies, then before Par- 
liament. 





HUSBANDS SHOPPING. 

He has to be led through room after room with 
nothing but female purchasers in them, into perhaps 
the very sanctuary of the place, the mantle depart- 
ment, where ladies are ‘trying on” the newest 
shapes, and putting themselves into rather unusual 
ones during the process. They resent this intrusion 
of Paterfamilias as much as Diana and her attend- 
ants did that of Actzon. He does not—supposing he 
is a modest man—know where to look, for where 
there is not some attitudinising goddess, there is her 
reflection in a pier-glass. What with the multitude 
of mirrors, and his own confusion, it is more than 
probable he does damage; treads on some dainty skirt, 
or walks through a looking-glass, which he imagines 
to be the portal of another chamber. Moreover, the 
shopman is his natural enemy, openly endeavor- 
ing to persuade Materfamilias to purchase things 
which she does not want, or cannot afford; and the 
manner in which he will sympathize with her upon a 
question of expense, affords the sublimest example of 
contempt and security of having the matter their own 
way at last. I have never heard of a husband ob- 
taining victory in these unequal combats, nor of even 
a drawn-battle; but I once knew a Paterfamilias to 
be goaded by the treatment he received upon a shop- 
ping expedition of this sort, into an act—or rather a 
word—of retaliation. His sufferings had been severe 
and protracted; his wife, a lady of magnificent pres- 
ence, aided and abetted by the shopman, had tri- 
umphed over and trodden upon him in every possible 
way. The worm had writhed, but had not ventured 
to turn throughout the proceedings. Everything had 
been bought which his wife fancied, or his enemy 
had recommended, and the bill was being made out. 

“Let me give you one word of advice, young man,” 
said Paterfamilias, hoarsely, as he pulled out his 
purse. ‘ 

The “ young man ” stopped in his compound arith- 
metic; his hitherto coniident ally exhibited some 
symptoms of alarm lest ‘‘ dear John should say some- 
thing ridiculous.” 

“ Let me strongly recommend you never to marry 
a fine woman,” continued her husband, demoniacally ; 
“ that’s all.” 

Alarmed at his own audacity, though much relieved 
by this sardonic observation, Paterfanfilias would 
have left the shop, impoverished, but not altogeth- 
er dispirited; but the shopman, with characteristic 
persistency, must needs inquire, ‘* Why, sir?” 

Poor Paterfamilias had already shot his bolt, and 
besides, as I have said, was a little frightened at hav- 
ing done so. ‘ Because, sir,” said he— because, as 
you ought to know, a fine woman requires two and a 
half more yards of silk in her dress than any other 
woman.” 

It was not at all the ferocious thing that he had 
originally intended in his rebellious heart, and indeed 
seems to me to smack something of an anti-climax; 
but it had this happy eifect—his wife has never asked 
“dear John” to go a-shopping since. 





Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
support his life by tasteless food; but God has given 
us wit, and flavor, and brightness, and laughter, 
and perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s pilgrim- 
age, and tocharm his pained steps on the burning 
marl, 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES TO “kK. P.” 


BY W. L. W. 





My little friend, spirituelle, 

I have a little story true to tell, 

Of an evening fair in warm July, 

How I was entrapped by a soul-lit eye. 


An eye so sweetly, purely bright, 

It seemed as though the realms of light, 
To cheer my soul with pure delight, 
Mad sent me this sweet fairy sprite. 


Reminding me of some lovely star 

That shines on this wicked world from afar, 
Shining o’er all with its tender ray, 

And completely stealing my heart away. 


This maiden I first beheld, as I ‘ve told, 
On a summer evening—the moon of gold 
Shone sweetly, and all was calm and still 
As the little rippling mountain rill, 


Which, with its ceaseless but gentle flow, 
Gives forth no sound but a murmur low— 
A murmur so soft, so smooth, so clear, 

That its sound can scarce disturb the ear. 


She gave one glance with those orbs of light; 
It pierced my soul—the morning bright, . 
With its sunlight fair and its beauties rare, 

Is- beautiful all, but cannot compare 


With the maiden sweet of whom I write, 

Who entrapped my heart with a glance so bright 
From those eyes, in which I seemed to sce 

The depth of her soul's purity. 


And with her I could scarcely think 
It possible to interlink 

A love from this most wicked earth, 
Or one of aught but heavenly birth. 


We parted, and we met no more; 
My soul is sad, my heart is sore; 
My heart she never will restore, 

But will retain it evermore. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“NOTHING TO LIVE FOR.” 





BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 


“ THERE’S nothing to live for,” sighed Mrs. Brant, 
sinking listlessly into a luxurious chair; “I’m so 
weary, yet I haven’t made a call or taken a drive to- 
day—nor don’t want to,” she added, spitefully, “ for 
it’s better to stay here and rock and lounge away my 
miserable life, than to have it jolted out of me by 
such exertion. Ugh! hear that apple-woman sing! 
How can such poor wretches feel happy, when I can 
find nothing worth spending a breath for?” 

“Can the children come in, ma’am?” inquired the 
nursery-maid, opening the door, while a lively scam- 
pering and a chorus of merry voices sounded at the 
same moment in the hall outside. 

“What a noise!” ejaculated Mrs. Brant, clapping 
her hands over her ears. “ I should think you would 
know better, Jane, than to bring the little torments 
here, when you know I so hate to be disturbed.” 

“ Please let us come in, just a moment, mamma; 
and, O! we haven’t kissed you for so long!” was 
quickly beseeched, in sweet tones, from behind the 
servant, and, before she could prevent it, two rosy 
little fellows burst into the parlor and wound their 
chubby arms with eager, childish love around Mrs. 
Brant’s neck. 

“There!” she said, returning their kisses, in ‘a 
bored way, ‘“‘now go. Mercy, I shall be strangled! 
Now you've torn my collar,” and snatching the little 
fingers that had unmeaningly committed the offence, 
she struck them violently. “Don’t dare to bring 
them here again,” she sternly commanded, as the 
servant quickly led the frightened children away. 

“Trene!”? 

Mrs. Brant started, and a flush came to her cheek; 
for it was the reproachful voice of her husband who, 
from the veranda, had witnessed the scene. 

** How could you treat poor Johnny so!” he went 
on, in the same tone; “ fur even if in his rough play- 
fulness he did spoil your collar, we are well able to 
buy more, and both of the little fellows are so affec- 
tionate. Ah, I am afraid that beautiful quality will 
die out, unless you, Irene, respond to it more. They 
crave & mother’s as well as a father’s love.” 

“You know that F can’t bear children or their 
racket,” she answered, pettishly, her momentary 
confusion gone. ‘“ It may be because I’m so nervous 
—80 wretched.” : 

“But, why are you so, Irene?” he gently asked; 
“you are in good health as nearly as I can judge, 
and surrounded with every comfort in life. Why, I 
repeat, should you feel miserable?” 2 

“I don’t know,” was jerked out; “but I’m the 
most unhappy woman alive—am so tired of every- 
thing. I wish—I wish—well, | can’t tell what—only 
to die; for there is nothing for me to live for!” 

“Nothing to live for!” exclaimed Mr. Brant, as- 
tonished. 

“There—don’t begin to lecture,” she said, impa- 
tiently, as he was about to proceed, with a look of 
pain upon his face. ‘Do shut out that sun, Elson, 
it fades the furniture so dreadfully.” 

He complied; and then, biting his lip, he quickly 
left the parlor. But a few moments later he was sit- 
ting in the nursery, clasping his little sons in his 
arms and groaning to himself. 











“God help them! they have less a mother than the 
poorest child that walks the street. And I—well, 1 
could bear the cool affection which, in her selfishness, 
she spares me, if she would only love the little ones 
more. O, O! what little of home this place resembles 
now will soon pass, for her peevishness and self-love 
will work itself into these children, and then good-by 
to hope for their future life.” 





“May God curse you! May the riches, of which 
you refuse me so slight a part to bury my poor wife, 
turn to fire in your hands, heartless woman!” 

Mrs. Brant turned a little pale, as the poorly-clad 
but intelligent looking old man, whom the servant 
had shown into the parlor, solemnly uttered, with 
his hand lifted heavenward, this malediction. But it 
seemed to astound her only for a moment; and then, 
in a perfect rage, she laid hold of the bell-rope. 

“Go, before I call help to put you out of the house. 
Idon’t give to beggars, for I never knew one but 
what would steal, yes, and lie, too, as I am sure you 
have in the mournfal story you have recited. Go!” 

“T will,” and the old man turned proudly away, 
drawing a deep breath. ‘ But Heaven witness,” he 
said, looking sternly back, “that I have told the 
truth about my poverty—my poor wife.” 

“Tt may have been that hedid,” pondered the rich 

woman, when left alone; “ but, if so, what would 
have been the use of my giving him money—it only 
makes these beggars a regular pest. The more you 
give, the worse they impose on you, while charitable 
people never accumulate anything. There! O dear, 
I had forgotten all about Mrs. Drew’s coming here 
to-day, and I suppose she will bring all her children. 
Gracious, it fairly makes my nerves quiver to think 
what a noise there will be. What shall Ido to get 
rid of it? There, I might ride into the suburbs and 
collect Elson’s rents, and—O, bother, the carriage is 
gone, and it would be like death for me to walk so 
tar; yet, after all, it wouldn’t be so bad as to remain 
here in so much confusion. 1’ll go.” 
So, fearful that her visitors might arrive before she 
could depart, Mrs. Brant hastened to don her bonnet 
and mantle; and, after possessing herself of a large 
wallet, she hurried from the house. Pity her, For, 
as she walked along the road that led to the houses 
her husband owned, she saw no beauty in the glow- 
ing sky, nor in the clover-scented air, the little birds 
singing, and the star flowers and violets peeping up 
through the grass. She only thought of her own fa- 
tigue and the money she was about to collect, and 
over all prevailed a querulous regret that she had 
come on this errand at all—had not resorted to some 
less fatiguing method, though what she didn’t know, 
to escape her expected visitors. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, when she 
had collected the rents from all but one of her ten- 
ants; and now, with a fretful exclamation, she ap- 
proached a gate, leading to the last house, and was 
lifting the latch, when her foot sank into a deep hole 
from which a post had been taken. The accident had 
hardly occurred when a motherly looking woman, 
who had doubtless seen it from the window, came 
running out of the cottage with expressions of con- 
cern, and quickly extricated the rich woman’s foot; 
and, unaware of her being her landlady, invited and 
gently assisted her within doors, where, amid the lat- 
ter’s exclamations of pain,and that “she was the 
most unfortunate creature—nobody but her would 
have met with such a mishap,” the woman kindly 
proceeded to bathe and so dress the injured member 
as to nearly dispel the pain. But when Mrs. Brant 
attempted to rise from the chair, she sank back in 
dismay. 

* What is to be done?” she helplessly asked. “I 
cannot stand on that foot; how shall I get back to 
the city?” Then she explained to Mrs. Worth who 
she was. 

“Ifyou could wait here until my husband comes to 
supper, he would carry any message you wish to send 
home,” was respectfully answered. 

‘* Well, I suppose I shall have to,” said Mrs. Brant, 
ungraciously. ‘‘ And now assist me out of this hard 
chair on to the lounge.” 

The cheek of the mechanic’s wife burned, and her 
handsome eye flashed at the commanding tone which 
Mrs. Brant unconsciously used. But these signs of 
indignation quickly passed, and, with a pitying look, 
she complied. 

As the rich woman lay there upon the lounge, she 
found time between her impatient murmurs and 
anxious glances at the clock, to observe Mrs. Worth 
as she briskly proceeded in the work her coming had 
interrupted ; and she wondered much at the rosy face, 
whose happy look, mingled with noble intelligence, 
she could not but enviously acknowledge, shamed her 
own. But, how could a woman, obliged to labor, 
economize and live so humbly, wear an expression 
like that? And Mrs. Brant felt that it was a likeness 
of the beart beneath; and she marvelled more when 
four little children came rollicking into the room and 
around their mother, singing, telling her little bits of 
news, and chirruping for something to eat all ina 
breath. 

“T should think you would die,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brant, restraining her hands which were flying 
nervously to her ears. Her arrogant tone was in- 
sensibly relaxing. 

Mrs. Worth looked at her wonderingly for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a golden glow on her face, she 
turned to the children, clasping the whole four in her 
arms. 

“Die! Well, I don’t know but I shouldif they were 
taken away—my gold and jewels, God bless them!” 

‘But I should think if their noise didn't trouble 





you, your narrow means would make you object to so 




























































































































































many,” persisted the other, though slightly affected 
by the scene. 

“You are mistaken,” replied Mrs. Worth, earnest- 
ly; “no child is born to me but whatI thank God for 
the gift, knowing that he will graciously provide for 
them all; and, dear little children,” she clasped them 
anew, ** who could be poor or unhappy who has them 
tolove? O, madam, with all your wealtl you must 
indeed be both if you are childless!” 

“T have two at home,” said Mrs. Brant, a little re- 
luctantly, and with a remorseful t winge in her selfish 
heart; “ but—I’m so—well, I might as well say it— 
80 wretched that I don’t care for them, perhaps so 
much as I ought.” 

“You surprise me,” said Mrs. Worth. “I can’t 
conceive how, with all your blessings, you can bea 
moment unhappy.” 

Before Mrs. Brant could reply a rap was heard at 
the door, and the mechanic’s wife hurried to open it. 

** Bless me! How do you do, Jennie?” and she cor- 
dially drew a pale and poorly-dressed little girl into 
the room. ‘There, sit right down in the rocking- 
chair and rest. How is your father, to-day?” 

“ He’s worse than when you came to see him last 
night,” sighed the child, casting a look of wonder at 
the richly attired woman on the founge; ‘‘and O, he 
suffers so much.” 

** Never mind, dear,” replied Mrs. Worth, cheerful- 
ly, “‘ we will hope that he may yet be well and happy. 
And now open your basket while I put in these jellies 
and cake 1 promised to make him.” 

“ Father said if he ever lived to get well and go to 
work, he would pay you for all the good things you’ve 
sent him,” replied the little girl, earnestly, rising to 

0. 
ace Tell him not to talk about paying,” laughed Mrs. 
Worth, gently pinching her cheek; ‘‘and when he 
wants a watcher again, come right over here!” 

As the child opened the door to pass out, a dis- 
tressed sobbing sounded up from outside the gate, and 
Mrs. Worth, bending forward, discovered a little boy 
with his face buried in the grass, and waving one arm 
about with a motion of pain. 

“What is the matter, Sammy?” she exclaimed, 
running up to him, while Mrs. Brant, aroused from 
her usual indifference by what she had seen in the 
cottage, sat upright and listened. 

“*O dear,” sobbed the boy, as Mrs. Worth gently 
raised him up, “my arm do ache so with this boil on 
it, O,O, and Miss Ladd wont do anything to make 
the pain stop—she only licks me if I ask her.” 

“Come into the house, dear,” said Mrs. Worth, 
heartily. ‘I will find something to cure that arm. 
He is a poor little orphan,” she explained to Mrs. 
Brant, ‘‘and the woman he is bound out to abuses 
him dreadfully. There, Sammy, how does that feel?” 

“ By golly, aint it better, though,” exclaimed the 
little fellow, as, laughing through his tears, he 
proudly viewed the arm she had bandaged. Then, 
after receiving some doughnuts from his kind bene- 
factress, he went on his way rejoicing. 

“JT don’t see,” observed Mrs. Brant, as the other 
children scampered off to play, ‘‘ how you keep your- 
self from poverty.” 

“ Why?” asked Mrs. Worth, smiling at her look of 
surprise. 

** From your giving so much. Neither can I realize, 
if you spend your time in watching with sick people 
and taking in every stray child to doctor and com- 
fort, how you find opportunity to do much for your- 
self; yet I see your house is as neat as mine, with all 
my servants, and your children tidily dressed.” 

“To satisfy your first question,” replied Mrs. 
Worth, ‘I must say that, as much as I give, 1 have 
a deal more bestowed upon me, as, bless God, all 
those do, who under him follow the ‘Golden Rule;’ 
though, may he be my witness, that I never give 
with such expectations. O, no, no, madam, for it is 
such a joy and blessing to divide with a fellow-crea- 
ture; and then, if I spend any time on those outside 
my family, the knowledge that I have done right 
makes me active and strong for every duty; and 
aside from this I am never idle, for I love work, the 
earnest work which brings happiness. Yes, God for- 
bid that I should ever be a sluggard in this sweet 
beautiful world,where there isso much worth laboring 
and living for.” 

“Worth living for,” reiterated Mrs. Brant, un- 
steadily, and her eyes averted themselves from the 
earnest, speaking ones of the other. The truth was 
dawning upon her at last. 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Worth, fervently, “the 
poor and the rich by dispensing here and there such 
benetits as God has given them ability to bestow, by 
striving for happitress at home, and rightly estimat- 
ing the glories around us can even in this world have 
@ foretaste of heaven; and if we so live, we shall 
surely gain it there.” 

She was pointing upward with a blissful look, this 
woman, whom Mrs, Brant, upon entering that house, 
had supposed so inferior to her, but who now had 
proved her teacher, and unknowingly humbled her 
to the dust by the words so rebuking to her stagnant 
and selfish character. She had sated her life with 

the scum of earthly pleasures, flattery and show— 
scorning the pure happiness which fades not away, 
but leaves in the soul endless and satisfying joy. 
“No wonder,” she groaned, as Mrs. Worth hurried 
out to the gate to meet her husband, “ with all sun- 
shine, love and charity shut out from my heart, I 
have thought the world so dismal. But, O God! 
henceforth may I brighten and stimulate my life by 
ACTING SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR!” 





It is not by attacks on the fulse, but by the calm 





exposition of the true, that good is to be done. 


Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 

MAJOR GENERAL MORGAN LEWIS, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, a son of 
Francis Lewis, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was born in the city of New York, 
on the 16th of October, 1754. His preparatory studies 
were pursued at Elizabethtown, and he graduated at 
Princeton, New Jersey, in 1773. In the same year he 
entered, as a student at law, the office of Chief Jus- 
tice Jay. In 1774, Mr. Lewis joined a company of 
young men, who, desirous of preparing themselves 
for the emergencies of the rupture then daily ex- 
pected between the Colonies and Great Britain, 
united for military instruction, under a young Ameri- 
can, who had served five years in the armies of Fred- 
eric the Great, of Prussia, and so effectual was his 
discipline that more than fifty of his company served 
afterwards in tie army of the Revolution. 

In 1775, Mr. Lewis enlisted as a volunteer in a com- 
pany of rifles, under command of Captain Ross, and 
joined the army of Washington at Cambridge. In 
August of the same year he returned to New York, 
to take command of the company of volunteers before 
mentioned. On the 25th of the same month, he was, 
by order from the Provincial Congress, posted with 
his company to cover a party of citizens, who were 
engaged in removing the arms, ordnance, and milita- 
ry stores from the arsenal on the Battery. In No- 
vember, the Provincial Congress organized the militia 
of the city of New York. The late Chief Justice Jay 
was appointed to the dof the second regi- 
ment, with Captain Lewis for his major, Colonel Jay, 
never assumed the command—and that duty devolved 
upon Major Lewis. In June, 1776, General Gates was 
appointed to the command of the army in Canada, 
Major Lewis accompanied him as the chief of his staff, 
with the rank of colonel; after the army retired from 
Canada, Congress appointed him quartermaster gen- 
eral for the northern department. The remainder of 
the campaign was spent at Ticonderoga. In 1777, the 
army evacuated Ticonderoga, the retreat being ef- 
fected with little loss. General Gates had been re- 
called; but in August he was reinstated in command, 
Colonel Lewis being still attached to his staff. 

The-battle of Stillwater, in which he took part, on 
the 19th of September, 1777, was fought with great 
bravery by our troops; the British loss was six hun- 
dred, while that of the Americans was about three 
hundred and fifty. 

The battle of Bemis’s Heights took place on the 7th 





of October; Colonel Lewis was appointed to select the _ 


most commanding positions, whence to watch” the 
movements of the enemy, and to transmit to head 
quarters an immediate report of every important 
event as it should occur. That this mark of confi- 
dence in the judgment and capacity of Colonel Lewis 
was well bestowed, is proved by the events that fol- 
lowed. General Gates, himself, saw nothing of this 
battle, but was constantly kept informed of its pro- 
gress, and the reserved corps were marched by the 
most direct routes to the points where most required. 
The enemy were completely repulsed in every quar- 
ter, and their defeat was attended with irreparable 
loss of officers, men, artillery, tents and baggage. 
On the 14th of October, General Burgoyne made pro- 
posals to General Gates to enter into a treaty for the 
surrender of his army. The convention of Saratoga 
was concluded on the 16th, and the next day at noon 
the general officers of the hostile army, with its gen- 
eral staff, were introduced to the head quarters of 
General Gates, with whom they dined; and at one 
o’clock, their rank and file descended from the Heights 
to the plain on the margin of the Hudson River, 
where they were received by Colonel Lewis, and, hav- 
ing stacked their arms, were conducted by him 
through a double line of American troops, to the rear 
of the encampment from whence they commenced 
their march to Cambridge. 

In 1778, Colonel Lewis accompanied General Clin- 
ton on an expedition against a party of British regu- 
lars, Butler’s and others partisan corps, with Brant’s 
savages, who, under the command of Sir John John- 
son, were laying waste the fertile valley of the Mo- 
hawk. The enemy were dispersed with much loss. 

In 1780,he again marched with Governor Clinton to 
Crown Point, on Lake Champlain to cut off the re- 
treat of the same hostile troops, who had crossed the 
country once more to ravage the Mohawk Valley. 

At the close of the war, Colonel Lewis returned to 
the profession of the law in his native city. He was 
appointed colonel of the volunteer militia of the city 
of New York; at the head of which he had the honor 
of escorting Genera! Washington at his first inaugura- 
tion as president of the United States. He was elect- 
ed to represent the city in the State Assembly, the 
same year, and re-elected the following year from 
Dutchess county. In 1791, he was elected attorney 
general, and in 1792, chosen one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and in 1801,chief justice of the State. 

In 1804, he was elected governor, and in 1810,a 
member of the Senate. In 1812, he was appointed 
quartermaster general of the armies of the United 
States, with tne rank of brigadier; he served with 
great credit on the Canadian frontier, and was after- 
wards ordered to the command of the defences of the 
city of New York. In 1813, General Lewis was pro- 
moted to the rank of major general. At the termina- 
tion of the war, General Lewis returned to civil life. 
At thetime of his death, on the 7th of May, 1844, at 
the age of eighty-nine years, he was president of the 





New York Society of the Cincinnati. 
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a moment, he seated himself on a bench clo 
while the horse was being caught, and his h 
cane picked up by the bystanders.” 
é he New Haven Courier says, that during 
| thunder shower, an old hoop skirt, lying in th 
dle of the street, caught the electricity, and | 
of rain falling at the time, burned and smoket 
all there was combustible about it. 
It is related that a Wall street broker, w! 


Then said Mr. Pierce, “ John, look here. 1] 
my name to this bill, you will not pay it; I 1 
made to do so, and then we shall quarrel. 

°, please, we’ll quarrel now, while the money | 
pocket.” 

An Indiana school teacher attempted to cl 
female scholar, when a young fellow threat 
shoot him, whereupon the master drew his ov 
and shot the boy, who returned the fire, hi 


[<n a 
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The World in Miniature 
RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 
Just wealth enough to keep away 
Of want the direful scene ; 
Just health enough to gild the day, 
And make life's course serene; 
Virtue enough to act that part 
Which is devoid of sin; 
Courage enough to ask the heart, 
“Art thou secure within?" 

A man living at a village near Mobile attemp 
frighten some girls by wrapping a white cloth a 
his body and personating a ghost. All ran bu 
who pulled out a revolver and fired six balls in 
head aud body. At the first shot the ghost fe 
she continued tiring. She then went home ar 
lated the circumstance, and parties returning 
spot found life completely extinct, two balls | 
penetrated the forehead, and the other four t 
gion of the heart. ; 

A London paper gives an impressive account 
recent accident to the Prince of Wales, and s 
“ At first he looked somewhat shaken, and as 

fering from a blow on the head. Recovering | 
immediately, and never losing his self-possess 





made a pile in gold, called a carriage in Bro 
one day, lately, and feeling flush and genero' 
the driver that he would give him, instead of 
($2), a “put” on gold for the amount of ‘ 
Cabby accepted. Subsequently he sold out his 
fur $50. Soon came the foreign news, gold 
147 1-2, and cabby’s transaction amounted to 
which the over-confident broker had to pay. 
A negro near Egg’s Point, Mississippi, con 
suicide, lately, rather than have his wife rep¢ 
to the Bureau. He had whipped her, then re 
made her presents, and sought forgiveness; 
was unrelenting—nothing but the Bureau wo 
her. So he deliberately walked into the bay 
made a body of himself. 
A few days since the teacher in the prim 
partment of the graded school in Vergenn 
mont, interrogated the pupils as to the reasot 
saltness of the ocean. One little lad was c 
that he could tell, and the question was put, 
what is it that causes the saltness of the wate 
ocean ?”—* The codfish,” replied the little or 
Ex-President Pierce was once earnestly b 
by a neighbor to endorse a bill for him. He 
civilly, being a very prudent man. The 1 
pressed it, saying that it was a small thing to 
would be of much service to him. Again 
6 president declined. The neighbor became 





mark. Both were badly wounded. 

A legal examination elicited the fact ths 
cago quack ordered for consumption a com} 
tar, vinegar and assafwedita to be kept at the 
the patient’s bed in a jar, and constantly stir: 
for sore eyes he used an ointment made fron 
of a black cat. 

There is yet standing near Oxford street, 
a very old sign of “ David Williams, Eye P 
Antiquarians, aftet long puzzling over this, 1 
covered that it refers to a period of society w! 
tlemen had so many rows and fights that bi: 
were common; and the artist found ita: 
employment to paint such bruises to a flesh 
order that gentlemen might gointo company 
remark. 

A cotemporary, referring to aspirants for 
office being brought out before the public t 
of “calls”? numerously signed, instead of cot 
flat-footed, in the old-fashioned way, says it 
him of the story of O’Mulligan and his wife 
dy,” said O’Mulligan to his wife, “it’s a bad 
have. A drop of the craythur ’ud do ye no} 

“Och, honey!” said Biddy, ‘I’ve taken th 
but ye can mix a drink, Jimmy, and for 
swally it.” 

A street-car conductor in Mobile lately in 
smoking on the platform of his car, and v 
Es) tive dollars; and an indignant passenger, 
tempted to put him off for smoking, was) 
dollars for the avsault. 

A young lady having promised her gran 
she would never marry a certain fellow ‘or 
of the edrth,” repaired with him, after the « 
death, to the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky 
married under ground. 

One of “ the sex ” writes that “ though a fi 
ican ladies live in idleness, the majority as 
themselves into early graves; giving the m 
portunity to try two or three in the cours 
w vigorous lives.” 
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MAJOR GENERAL MORGAN LEWIS, 
A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, a son of 

“rancis Lewis, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was born in thé city of New York, 
in the 16th of October, 1754. His preparatory studies 
vere pursued at Elizabethtown, and he graduated at 

*rinceton, New Jersey, in 1773. In the same year he 

ntered, as a student at law, the office of Chief Jus- 

ice Jay. In 1774, Mr. Lewis joined a company of 
oung men, who, desirous of preparing themselves 

; or the emergencies of the rupture then daily ex- 
ected between the Colonies and Great Britain, 
tnited for military instruction, under a young Ameri- 
‘an, who had served five years in the armies of Fred- 
‘tic the Great, of Prussia, and so effectual was his 
liscipline that more than fifty of his company served 
ifterwards in the army of the Revolution. 

In 1775, Mr. Lewis enlisted as a volunteer in a com- 
pany of rifles, under command of Captain Ross, and 
oined the army of Washington at Cambridge. In 
\ugust of the same year he returned to New York, 
o take command of the company of volunteers before 
nentioned. On the 25th of the same month, he was, 
vy order from the Provincial Congress, posted with 
iis company to cover a party of citizens, who were 
ngaged in removing the arms, ordnance, and milita- 
y stores from the arsenalon the Battery. In No- 
vember, the Provincia] Congress organized the militia 
f the city of New York. The late Chief Justice Jay 
vas appointed to the command of the second regi- 
ment, with Captain Lewis for his major, Colonel Jay, 
‘ever assumed the command—and that duty devolved 
‘pon Major Lewis. In June, 1776, General Gates was 

appointed to the command of the army in Canada, 
Major Lewis accompanied him as the chief of his staff, 
vith the rank of colonel; after the army retired from 
‘anada, Congress appointed him quartermaster gen- 
-ral for the northern department. The remainder of 
he campaign was spent at Ticonderoga. In 1777, the 
irmy evacuated Ticonderoga, the retreat being ef- 
ected with little loss. General Gates had been re- 
called; but in August he was reinstated in command, 
Jolonel Lewis being still attached to his staff. 

The battle of Stillwater, in which he took part, on 
he 19th of September, 1777, was fought with great 
wravery by our troops; the British loss was six hun- 

dred, while that of the Americans was about three 
iundred and fifty. 

The battle of Bemis’s Heights took place on the 7th 


_ nost commanding positions, whence to watch’ the 


uovements of the enemy, and to transmit to head 
juarters an immediate report of every important 
event as it should occur. That this mark of conti- 
lence in the judgment and capacity of Colonel Lewis 
was well bestowed, is proved by the events that fol- 
owed. General Gates, himself, saw nothing of this 


_ vattle, but was constantly kept informed of its pro- 


zress, and the reserved corps were marched by the 
most direct routes to the points where most required. 
Che enemy were completely repulsed in every quar- 
er, and their defeat was attended with irreparable 
.oss of officers, men, artillery, tents and baggage. 
Jn the 14th of October, General Burgoyne made pro- 
posals to General Gates to enter into a treaty for the 
surrender of his army. The convention of Saratoga 
was concluded on the 16th, and the next day at noon 
the general officers of the hostile army, with its gen- 
eral staff, were introduced to the head quarters of 
General Gates, with whom they dined; and at one 


, o'clock, their rank and file descended from the Heights 


to the plain on the margin of the Hudson River, 
where they were received by Colonel Lewis, and, hav- 
ing stacked their arms, were conducted by him 
through a double line of American troops, to the rear 
of the encampment from whence they commenced 
their march to Cambridge. 

In 1778, Colonel Lewis accompanied General Clin- 
ton on an expedition against a party of British regu- 
lars, Butler’s and others partisan corps, with Brant’s 
savages, who, under the command of Sir John John- 
son, were laying waste the fertile valley of the Mo- 
hawk. The enemy were dispersed with much loss. 

In 1780,he again marched with Governor Clinton to 

, Crown Point, on Lake Champlain to cut off the re- 
treat of the same hostile troops, who had crossed the 
country once more to ravage the Mohawk Valley. 

At the close of the war, Colonel Lewis returned to 
the profession of the law in his native city. He was 

< appointed colonel of the volunteer militia of the city 
of New York; at the head of which he had the honor 
oftescorting Genera! Washington at his first inaugura- 
tion as president of the United States. He was elect- 
| ed to represent the city in the State Assembly, the 
‘same year, and re-elected the following year from 
| Dutchess county. In 1791, he was elected attorney 
general, and in 1792, chosen one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and in 1801,chief justice of the State. 
, In 1804, he was elected governor, and in 1810, a 
, member of the Senate. In 1812, he was appointed 
quartermaster general of the armies of the United 
States, with the rank of brigadier; he served with 
great credit on the Canadian frontier, and was after- 
| wards ordered to the command of the defences of the 
city of New York. In 1813, General Lewis was pro- 
moted to the rank of major general. At the termina- 
tion of the war, General Lewis returned to civil life. 
At the time of his death, on the 7th of May, 1844, at 
_ the age of eighty-nine years, he was president of the 
| New York Society of the Cincinnati. 
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The World in Miniature. 


RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 
Just wealth enough to keep away 
Of want the direful scene; 
Just health enough to gild the day, 
And make life’s course serene ; 
Virtue enough to act that part 
Which is devoid of sin; 
Courage enough to ask the heart, 
“Art thou secure within ?"’ 

A man living at a village near Mobile attempted to 
frighten some girls by wrapping a white cloth around 
his body and personating a ghost. All ran but one, 
who pulled out a revolver and fired six balls into the 
head aud body. At the first shot the ghost fell, but 
she continued tiring. She then went home and re- 
lated the circumstance, and parties returning to the 
spot found life completely extinct, two balls having 
penetrated the forehead, and the other four the re- 
gion of the heart. 

A London paper gives an impressive account of the 
recent accident to the Prince of Wales, and says:— 
“ At first he looked somewhat shaken, and as if suf- 
fering from a blow on the head. Recovering almost 
immediately, and never losing his self-possession for 
a moment, he seated himself on a bench close by, 
while the horse was being caught, and his hat and 
cane picked up by the bystanders.” 

The New Haven Courier says, that during a late 
thunder shower, an old hoop skirt, lying in the mid- 
dle of the street, caught the electricity, and in spite 
of rain falling at the time, burned and smoked away 
all there was combustible about it. 

It is related that a Wall street broker, who had 
made a pile in gold, called a carriage in Broadway, 
one day, lately, and feeling flush and generous, told 
the driver that he would give him, instead of his fare 
($2), a “put” on gold for the amount of $50,000. 
Cabby accepted. Subsequently he sold out his chance’ 
for $50. Soon came the foreign news, gold fell to 
147 1-2, and cabby’s transaction amounted to $2250, 
which the over-confident broker had to pay. 

A negro near Egg’s Point, Mississippi, committed 
suicide, lately, rather than have his wife report him 
to the Bureau. He had whipped her, then repented, 
made her presents, and sought forgiveness; but she 
was unrelenting—nothing but the Bureau would suit 
her. So he deliberately walked into the bayou, and 
made a body of himself. 


A few days since the teacher in the primary de- 
partment of the graded school in Vergennes, Ver- 
mont, interrogated the pupils as to the reason of the 
saltness of the ocean. One little lad was confident 
that he could tell, and the question was put, “ Well, 
what is it that causes the saltness of the water of the 
ocean ?”—** The codfish,” replied the little original. 

Ex-President Pierce was once earnestly besought 
by a neighbor to endorse a bill for him. He refused 
civilly, being a very prudent man. The neighbor 
pressed it, saying that it was a small thing to do, and 
would be of much service to him. Again the ex- 
president declined. The neighbor became urgent. 
Then said Mr. Pierce, “ John, look here. If I put 
my name to this bill, you will not pay it; I shall be 
made to do so, and then we shall quarrel. If you 
please, we'll quarrel now, while the money is in my 
pocket.” 

An Indiana school teacher attempted to chastise a 
female scholar, when a young fellow threatened to 
shoot him, whereupon the master drew his own pistol 
and shot the boy, who returned the fire, hitting his 
mark. Both were badly wounded. 

A legal examination elicited the fact that a Chi- 
cago quack ordered for consumption a compound of 
tar, vinegar and assaftedita to be kept at the head of 
the patient’s bed in a jar, and constantly stirred; and 
for sore eyes he used an ointment made from the fat 
of a black cat. 

There is yet standing near Oxford street, London, 
a very old sign of “ David Williams, Eye Painter.” 
Antiquarians, after long puzzling over this, have dis- 
covered that it refers to a period of society when gen- 
tlemen had so many rows and fights that black eyes 
were common; and the artist found it a sufficient 
employment to paint such bruises to a flesh color, in 
order that gentlemen might gointo company without 
remark. 

A cotemporary, referring to aspirants for political 
office being brought out before the public by means 
of “calls” numerously signed, instead of coming out 
flat-footed, in the old-fashioned way, says it reminds 
him of the story of O’Mulligan and his wife. ‘“ Bid- 

dy,” said O’Mulligan to his wife, “it’s a bad cowld ye 
have. A drop of the craythur’ud do ye no harrum.” 
“Och, honey!” said Biddy, ‘I’ve taken the plidge, 
but ye can mix a drink, Jimmy, and force me to 
swally it.” 


A street-car conductor in Mobile lately insisted on 
smoking on the platform of his car, and was fined 


ican ladies live in idleness, the majority as yet work 
themselves into early graves; giving the men an op- 
portunity to try two or three in the course of their 


Buch in Vittle. 


The report that a white teacher married a negro in 
Mobile is pronounced a black lie. 

Boston has subscribed over $150,000 to the Port- 
land sufferers. 

General Sherman met with an enthusiastic ovation 
in Boston. 

In certain parts of France wolves are quite trouble- 
some. 

Ketchum has not been pardoned, as reported. 

Some of the English papers have the impudence to 
propose an alliance with America. 

Hamill, our champion oarsman, has been defeated 
in England. 

Thermometers in Boston have marked 102 degrees 
of heat quite recently. 

The Austrians have been pricked by the Prussian 
needle-gun. 

In Worcester they fine blockheads who fasten 
horses to shade trees. 

The warm weather is spoiling the temper of the 
Washington people. Fights are frequent. 

The Memphis cotton thieves have pocketed nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The New York anti-renters are once more in arms. 
The French are wild with joy at the ceding of 
Venetia to the emperor. 

There is a natural gas-spring near Buffalo, N. Y., 
from which it is proposed to supply Buffalo with gas. 
A company has been formed in Charleston, S. C., 
to supply that city with pure water from the Edisto. 
A negro woman in Philadelphia horribly burned a 
black child by making it sit on a hot stove. 

On the 17th of June fires and overcoats were re- 
quired in Jefferson, Texas. 

The bricklayers of Memphis have struck for seven 
dollars per day. 

A Nantucket girl, who at the age of fifteen married 
a man of forty-five, petitions for a divorce. 

A man died in Hoosick, N. Y., from being poisoned 
while handling hides. 

Quicksilver in large quantities has been discovered 
on an island off the coast of Istria. 

A butter-making machine has been invented in 
England. 

A eargo of seal oil has just arrived at New Bedford, 
the first for many years. 

A man in London, seventy-seven years of age, 
stabbed his son dead during a quarrel. 

A combustible stone, said to burn like tinder, has 
been discovered in Wisconsin. 


sterling. 

The Austrian convents have been forced to con- 
tribute liberally towards the war. 

It costs Queen Victoria $5000 to make a Scotland 
tour. 

flour to Portland. 

don, for whom there are 148 schools. 

of $2,500,000. 

nated Farragut for next president. 

in the Bank of England. 

opera-houses, and actors and singers are enlisting. 
tysburg battle-field springs property. 

been broken up in Salem, N. H. 


recently landed in Cuba. 


he had stolen. 


insane asylum for wishing to marry again. 

over sixteen found in the streets with frail women. 
over $40,000,000. 

effects of rum-drinking, taught it by its mother. 
question of a free public library. 


negroes as it had before the war. 


A general election in England costs two millions | it may be increased by dividing the root. 


The Oswego millers gave one hundred barrels of in style, and comprising the following titles: 
There are 29,000 Roman Catholic children in Lon- 
Stewart’s Fifth Avenue residence will cost the sum 
Some American citizens in Montreal have nomi- 
The Hanoverian crown treasure has been deposited 
Italy and Germany have shut their theatres and 
It is proposed to make @ watering-place of the Get- 
A gang of counterfeiters and lottery dealers has 
A cargo of nearly one thousand negro slaves was 
A New York thief opened a store to sell the jewelry 
The proposition to lay out a broad road around the 
reservoir at Chestnut Hill is popular with all grades. 
A Cincinnati girl put her father, a widower, in an 
A Nashville ordinance directs the arrest of all males 
The annual expenses of the city of Paris amount to 
A child of three years died in Halifax from the 
The New Yorkers are beginning to agitate the 


New Orleans has three or four times as many 


The Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Jasminum. 
The Jasmines are shrubs remarkable for their fra- 
grant flowers; and the common species, Jasminum 
oficinate, is one of our most vigorous-growing wall- 
evergreens, though a native of India. There are 
several hardy species, but the greater number re- 
quire the greenhouse or stove. The principal hardy 
species is that already mentioned. It well deserves a 
place against the wall of a house, or the piers of a 
veranda, which it will cover in a very short time; or 
if planted against trellis-work, or against the frame- 
work of a bower, it will soon afford an agreeable 
shade, and produce its long, graceful, deep-green 
shoots in such quantities, as, after covering the 
bower, to hang down to the ground all around it, and 
require to be separated like a curtain by a person 
entering. This plant and the common ivy, when 
trained up asingle post, with a spreading umbrella 
top of frame-work, form some of the finest objects in 
small gardens by their pendent branches, which not 
only hang down from a height of from fifteen feet or 
twenty feet to the ground, but trail along it to a con- 
siderable distance. Like the ivy, the common jas- 
mine is au evergreeu—not, however, from its leaves, 
but the deep green color of its shoots. The flowers 
are white and very fragrant, and yield an oil similar 
to that produced by J. grandijlorum. 





The Juniper. 3 

Evergreen shrubs, natives of different parts of the 
world, bat most of which are hardy. They all thrive 
in common soil, mixed with sand, or in heath-mould; 
and they are generally propagated by seeds, though 
they will all root from cuttings. J. communis, of 
which there are several varieties, is a very common 
hardy evergreen, sometimes found in the form of a 
low bush, and at others in that of a conical tree, like 
the cypress. It bears clipping, makes excellent gar- 
den hedges, and was formerly cut into a great variety 
of shapes. The fruit is used throughout Europe to 
flavor ardent spirits (the spirit called Hollands being 
made from it), and the wood is burned in ovens or 
kilns to flavor dried beef, hams, or fish. 


Flowering Rush. 
An aquatic plant, producing pink flowers. When 
cultivated, the seeds should be sown in loamy soil at 
the bottom of the aquarium or pond where itis to 
grow, or in a pot plunged to a considerable depth; or 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: * The Priva- 
teer of 137776. By SYLvanus CosBB, JR 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: an The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: * The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratts 
Prophecy. By Mrs."M. A. DENISON 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign ot the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: om The e Cam 9 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. » 
GERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.-THE WOOD WEECHs or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLtvanus Coss, J 
No. 10.—BEN mone ie or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F., Fitts. 
No. 12.-THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 13,-THE WEST POINT CADET: 
F bok of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: 
>OORE. 
No. 14.—-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. GOODWIN. 
No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 
Ne 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Damb 


or, The 
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aMarriages. 


Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. Murray. 


Yo. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 


No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Oliver, of Annandale, N 
Edward Oliver and Miss Susan Lawrence Mason 
Mary Alice Cameron. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. ar Mr. Adoniram J. 
r— and Miss Hattie L. W. Peak. 


and Miss Mary Doane. 


Straight, all of Plattsburgh. 


assisted by Rev. Mr. Babcock, of Jamaica Plain, Dr. Vitek 
By Rev. Dr Blaikie, Mr. Daniel McPherson and Miss | No. 25. 


At Orleans, by Rev. Mr. Wright, Captain Seth Doane 


At Plattsburgh, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Widmer, Mr. Abram 
Lansing (junior editor of the Sentinel) and Miss Hannah 


John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN. 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT. 


the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENTANS: = Neil O’Connor’s 
bage eae By J. W. M’CarTNEY. 
HE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

an oa we Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. - ‘Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wau. H. BusHNe 





No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 








Deaths. 


isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 


No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: A] The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GeorGe L. AIk 





In this city, Mr. Timothy Howe, 36; Mr. Charles Cook, 
at South Boston, Mr. Edw ard A. Clarke, 26. 


Jatch, 47. 

' At re ‘helsea, Miss Adeline M. Peterson, 15. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Caroline Frost, 77 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Sylvenia S. Ww hall, 46. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Abbie E. Marston, 37. 
At Salem, Mr. Benjamin R. White, 54. 
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five dollars; and an indignant passenger, who at- 
tempted to put him off for smoking, was fined ten 
dollars for the assault. 

A young lady having promised her grandma that 
she would never marry a certain fellow ‘‘on the face 
of the earth,” repaired with him, after the old lady’s 
death, to the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, and was 
married under ground. 

One of “ the sex ” writes that ‘‘ though a few Amer- 


port, Miss Emma Hyde, of Charlestown, 11. 


60; Mrs. Bridget McCormick, 60; Mrs. Marie M unzig, 53; 
At he paaiatai Mr. Thomas Oakes, 59; Miss Amanda 


On board steamer Old Colony, from New York to New- 


No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the he 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 


No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. Busuye tu. 


ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
No, 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt “of Ten Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBtisuErs, 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
origifal engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cenis 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The aga of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENC 
VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or, Lind Secrets of the Gulf 
Mill. By Matcoum J. ExryM 
REDPATH: or, The W estern Trail. A ‘Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
= SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or) =e Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIV 
THE FOREST RANGER: * The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dro. b. WIL 
ROSALTHE: or, Zhe peeneens ‘of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURR 
THE VENDETTA: oF, bag Secret of Confession. 
By FRAncis A. DuRIV 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHa’s HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYED JAKE 7 or, aoe | Toune Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, . The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIV 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, Joon Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. Aust 
ADAM FEVERLEIGH: — wie paving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, he ‘Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Seantoeenie? Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MaTTHEWS.VINTON, 
THE VISCONTI: Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. BuRDIC 
SIR KASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRAnNcis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The eune Hunter 
of Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss B,J 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Co 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS COBB 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: ‘or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY Poo 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natehen Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
MeSywrr TED aes or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By D . H. RosBinso: 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA : or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEvp BUNTLIN 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cirecas- 
sian. By Austin C. Bur 
THE RED REVENGER. or. ‘The Pirate Kin 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLIN sot 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or The Li ht Dra . 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson - = 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Beqret } Hel er. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J OBINSON. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of ~ ‘Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Georee L. AIk 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or The mttuen Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE OUnsAIN | a! GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 
THESEA LARK :or, The uadroon of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: ak =ee Fortunes ofa 
Soldier. By LizurENANT MuR 
DISINHERITED: or 7 Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURR 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Sconge of the Antilles. 
By S¥LVANUS CosB, JE. 
BLANCA: or, The Star of the yapier. é . Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DuG 
THE LOST HEIR: or, bsg! pak ms ‘the Lazza 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB,J 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the ) Border 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s ot 
By Ds. J. H. RosBinson. 
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This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits classin New Eng- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE DAISIES. 


ed 
BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 





All through the valleys they 're taking their rest— 
Husband, and father, and lover; 

Hands loosely folded above each still breast— 
Maiden, and matron, and mother. 

Doubting, and fearing, and toiling, and pain, 
Sorrow, with all its dark phases, 

Never can hurt the dear sleepers again, 
Under the white nodding daisies. 


All up Life’s highway thick buried they lie— 
Hopes that we counted the nearest, 

Faiths that illumined the lip and the eye, 
Blessings the brightest and dearest. 

Watching and waiting on sea or on shore, 
Prayers that the tender soul raises, 

Never can win them to bloom for us more, 
Under the cold-breasted daisies. 


Toiler, hard delving in Labor’s broad mine, 
Rachel-heart, weeping and wailing, 

Stricken of spirit, who secretly pine, 
Weary of body and ailing, 

Take this sweet comfort to nurse and to keep, 
Lighten your path through life’s mazes - 
Nothing can vex you when soundly you sleep 

Under the rest-haunted daisies. 
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YELLOW-SPEAR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Do you remember that some time ago I mentioned 
to you a star-beam, that got his back broken in try- 
ing to go round a corner? Well, I’m going to tell you 
about him now. 

His name was Yellow-Spear, and he was the wild- 
est little fellow in the world. Hecame from one cor- 
ner of the beautiful star Sirius, and he was just as 
yellow as gold. Different colored star-beams come 
from Sirius, some green, some silver, and some even 
blue, but this little fellow was, as I have said, of a 
bright yellow. When you looked at him, he had a 
way of winking just as fast as he could wink, so that 
you mightn’t see him, and as soon as you looked away 
from him, there he was, steady gold, but winking 
like a flash, if you looked again. He was such a 
rogue! Just beside him was the serene little Silver- 
beam, and she used to tell him that he wasn’t polite 
to act so. But the more she talked, the faster he 
winked. 

“Let ’em go to bed!” he said. ‘‘ They’ve no busi- 
ness staring at me. Night belongs to the stars, and 
people should shut their eyes.” 

One night, they gathered a great picnic, and went 
down to have a dance on the earth. Each beam took 
a Dew-lady down for partner, and gallantly let down 
his ladder for her to descend on. 

Now Yellow-Spear was full of pranks that night, 
and couldn’t behave himself. In the first place, he 
didn’t let his ladder quite reach the earth, so that 
his partner, in jumping off, nearly broke her ankles. 
She was so vexed at that, that she went off sulking 
in a thistle-flower, thinking that he would come and 
coax her; but he didn’t. He saw his sister Silver in 
the spray of a fountain, which leaped lovely and 
bright into the silent, pertumed night; so up, he 
jumped, and turned a wreath of fine spray to bright 
gold, which was a very ridiculous thing to do. For 
everybody knows that silver is the color for spray at 
night. Then, getting tired of that, he threw himself 
over a spire of grass, and turned its edges to look like 
flame, so that a grasshopper, who had gone to sleep 
under it, thinking the house afire, nearly jumped out 
of bis skin. Yellow-Spear half killed himself with 
laughter at the poor grasshopper, who stood there 
rubbing his legs, and staring with round eyes. 

“OQ! it’s you, is it?” said the grasshopper, going 
back to bed again. “I wish you would be a little 
careful, for here are four of my knees sprained.” 

Then he shut his eyes, and went to sleep again. 

** Now do behave yourself,” said Silver, ‘‘and go 
and coax Pearl. She is in that thistle - blossom. 
You have treated her shamefully, and she is crying 
her eyes out. We are going to dance on the lily- 
leaves in the garden-pond, and the gold-fishes are all 
gathered to look on. Go quickly, and bring Pearl.” 

Now Pearl was Yellow-Spear’s partner, and was 
very beautiful, and very fond of him, and he thought 
that she would always be fond of him, no matter 
what he did, and that however much he might slight 
her, she would always be glad to see him. So, instead 
of doing as he ought, and as his sister bade him, he 
started off to amuse himself elsewhere. 

‘It is very tedious—this being obliged to treat peo- 
ple decently,” he said to himself. 

So he went and hid himself in a drop of water. But 
the water turned so bright that everybody knew he 
was there. Then he dived down into the bottom ofa 
blue-bell, but his light shone through the clear petals 
as though they had been windows. At that, Yellow- 
Spear was provoked, and came out again. But just 
as he stood on the edge of the flower, looking to see 
where he would go next, a great clumsy moth came 
fanning by, its eyes round open in the faint light it 
loves, and its beautiful bright wings beating the air. 
« You must know that moths are night-butterflies, 
and they sleep by daylight, which is too bright for 
them, and only go about in the night. F 


splendid moth enjoying himself so in the moist, sweet 
twilight, he said to himself: 

“Til spoil his fun.” 

So he made a dart right into the moth’s eyes, and 
struck the poor creature nearly blind. The moth 
thought it was sunrise, surely, fur no star-beam had 
ever insulted him so before, and he floundered about 
with his big wings, and felt his way under a plantain- 
leaf, and hid there as much as an hour, before he 
found out what was the matter, not daring to open 
his eyes. 

Finally, having done all the mischief he could, 
Yellow-Spear went to the garden-pond, to see how 
the dancing got on. They were having @ beautiful 
ball, but Pearl was nowhere to be seen. 

“Do go after ber,” said Silver. 

“Let her come tome. I’m tired,” said Yellow- 
Spear, flinging himself down on a leaf. 

The ladies all gathered about him, for he was a 
pretty fellow, and a great favorite, and he amused 
himself with them, and flattered and danced with 
them, as long as he liked. Then, as nobody said any- 
thing about Pearl, he thought he would go and find 
her, not doubting that she was still in the same place, 
waiting and weeping for him. 

But, Iam happy to say, the conceited fellow was 
nicely disappointed. Pearl had been waiting and 
weeping like a little simpleton; but she was, at the 
same time, a highly sensible person, and when her 
eyes began to look red, she wiped them, and looked 
about her. She climbed a thistle-down, and looked 
over to the garden-pond, where Ler naughty lover 
was amusing himself with the other ladies, and im- 
mediately she was quite cured, 

“He isa false, mean fellow,” she said, “and I no 
longer care for him.” 

So she just brushed herself up a little, and told the 
thistle-down that she would like to take a ride. Then 
the thistle-down bent aJl its soft arms together for a 
downy cushion, and Pearl reclined on it, looking more 
beautiful than I can tell you. And when she was all 
ready, she looked at a lovely little winged zephyr, 
that had been flying about her for a long time, and 
he came and lifted her on her cushions, and floated 
geutly off towards the dancers with her. : 

“T love you, dear Pearl!” he said, brushing her 
cheeks with bis breath. She smiled en him. 

“And I also love you,” she said, “ for you came to 
me when I was in sorrow. And now [I look at you, I 
think you the most beautiful creature in the world.” 
So they were both very happy. 

But when Yellow-spear saw that Pearl was consol- 
ed, and didn’t care anything about him, he immedi- 
ately began to care a great deal about her. But she 
would have nothing to say to him, though he went on 
his knees to her, and vowed that he would never 
treat her ill again. 

“Let us go and have 4 little sail in the air,” said 
Pearl to Zephyr. “I am tired of this fellow’s 
teasing.” 

Then they rose softly, and floated happily away. 

But Yellow-Spear was frantic® Follow them he 
would. He nearly put Zephyr’s eyes out, he darted 
at him with such fury, and the lovers were obliged to 
go into a shady place, to get rid of him. ‘They turned 
the corner of a summer-house, and went to rest ona 
blush-rose, that held its fragrant pink leaves wide 
open. 

Now comes Yellow-Spear’s mishap. In his rage, 
he forgot that beams of light cannot turn corners, 
and in his desire to follow Pearl, he gathered all 
his strength, and tried to fling himself round the 
corner of the summer-house, which would be out of 
sight of his home in Sirius. For the reason why they 
cannot turn corners, is that they must never be out 
of sight of home. 

Well, he made one great effort, and snap went his 
back-bone! It was a dreadful thing, and all the 
beams gathered around him, and they took him 
home. 

Poor Sirius felt sorry, though she was very much 
provoked, too, and they had to be up all night with 
him. Indeed, they doctored him till so late in the 
morning, that a sun-beam came up to ask Sirius if 
she wasn’t ashamed of herself, to be up and shining 
after daylight. 

At that, she put all her little beams to bed, and 
shut her own eyes, and went tosleep. But Yellow- 
Spear never slept a wink, and it was weeks before he 
was able to go out again—which was good for him. 

But Pearl had the most delightful time all night, 
and when the sun came up, a little ray came and let 
down his bright ladder into the rose-petal, where she 
lay, and, after she had kissed Zephyr, and promised 
to come down to him the very next evening, she 
smiled and nodded, and set her little foot on the first 
round of the ladder, and then climbed up and up, 
into the bright morning sky. 





A “TANGI” IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Ladies, when making a great merit of offering their 
tears as a precious gift to man, accompanied or not by 
other indications of sympathy aud emotion, as the 
case may be, forget to draw attention to the luxury 
which is found in a “ good cry,” and the’ readiness 
with which the charming sex hasiuvariably indulged 
in its favorite enjoyment in every age, and in all parts 
of the world. As it was in the days of the Old Tes- 
tament writers, and of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, who all make mention not only of emotion 
publicly expressed, but of professional ‘ howlers,” 
ready to provide tears, sighs, groans and shrieks, 
wholesale, retail, and for exportation; so, happily for 
all of us—(for a woman without sympathy, is a gar- 





Now the moment Yellow-Spear saw this great, lazy, 


den without flowers)—it is in many parts of the world 


to this very day. We need not stir out of the en- 
lightened kingdom of Great Britain for instances of 
professional cryings by the side of tears of a warmer 
nature ; and if we take the trouble to survey mankind, 
“from China to Peru,” or from London Docks to our 
Antipodes, which will, perhaps, answer our purpose 
as well, we shail find that woman relishes her ‘“ good 
cry” as keenly, and cultivates it just as assiduously 
in a settlement of savages when squatting, wrapped 
in a dirty blanket, over the smoke of a wood fire, kin- 
dled in a hole in the ground, as in a delicious boudoir 
in London or Paris, with eau de cologne and sal vola- 
tile ad libitum. When, therefure, one sweet sum- 
mer’s afternoon, I rode into a peaceful little native 
village in New Zealand, and found all the female in- 
habitants engaged in a “ Tangi,”’ or weeping concert, 
preparatory to a grand banquet of ceremony, I need 
have discovered nothing singular therein, though it 
seemed at once tu carry the spizit back for nearly four 
thousand years, tu the days of the patriarchs, when 
Jacob “kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice and 
wept,” as he rolled away the stone from the well’s 
mouth to water her flock. The scenery around, and 
the air, like a bath of liquid gold, with the murmur 
of the adjacent forest, all fostered a feeling that time 
bad stood still, and that we were all patriarchs to- 
gether, performing an every-day observance, 

A chief, a fine-looking fellow, with aquiline fea- 
tures, and the appearance of a ruler of men, who was 
a@ personage of rank amongst the northern tribes, 
having just returned from a long absence, was being 
welcomed on his arrival by the customary ‘ Tangi,” 
indicative of afiectionate joy, performed by the ladies 
of his settlemeif%, while the gentlemen expressed their 
sentiments by rubbing their noses against bis. 

The ceremony may be described as follows: Upon 
the death of a relative or friend, or his serious illness 
or misfortune; or upon any occasion of rejoicing sim- 
ilar to the one in question, the old women of a tribe 
assemble for an affectionate “ Tangi,”’ or cry together. 
What a cup of tea is to some ladies, or what a friend- 
ly glass of gin is to others in different circumstances, 
and what a “ good cry ” is to all the sex, is the  Tan- 
gi’ to elderly Maoris of the feminine gender, soothing 
to the spirits, a cure for spasms or little tempers, and, 
in fact, a general clearer of the air. Oue may see, on 
entering 2 settlement, a number of women sitting on 
the ground in a circle, some with their faces wrapped 
in the blanket with wiich they are draped shawl- 
fashion, some carefully exhibiting with ostentatious 
vanity great circulac hearl-ciresses of turkey’s feathers 
or dog’s hair. They appear to be bowing their bows 
together at intervals, at the same time raising their 
hands, and dropping them on their laps with gestures 
of hopelessness, great grief, or weariness. Ona nearer 
approach, they are heard to be keeping up a kind of 
wailing chant of adreary repetition of three notes in 
a minor key, sung in chorus. Every now and then, at 
a particularly afiecting part of the impromptu recita- 
tion, they will bring all their faces together, and press- 
ing nose to nose, maintain that attitude for nearly ten 
minutes,while they continue the wailing ina murmur. 
One old womanmay generally be perceived taking the 
lead, who is evidently the most experienced * blubber- 
er,” knowing exactly where to bring in the nose busi- 
ness with the greatest effect, and able to keep it up 
longer than any one else; she will be making the most 
tremendous and fearful contortions of the face that can 
be imagined, as anaccumpaniment to the act of weep- 
ing, if that be not a word suggesting too deep a feel- 
ing to be used here. With her head raised, her mouth 
drawn from ear to ear, and her eyes squeezed up and 
swollen with tears, she lets out a howl that would dis- 
comftit a dog at the full of the moon, only stopping to 
—in point of fact “se moucher,” in the primitive 
manner of patriarchal times—wipe her eyes with her 
blanket, and expectorate freely and noisily previous 
to beginning overagain with renewed vigor, the whole 
party seeming to think it a point of honor to produce 
the most disgusting amount of grimacing ever wit- 
nessed out ofa nightmare. At another moment, one 
woman perhaps may be sitting with ber head bent 
forward and inclined to one side, her eyes cast down, 
and her bands clasped over her knees, silently sighing, 
the very picture of quiet, absorbed, heart-broken 
misery; while next to her an old lady will be nodding, 
winking, and exchanging facetious remarks with a 
friend for a minute’s interval, after which she will 
take up her crying again with tenfold violence. The 
“Tangi” never interferes with business; any of the 
party will at any time leave off the work to sell a. bas- 
ket of peaches, or take a turn at peeling and boiling 
the potatoes for her lord’s dinner, afterwards rejoin 
her circle of friends, and will screw up her features 

into their former grimace, and continue her perfurm- 
ance precisely where she left off. Real grief or feeling, 
of course, should be respected and sympathized with, 
but the “ Tangi” is no more real than the polite con- 
dolence of the world of London. It is only a ceremo- 
ny, a required indulgence in the luxury ofsham. In 
fact, a Maori would no more hesitate to knock out the 
brains of a man with whom he had previously rubbed 
noses and wept ina ‘‘ Tangi,” than, in furmer times, 
he would have felt compunction about serving up a 
fricassee of his grandwother as a choice dinner for a 
favored guest, And 80, on the present occasion, din- 
ner and business both being pressing, the ‘‘ Tangi” 
was not allowed to occupy too much time. Enough 
having been done to satisfy the most accomplished 
and punctilious of tormalists, the ostensible cause of 
the meeting was introduced, the head-dresses laid 
aside, the countenances of the ladies smoothed and 
composed into their customary beauty, and decorated 
each with asbort pipe, the sorrow of all the world 
was assuaged, and the tears dried, till they should be 





again ordered and paid for. 


Bumors of the Day. 


A ZOUAVE STORY. 


When the war in Italy commenced, the Zouaves 
embarked for Genoa; but, as they were going on 
board the ship,they saw a formal order forbidding the 
entrance of all dogs upon the vessel. As they were 
very much attached to their dogs, they were stricken 
with grief. It was not easy to deceive the sharp look- 
out kept by the intendant, for every soldier advanced 
along the narrow gangway, one by one, as their 
names were called. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, The drummers unscrewed their drums,and the 
best dogs of the regiment were concealed in the 
drums, which were screwed up again. When regi- 
ments embark, no music is played, but on this occa- 
sion, the colonel determined that there should be 
music. He ordered the trumpets and drums to take 
the head of the column, and to play a lively tune. 
The faces of the drummers—every one of whom had 
a dog in his drum—may be conceived! The trumpets 
sounded; the drums were all silent. The colonel got 
angry and bawled to know why the drums did not 
beat, There was but one thing to do, and that was 
to beat. The moment the drums began to beat, in- 
numerable dogs began to howl and to bay, to the as- 
tonishment of everybody but the Zouaves. Every- 
body looked right, left, backward, forward—no sign 
of a dog anywhere; and yet, the more the drummers 
beat, the more the dogs howled. At last a spaniel fell 
out of a drum, rolled over and over on the ground, 
got upand took to his heels, howling louder than 
ever. Roars of laughter greeted this explanation of 
the mysterious howls. The intendant ordered the 
drummers to advance ou board, one by one, and to 
roll the drum as he came. If a barking was heard, 
the drum was unscrewed, and the dog put ashore. 
Only one dog got on board; this was Toutou, who 
kept quiet through all the rolling. It need not be 
said the 34 Zouaves adored Toutou. 





FORGETTING NAMES. 


We have a very uncertain and unreliable memory 
of names. Meeting two friends the other day—stran- 
gers to each other—whom we wished to introduce, we 
could not, had it been to save our editorial existence, 
remember their names! And those names were just 
as common as Smith and Jones. A rather awkward 
position for all parties, 

A friend of ours once went to call upon @ young 
lady, whose name entirely vanished from his memory 
the moment the servant opened the door. 

“Ts—is—Miss—Frank Robinson’s cousin in?” said 
he, coughing and scraping. 

A young man who went to be married, forgot his 
own name at the most important part; and the cere- 
mony had to be delayed until he could remember it. 
Fancy him whispering, affrighted, to the young lady: 

“ What is it, Sarah? O! I remember—Thomas!” 

The following case is authentic: A gentleman of 
our acquaintance in W——, met a young fellow a day 
or two after the ceremony had taken place. 

“So, Tite, they say you have been married?” 

So they say,” responded Tite. 

“Who did you marry, Tite?” 

“ Why, I married Miss—Miss—O, a girl on the hill 
here!” said Tite. x 





EXTRACTING CORNS. 

Tom K. had a very bad corn on his left foot, which 
was really a grievance to him. Yesterday he was 
broached by a corn doctor, whom to our surprise, he 
bluffed without ceremony: 

“Tom,” says we, “if that corn hurts you so much, 
why don’t you try the doctor's salve?” 

“Try thunder!’ says he; ‘‘ wasn’t I fool enough to 
buy a box of his salve the other day?” 

* Indeed—did you try it?” 

*‘T should think I did.” 

“Did it affect the corn?” 

* Can’t say that it did, but it came near taking my 
toe off.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“Yes, and I’ll tell you how it was. I put a plaster 
of the salve over my toe, put on my boot and went 
about my business. In the evening I could not get 
my boot off.” 

“ Why?” 

“The plaster not only stuck to my foot, but to my 
boot, too. It took me an hour to get that boot off, 
and then the better part of my toe, including the top 
of the corn, came with it. The doctor said another 
application would bring the corn out by the roots, 
but I’ll see him to Halifax before I try it.” 

We think he is about right. 


MINOR JOKES. 


A WORTHLESS BOND.—A vagabond. 

When is a blow from a lady welcome ?—When she 
strikes you agreeably. 

What kind of office does a doctor’s door-plate re- 
semble?—A sign o' cure (sinecure). 

Why is a man opening the envelope of a letter like 
a startled fox ?—Because he breaks cover. 

Why is an emancipated man like the babes in the 
wood ?— Because he’s lost his weigh, 

When is a dentist like a renovator of old toats?— 
When he recommends clo’reform to his customers. 

A man had a sign up, ‘‘ cheap ladies’ shoes for sale 
here.” He found that not a lady entered his store. 
No wonder—the ladies do not like to be called cheap— 
they want to be dear. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. 
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JOHN WICKER’S WARNING. 


eee 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


of supernatural apparitions which 





record a disbelief in that theory. 

lam not among that class of men 
who reject with sneering incredulity every manifes- 
tation in nature which is not supported by their own 
experience. From the remotest ayes of the world, a 
belief in the supernatural has been fixed in the hu- 
man mind; and it may not be too much to say that 
the ready sympathy and int t which subjects like 
this always excite, may be no trifling argument to 
establish them as facts. Butitis not my purpose to 
argue either side of this question; my only purpose 
now is to tell a very remarkable story, and in telling 
it, to impart to it as much as is possible of the in- 
terest which the narrator threw into it when he re- 
lated it to me. The scientific world may scout his 
statements, as founded upon an impossible conclu- 
sion drawn from distorted premises: I can only say 
that he himself most firmly holds to the trath otf 
every syllable of it. 
The man I speak of is a warm personal friend, al- 
though much further advanced in years than my- 
self. He lives in «a pleasant country-house in the 
midst of his own broad acres, not far from the great 
highway of travel and traffic which runs through 
Central New York. Here, in a delightful home, sur- 
rounded by an interesting family, and with all the 
appliances which the united bands of taste and 
wealth can give, he dispenses a liberal hospitality, 
and pasees a useful and enviable existence. It is 
more than likely that many a reader of these lines 
will recognize the original of this designedly imper- 
fect description, and recall pleasant days at his table, 
and nights by his fireside. 
It was my pleasure to pass the greater part of the 
months of September and October, 1859, in his family, 
as a privileged guest. One evening, during the last 
of my stay, my host and myself had wheeled out our 
chairs upon the back piazza, after our late dinner, 
and lapsed, as usual, into the easy, quiet conversation 
Suggested by the place and time. The sun was per- 
haps half an hour high, and his beams shot almost 
horizontally across the broad, rich belt of meadow- 
land that stretched from the river up to the house, 
where a magnificent herd of cattle were grazing. On 
either side were a hundred acres of woodland, now 
all overspread with the magnificent touches of the 
great painter, autumn; and out of sight, bordering 
the road upon which the house fronted, for a quarter 
of a mile up and down, was a stretch of brown stub- 
ble-felds, which had sent their heavy croy# to the 
:Teatba us two months before. It seemed to me 
tial a wan with all this assured to him might be 
reasonably happy ;/and so I remarked. 
“Yes—I presume I am favored beyond most of 
men,” John Wicker replied; and throwing away his 
halt-consumed cigar, he shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and looked approvingly toward the landscape 
below us. “I should be the most unreasonable of 


men to find fault with a lot as happy 48 mine has 
been.” 
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WISH to disclaim, in advance, 
the expression of any opinion 
whatever as to the credibility of 
the following story. That it was 
related to me by a credible wit- 
ness, @ man whose good faith and 
perfect truth have been too often 
triumphantly tested, to be lightly 
called in question, I can and will 
avow. Further than this, I have 
no desire to lend my indorsement 
to the strange and startling theory 


this recital would so strongly ad- 
vocate; nor, on the other hand, to 

















